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machine, may, like steati# in a steam-engine, for want of a controlling 
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function of the body can be Safely i>erformed for a continnanoe without the 
habitual strong control of a well-disciplined will. . . . Theiwfore, if you 
would be bealihy, be good; and if you would be good, be wise; and if 
Vou would be wise, be devout and reverent ; for the ^ar of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.”— iVo/fssor Bhickit* « 
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So many and auch admirablo Mamiala of Scif-Culiuro are before 
the public, that the first glance it may seem a work of supo^ 
erugation to bring forward another. And yet it is my hope that 
tlie reader, after a careful perusal of Ihe prcso.n^volumo, will 
ready to admit that it ^cupies a plllco of own, hiia a plan of 
its own, and is neither a rival nor an iniitaiiou of its prodocessoi $• 
In the first place, ityis jnoro comprehensive ; for it treats of Self 
Culture in widest range, follows it into society, into business, 
into the home cirqje; illustrates the laws of health as well as 
those of duty ; if scarcely loss concerned with the manners than 
witir the mind. In fhe second, it is more practical ; for 
endeavours to assist the student in that work of mental Isulti- 
vatiun which it earnestly recommends ; provides Mini with an 
introduction to the art of Composition, and aims at teaching 
hi m^he art, of {leading. A^ glance at the Table Contenis 
wilPalibw that it considers Self-Culture under thsK,e principal 
aspects — Moral, Intellectual, and Physical. In fly) part devoted 

to Moral^elKifflture, it^cals with the yo^tig man’s life at Home ; 
with his duties, opportunities, and resppnsibilities as Son and 
Brother ; his life Abroad, and his duti|)8, opixirtuiuties, and 
respcmsibilities in Society and in Businesj) ; with Character, and 
the biglmr qualities which should distinguish it, such as Self- 
Keliance, Self-Kestra^t, Moderation, Courtesy, and Chivalrous- 
ness ; and with Conduct, and the principles which should regu- 
late it, such as Punctuality, Patience, Tlirift, Metb(^ Purity. 
Tn the second part| on.Mou&l Self- Culture, much practical 
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advice, based on the wide and vaned experience of Tears ol 
literai 7 labour, given in conn^tionmth the formanon and 
expression of opinion. The chapter on English CompositioD 
eonstikites in itself a complete text-book, •compact if brief, which 
will perhaps be sufficient for the wants of most j^uung student 
or, at all events, will prepare them^for Professor Alexander Ikin’s 
and other elaborate treatises. <Much pains have been b&towed 
on the chapters wluch i&mprise a ^ourse of Readii||[ in English 
Literature. In these it has not been mj object to include every 
English writer, but evei^ famous English writer, bnd I trust 
tlhat I have omitted from mj enumeration no name of real 
knportance. The various sections take up II|story, Biography, 
Poetry, Fiction, Theology, Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics, 
Voyages and Tigvels, Physical Sciences, and the Belles Lettres. 
Under these different headS the young |tudent is told what he 
must read, what he ought to read, and hoio it should be read ; 
they present, therefore, a digest of all tl^at Js good in English 
l^iteratura Critical comments are interspersed anjjl biographical 
notes. References are given to the best editions and to the most 
trastworthy critical authorities. In a word, I have steadily kept 
itf view the wants of young men who ^re seeking to educate 
tliemselves, whose means are limited and whose opportunities 
few, though Ifiey glow with a noble ardour, ** yearning in desire to 
follow knowledge.” The third part presents a brief nummary of 
the conditions under which healtlj of body is pbtained and pre- 
served. Tliere, as everywhere, the advice given is practiSI, and 
the result of pptsonal observation and experience. ^ 

1 am deeply indebted to^Professor ^ Dowdto,® G. J^rothero, 
Esq., M.A, (King’s Coyege, Cambridge), the ReV. Jwlius Uoyd, 
and the Right Rev. Bishop of Edinburgh, fo^ thfir kindness 
in revising the sections devoted to English Literature. To Pro- 
fessor Eraspius IVilsofI I owe my thanks for revising thb chapter 
on Physical Self-Culture. 

« It is ppssible that, nohvithstaniiing the core which has been 
bestowed on Jibe preparation and revision of these pages, some 
enors, typographical or other, may have crept in. To obtain 
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jwdfect accuracy, jrhere so Vast an array of names and figures is 
ooncemed, is most desiiyble but not always posflble. The oritie, 
if his microscopic eye detect any errata, is assured that they will 
be at least as annoying to the author os to liimseli ' « 

The same harmless, necessary ^ judge will no doubt be dis- 
pcse^to repeat* that old accusi^ibn of tniisms ” and ** platitudes” 
which«is always brought up against a writer whose business it 
is to enforce the ordinary laws of n^rality and advocate the 
ordinary prfiiciples of duty? But what may be a “truism” 
and a “ platitude ” to the expericncedi observer, to the mature 
thinker, is often a new, fresh truth to the young and inexperi- 
enced. At all events, it is only by constant repetition that eve^ 
the ordinary comlhonpl^ces of moralists can be impressed on the 
minds of young men. The nail, if ^ou would drive it home, 
must be struck again and again. AVith the rising generation 
the labour must be repSated that our fathers underwent for the 
benefit of us, their sons. It would be difficult to say much that 
is new, I suppose, on %uch subjects as indflstry, and persever- 
ance, and fixily of purjiose ; and the new might very probably 
not be the true ; ^ut that is no reason for not incessantly con* 
mending them to the tconsideration of the young. I do ndl 
presume to think that I have said anything startlingly ori^nal) 
but I have sought to put some useful counsel befoit my readers 
and to render it acceptable by illustration and^anecdote. 1 
have indea'^ured to place before them “ plain livin^r and higff 
thiillein^” as the^“ motive” vrtiich should govern M their con- 
duct. I have endeavoured to inspire them with fi^consciousnoss 
of Uie* noble jfojjs, that each one ofc th§m may do for God and 
their felloV^en«in their ^pective spheres of action, if they will 
but cultivate tha faculties that have been given to them for this 
purpose. l\ave endeavoured to show them such a view of 
the poasilglities, capabilities, and aims ends %f*life, as may 

enable them to return a wise and thdhghtful answer to the 
much-debated question,* “ Is ^life worth living I” Yes, it is 
indeed worth living if we can appreciate its opportunities for 
■eUiCultuie^ for thinking lofty thoughts and doing generous 
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deeds. It is indeed 'wortli living we resolve to use it as a 
gift from Heavoh, to be returned, like the talents, yith aif 
abundaut interest It is indeed ‘worth living if we avail ouiv 
selves <01 it to develop in our mind, oi^r soul, our heart oiur 
body, their best and brightest faculties. Let us aim, then, 
friends and readers — young ine^ for whom *the following 
pages have primarily been coigposed— let us aim at the^expan- 
sion and growth of a true Christian manhood : “ The manhood 
of an understtindirig open to all •UutJi, and venefeiting it too 
deeply to love it except for itself, or barter it for honour or for 
gold ; of a lieart enthralled by no coiivcntionali.oms, bound by 
9.0 fixist of custom, but the perennial fountain of all pure huma 
aities; of a will at the mercy of no tyrant* without and no 
passion within ; of a conscience erect under all the pressure of 
circumstances, jfnd ruled no power inferior to the everlasting 
law of duty ; of affections gentle endugh for the humblest 
sources of earth, lofty enough for the aspirings of the skies. 
‘‘In such manhood,^ full of devout strength'* and open love, let 
every one that owns a soul see that ho stands fasf ; in its spirit, 
at once humane and heavenly, do the work^ accept the good, 
wid bear the burdens of his life.” In^ the attainment o^ such 
« mknhood I humbly hope this book may advise, assist, and 
encourage 


W. Davexvojt Adaus 
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You thou^t by efTorU of your owa 
To take at last each jarniig tr>no 
Out o# yo)^r life, till all shoulU mee^ 

^ In one majestic music sweet ; 

And deemed that in your own heart's ground 
Tlie foot of good was to bo found. . . . 

But, thanks to Heaven, it is not so ; 

That root f richer soil doth know 
Than our poor hearts could e’er supply.” 

^Archbiahtt Trench, 

**To those iirbo have opportunities of culture placed within ihcirreachi 
these ffre the instr\^enta of the ^t^ine discipline. It is part o. that dis- 
cipline t(n>tit large opportunities in men’s hands, and to Ica^ it to them- 
selves whether they will use or neglect them. There shallle im coercion to 
make nft turn them to account. Occasions of learning and Iblf-improvement 
come, stay #rith1is fhr a whil^ then pass. Ainf (lie wheels of time shall not 
be reversed t^bring them back once they are goge. If w'e neglect them, we 
shUl be permaneuialosers for this life. AVe eaunot say how much we may be 
losers hereafter. But if we do what we can to ifto them while they are 
granted, Ure shall have learnl one lesson of the^hoavenly d^ci^line^ and sliidl 
be, we mag hope, the hotter prepared for the ottfers, whether of action or 

endurance, which are yet to come.”— 'PrinCii?a/ ^hairp. 

•• 

'* An employment, thcfsatisfactofyptirsuit of which requires of« man that 
he shall be endowed with a ntentWe memory, quick at gaming, lofty- 
minded and graceful, the friend and brother ol truth, justice, fortitude, and 

temiMunuee.”-^i%itOb 

A 
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** In the affairi of life, what ia said and what b thoii|jbt art alnkoat ef 
importance than wLat b doDe.'*^5ir Arfiur 

*'SiriTe to heal youraelf, to change pour nature ; put not off the work MU 
to-morrow. If jou aay, ‘ To-morrow I will take head to mpaolf/ it b }uai aa 
though you laid, * To-day I will be mean, ahamelei^, cowardly, paaMonate, 
malicious.’ See what evil you allow /burself by thb fatafindulgenoo But 
If it be good for you to be convertedj,^ and to watch u’ith heart and aoul over 
every action and desire, how^piuoh more b it good to do so thb rery moment ! 
If it b expedient to-morrow,' how much gather is it to-day! |.For beginning 
to-day, you will leave more strength for it^^-morrow, and yon will not be 
tempted to leave the work tod^he day after.”— JETpiefctiis. 

** And from the soul itself there must be sent 
A sweet and potent voice of its own birtli. 

Of all aweet sounds the life and^lemenf.” 

— Coleridge, 

** The higih'bom aoul 

Pisdnins to rest ber heaven-usi>iring wing 
Beneath its native quarry.” * 

• -^Akcnside, 

** If to be tmo in heart atid just in act are the firshqualitiea necessary for 
tlNi elevation of huinamty, if witliout thorn all else b morthless, intellectual 
aulture cannot give what intellectual culture do^s not require or imply. You 
pulti^ate the plant which has already life; you will waste your labour in 
enltivating a stone. The moral life is the counterpart of the natural, alike 
mysterious in origin and alike visible only in ib efiectak’* — J. A. Froude, 
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AT HOME. 


r tliat most book, **Horn Subsecivie,*’ Dr. 

Joliii«Urown includes a toucbinj? and eloquent sketch 
of his fatliA*, an eminent Scottish divine, one pas- 
sage of which it is impossible to readswithout emotion. 
“ After my mother's death, ” he^ says, “ I slept with 
His bed was in^his study, a small room with a very small 
and I remember well his getting those fat, shapeless, 

* I.** VAnvAi- S maI am if ama otva.iU a.mI* 


spongy books [th^ German Exegeticsl, as one would sink in 
them, and be boggea in their bibulous, tinsized paper: and 
w*atching hilP as he impatiently cut them up, and dived into 
them in bis rapid, ^eclectic way, tasting them, and dropping for^y 
play such a lot^f soft, large, curled bits from the paper-cutter, 
leaving the edges all shaggy. He never came to bed while I 
awake, which was not to bo W'ondored at ; but I can remember 
often awaking far on in tbe night or morning, q^d seeing that 
keen, beantiii|l» intense face bending over tbessTBosenmullors, 
and Ernestis, and Storrs, and Kuinoels, the fire out and the grey 
daw^ peerflig through the window ; and when he hoard me mo^, 
hejgouJi^ speak fb me in the foAish words of endoarmept my mother 
w{» w<mt to use, and come to bed and take mc^frarm as 1 wa?*, 
into his cold bosom.” . This anecdote seems to put before ns an 
ideal bl the relq|f;ion of love and trnstfdness that 'should subsist 
l>etweenofatner and so#; the son wat^tng tlie father with the 
gaze of vigilanf affection, the father takfog tb^ son to his heart 
with a deep and earnest sympathy. It is^ot tbe relation that 
^ binds mother and i^n ; /or in that there is less of command on tbe 
one, side and of obedience on the othea; l^it if ttiefe be less ten- 
dernsb% there is more confidence ; if less passion^ more of reason ; 
if less of sweet d6|>endence, more of wise equality. The father 
may not know so mudf of hy son’s heart as Iiis mother does, but 
he will know more of his mind ; he will stand to him in the three- 
fold eapaeity of guide, philosopl|er, and friend. Such an inter- 
opnise as that which passed hetween Dr. John Brown and his 
fiftther Wbs in the highest degree good for botlu The father's 
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feolinm yteve adequately stimulated and nourldied ; he was kept* 
from falling back within himself, frpm sinking behind an otitwoik 
of reserve and coldness ; while as for the son, it Wjss an educa- 
tional process, a development of his intellectual and moral natuiiB. 
besides* being a source of lasting joy. Ptom a wise and go^ 
father we learn more than from all our teachers ; nay, such an one 
is our best and truest teacher, ^hose lessons we*are constantly 
IcaniMig; not only the lessons dropping from his lips, bpt the 
lessons inculcated by his life &nd chaAicter. To return for a 
moment to Dr. Brown. Can we over-estimate the valu^e to him of 
the years of claso companionship whfclf he enjoved with a man not 
only of remarkable mental powers but of the highest spiritual gifts t 
His power of self-control, his patience, his deep and tender nature, 
his chivalry of feeling, his nne courtesy of manner, his strong, 
ft^-renuoua, fervid piety ; all these qualities daily ana hourly set 
before his son’s eyes could not but persuade md control and 
pcrinanently influence. There was much to be gained from his 
lino literary tastr, and the boy’s hcait and mind both expanded 
when his father road aloud, C/ith his own admirable elocution, the 
story of Joseph or passages in David’s hisfory, and Psalms vi., xi,. 
and XV., or the 52 d, 53d, S4tli, 55th, 63d, 64th, and 40th chapters 0! 
Jsaiah, or the Sermon on tlie Mount, or tl\e jeurnoy to Ernmaus, 
or our Saviour's prayer in John, or raul’s speech on Mars Hill, or 
the first three chapters of Hebrews and the latter pah of the i itli, 
or^Job, or the Apocalypse ; or, to pass' from tlfese divine themes, 
Jeremy Taylor or George Herbert^ Sir Walter Iltleigh or Milton’s 
ifvose, such as the passage beginning “Come forth out of thy 
Koyar chambers, 0 thou Prince of all the kings of the earth 1 ” and 
“ Truth indcG'J.camc once into the world with her Divine Master ; ” 
or Charles Wesley’s hymns, or, most loved of all, Cowper, from 
the rapt “ Come Thou, and, a<Idcd to Thy many crowds,’’ or “Oh, 
l^iiat tliose lips had language ! " to the Jackdaw, and his incogipar- 
nble Letters; or Gray's poems, Bifrnss “Tam OlShanter.*’ or^Sir 
Waltei’^s “ Kvepf St. John” and “The Grey Brother.” 

But to profit by this domestic and informal teaching there must 
l>e a certain “ roccptivenpss c on the [>art of the l^stgncr, an affec- 
tionate willingness to ^earii, a prompt %nd quick appfeheusion. 
It is to bo feared that the attitude here indicated is dbe to which 
our youth nowadays do not readily adapt theniseltcs. ^ The family 
bonds liave ctowu looser than they wese of old ; even into the 
Home has spread theegeaeral tendency to exaggerate individual 
freedom and the revolt against authority. Our songs anft dramas, 
always a tolerably faithful mirror of the ]^une» show convincingly 
thi^t the parental and filial relations have o( recent years under- 
gone an unfortunate declension ; tiiat too often the father has 
ceased to be Ibe I'everenced teaq^ier to whom his sons listen wi^ 
loving admiration, the trusted friend to whom thev resort in 
any aifiiculty for the counsel they know to be always helpful and 
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• whdesome, the niter whose lightest wish they hedd os a command. 
The cBange that has token pL^^ce may easily be understood by com- 
paring some of our modern plays witli those of the Elizabethan 
diramatists. I do not mean that graceless youths ore never to be 
found in Shake8pearet)r Ben Jonson^ any more than that fnie and 
faithful sons are never to be found in our Victorian playwrights ; 
but^hat the dominant concapfion of the positions occupied by 
father and son is wliolly dilFerent. Take, lor example, rolonius 
and Laertes. Hot, boaftfiil, and* choleric ns is the latter, lie never 
fails in the minutest rcsy»ect towards«iiis garrulous father, ard 
listens to Bis shrewd wialdfy advice as to the utterances of an ’ 
oracla Obsorte, too, in “ Cynibelino”Jilie deference exhibited by 
Guiderius and Arvimgus towards Bclarius ; and in “Lcar,*^ while 
the whole tragedy turns upon the wrong done to a fatlicr by 
his undutiful children, Edgar, w'itli his generous devotion arid 
courageous tendterncss, stands forward as the embodiment of the 
highest filial virtues. Kven when the dramatist puts on the stage 
a wronged and neglected father, be iifvests him jyitli nil a fathei^s 
natural dignity : tlie li^ure is one \^ich demands our attention ; 
w’e look upon it alinosT with awe. But in bur modern plays tlio 
father is usually the target at which tl# play wright discliarges 
the arrows of his aidicule. He is exposed to, the laughter of tl^ 
audience ; like Pantaloon, ho is on twitted, maltreated, and dis- 
honoured. To cheat or circumvent him, to defy or insult him, is 
represented as an €xquisito stroke of humour, lie is a monster of 
vulgarity, whom^his son treats with open contempt ; or a woiTld- 
be aespot, whom it is •represented as something chivalrous aAi 
noble to disobey ; or a puny weakling, whom it is necessary Cb rulp 
with a rod of iron. 

Such was not the way of our ancestors. Thep were bad or 
foolish fathers and disobedient sons then as there are to-day. 
but ^iie zotfotof parental authority was higher. 'iis listen W 
tli€?? wJjigje/nej^qucstion no^f. Look at the great Lo.d Burleigh 
and his son, or at the tw^o Cokes, or consider tlm relations tliat 
subsisted between Sir Philip Sidney and his fathci^ The hero of 
Zutpnen andjiuyior of the Arcadia# regarded with* an aflectionate 
reverend! the noble fafter from whom fie derived, in no small 
degree, hit comeliness of person and •gallihlry of spirit, his 
vigour of intelfect and chivalry of disposition ; while tlie father 
was lovingly proud of Jiis brilliant son, whom he styled ** lumen 
familjse suse.*^ Lord Lytton, in his •btlS revived this 

ideal ‘refhtionship in the persons of Pj^istratus Caxton and his 
father, the one so fi^l^of wisdom and patience and tenderness, 
the other so full of admiring love and dutifulness. “Often,*' 
says the young Pisikratus. deserted the more extdhsive ram- 
bles of Uncle Jack, or tne ^ater allurementseof a cricket- 
mutdh in the village, or a da^s fishing in Snuire Rollick's pre« 
serves, for a quiet stroll with my father by toe old peach wall \ 
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Bometimes BQenVJndeed, and already mnsing^ow the future 
vliile be was busy with the past^c but uinply rewarded Vheii| 
suspending his lecture, he would put forth hoards of Taried 
learning, rendered amusing by his quaint comments and that 
Socratic satire which onl^ fell short of wit bScause it never passed 
into malice.’^ It is to Lis father that he resorts in all his diffi- 
culties, who is his stay in his hdhiB of sorrow, iilto whoseatear 
he pours all his hopes and aspirations. At the crisis qf bis 
greatest trouble, when an immovable clohd seems to his fevered 
^ imagination to have settled down on his young Ijfe, he sits 
musing, absorbed, unhappy ; and loo^iflg up, lie sees tils father’s 
eyes fixed upon him with ^uiet watchful tendemSite. But then, 
for a son to have such a father, it is necessary that the father 
should have such a son 1 There must be an exchange of sym- 
pathy, an equality of affection. And on the part of the son 
there must be a consideration for the father's yiars, his greater 
experience, his trials, and his sacrifices ;Hhere must be a frank 
and loving acknt wledgment of the superiority that lies inhe- 
rent in the parental , relationship. There are sons, not wholly 
bad or disobedient, not wholly wanting itf affection, who behave 
towards their father wMi an unseemly familiarity, as if he were 
Or boon companion, a member of the same^cliib, addressing him 
in the slang of the day, and withholding from him the courteous 
treatment they w’ould probably vouchsafe to a stranger. This 
ungracious disrespect is almost %vorse than deliberate defiance, 
at the bottom of which, it is just passible, some Strong principle 
nfiW bo rooted. • 

fl wWte for young men who desire to live a life worth living, 
to turn to the^best and highest advantage such gifts and endow- 
ments as God ^as bestowed upon them, and to leave the world, 
when their work is ended, something the better for ^eir enst- 
eiVce, so far os their sphere of action, whether lyge or linijted, 
is concomodf 1 invite them to begin, if they hav^oi^lreaidy 
begun, the nobl^.labour of self-culture, of the education of their 
faculties and tiie discipline of their passions. Jeremy Tjiylor 
says, '‘Life is like playipg at4ablos ; the luck is gio( in our own 
power, but the playing tlie game is.” a invite rcAders to 
loam how to play the g(tme. A distinction is rijmtly^niwn be- 
tween talents and acquirements; between what we rqpcive from 
Nature and what by our own efforts w» become possessor of. 
And yet the Biiftinctiosi i» frequently a very thin line indeed; 
so thin that I am sure a f oung man w'ho wills strongly and acta 
strenuously may efface it. In other word%A man’s talents seem 
to lie vory^muen in his own power : intelligeqpe may be regarded 
the fniit of industry, and a clear, sound iuagment as the 
p^uct of caxfful training. No doubt this was Dr. Arnold’s feel- 
ing when he wrote If there be one tiling m eartlt which is 
truly admirable, it is to see God's wisdom blessing an inferiority 
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40f natural powari where *they have been lione&tly, truly and 
aeoloualy cultiTatoa*' So, too, Fowell Buxton seys 1 am sure 
that a yomiff man may 6e very much what he pleases.** Or take 
the saying ol Ary ScheiTer In life nothing bears fruit except by 
labour of mind or body. . . • With a strong soul and a noble aim 
one can do what one wishes to do, usually speaking.” If many 
you^g men fail from presumjption and over-coniidence, 1 am 
persuaded that many more tail from an excess of timidity^ a 
eelf-mtstrost which pandy^ all^eir energies and takes the pitli 
and substance out of their efforts. It is an old adage that one 
never knov% what one caitadcetill one trlba We must make a good 
start, and then push foru*ard wiUi resolute purpose. We must make 
a bc^nning, for it is certain that each eue of us can do something, 
and something we shall do if we are not daunted by our early 
failures. Palissy would never have discovered the secret of ena- 
melled ware if go had thrown his pots and pipkins aside when 
they first cracked in tj^e fnnmce. Lacordaire, the great French 
preacher, would have been what tlm Scotch call **a stickit mini« 
Bter” if he had been dishearten^oy his inlifal breakdown in 
the pulpit of San Bocla Look at Eutnund Kean ; how brilliant a 
legacy of genius would liave been lost to tlie world if he had 
aminaoned the after his provincial defeats and disasters ! 
This, then, is the secitt of it all : we must embrace every oppof- 
tunity— we miust utilise every faculty— we must advance and 
ascend in a liopefal, vigorous, unresting spirit. So must ti)o work 
of ficlf'culture \m nccomplislied. it 

But on this point piore will bo said hereafter. Let us now 
assume that the young man has chosen lus part, has r^ol^d 
to live nobly, and to make the most of the divine gift oT Ufa.” 
lie has entered upon the great task of self-cdiicolfion. Well, ho 
must begin at home, lie must begin as son aftd brother. In 
thojp capU bitjcs lie must practise the self-denial, tiie siibinissivo- 
iws; ihejy^rt!!!^ tmnsparent honesty which will prdve 

his besT^ms and armour in the battle of life. « Tlio lessons 


thus mastered at home will stand him in goeA stead abroad. 
The* sweet home-influences will accompany Mm like unseen 
amrols ts fli litres across the roii|h liiaok desert of tlje world, 
will staydiis fbet from stumbling, will, fill his ears with hopeful 




for this r&on 1 have opened my book winb some illustrations of 
happy parental relatiobsnips, of the intercourse tlnjJt ought to exist 
beti(ee^ father and son. The promftc lliade iTy tlie man to the 
woman when he takes her os his wc<9dcd wife, the promise to 
“love, honour, and dbfey," signalises also the three great duties of 
the son towards his father— love, honour, obcdienc;p. It may, 
indeed, be asserted that there cjin be no love where tliere is 
neither obedience nor honour ; ^ind certainly that Dolf-scllisb, half* 
eustomery affocticin which is all that many children give to .their 
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parents— an affection u hich by no means inclines towards a proQi|vt^' 
submission or a ^^cady forethought^ wbic^jl exacts everythiSke and 
yields nothing— has no kinship iviih that pure, deep, filial lovo 
which it is a son’s privilege to offer and a father’s pride to reoeix^. 
When a young man grows weary of his hoir.e, or when he shrinks 
from pouring his confidences into his father’s ears, let him at once 
lialt in the course on which he has:, Qcrhaps insensiUy, entered, for 
assuredly it is one that will lead to ruin. He cannot desire | safer 
or surer test for any pursirt or' pleasure:. lie embraces than this: 
Can he submit it to the hyine scrutiny 7 Can ho talk of it to his 
father and motlicr 1 Will it bear to be'iifted and exarflincd in the 
family circle ? The component parts of certain chemical substances, 
w hen once their union is dfts(*lved, recede farther and farther from 
each other, as if animated by as strong a repulsion as formerly they 
were governed by a strong attraction; and so, unhappily, when 
ohee youth separates from the liome, he rapidly drifts to an ever* 
increasing distance from it. Unless hd checks the recession at 
once, ho will have no power to do so at all. The wider the gulf 
that opens between him andjiis family, the more reluctance and 
F-liamo will he feel in •attempting to cross it. In going down-hill, 
the velocity increasc.s as we get farther from the starting-point. 
^Vhcn a young man awakes to the consciousness that the old 
rbof-tree has no lon<^er for him the attraction it once possessed, let 
liim immediately look into his licart and seek thefe the reason 
t/'Ay. Tiiere is a certain school of “ fast young men ” whose maxim 
is the old ‘‘Nil adrnirari” in its worst sense. ®Tliey reverence 
ii^tliing, tliey love notliiiig. To tlicm a lovo of home is the sign of 
woakiross of character, and a son who honours his parents is a milk- 
shp — that is, if he be not a knave, engaged in subtle and continual 
<leception. AWJi such young men the student w ho has undertaken 
the noble ^yo^k%f self-culture, and has fomed a high conception 
the duties, aini.s, and opportunities of life^ m ust Ji dfd no^om- 
jiuinion. Their heads will be as cmf ty as their a wayat 

of reverence is generally accoinnanied by a deficiency of intellectual 
power, and from^’their society he wdll gain nothing intellectually, 
while morally liis loss will bo^atal. 1 cannot insist too strbngly 
oil the fact that the cultivation of the hoHie affectiofts is^he best 
principle of all self-cultuse, on account of their purfty, tfceir elevat- 
ing influence, their permanency. • ^ 

AVhen we look nron/i'd us, the lesson we sgem to see written upon 
everything is-%-;Nfutability.^. Flowers fade and leaves fall ; and 
though fresli blooms live in the lap of spring, and neWlbaves 
make green again the woods, they too pass^away as otliers have 
clone. “Withered hopes on hopes are spfe'ad.” Our feet crush 
beneath tlvem the promise and fruifion of edch succeeding year. 
The days comi^nd go. The |>resent, just as we begin to recognise 
it and to fancy that it is ours, glides into the past ; and we are 
forced, if we would not look back, to look forward into that future 
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•which is ever narrawinc its limits, because there is no real present. 
It remhids us of that oM leg^d of the cup of gmd which is to be 
found wherever the rainbow touches earth ; but he who goes in 
search of it discovers that the rainbow moves before him os be 
advances, constantly diuding his painful efforts, until at'^last its 
bright colours are resolved into the air. So bubble after bubble 
disappears in the depth of thpi ifll-absorbing wave. Yet there are 
some tubings that do not die, over which Time never writes those 
melancholy words, Uic^aceL Our houseliold affections, our do- 
mestic tendernesses, the generosity and self-sacrifice of love — ^tliese 
gather and accumulate in a prdbious store, an inexhaustible treasure, 
which neither moth nor rust can corrupt — a troixsu re eventually to 
be absorbed into the Eternal Love. Wliat is best of us survives the 
grave ; the heart is as immortal as the mind. Our feelings will 
live on like our thoughts, for they are part of ourselves, and witJv 
out them our identity would be marred, would necessarily be 
imperfect. What woutfi Cordelia be without her filial affection ? 
That wife who threw herself before tfto murcler(Vfl8 spears to save 
her husband, what vrould she have bocn without her deep, strong, 
passionate love 1 

la not, then, this immortality of the affections an argument for 
their careful cultiv^tiop 1 If those swxot and serene sympathies 
which bind together parents and children, sisters and brothers, in 
a relation so filose and yet so delightful, exist beyond the grave, 
as we may well bdlieve, shall we not do our best to foster tjierp • 
This is surely a pftrt of our moral and spiritual training ; part of 
the education by which«we are fitted for our great destiny. Thli 
family, if we will but see it, is one of God’s agencies for building 
up ana purifying tlie inner life, for dcci)oning and^trenglhening 
in our souls whatever “ makes for righteousness.” Tlmt can be no 
true “ culture ” which neglects to take account of it. As Jamas 
Marttfieau saja^--** A certiiin number of nniinal liv, s, that are Of 
prascribodi^llll^s; that eat and tfl-ink together, and tha« sleep under 
t' 6 same roof, by no means make a family. Alnic^ well might 
we saj that it is the bricks of a house that make tshomo. lliere 
may oe a home the forest or the wiUl^*rne.s8, and there may be 
a familyy witii all its bJfessings, though lialf its members bo in 
foreign landfe or*in another world. It is the ggntle memories, the 
mutual tlioi^lit,*the desire to bleas, the sympathies that meet wdmn 
duties are apart, tlie fervour of the parents’ prayers, tlie persuasion 
of filial love, the sister’s pride and tliej.n^jier’s beifledictioii. that 
constHutfi the true elemeuts of domestic lije and sanctify the dwelU 
iuffl of our birth.” 

It is a trite saying that we §re generally insensible of the good 
we have until we ore*on the point of losing it. We do’not prize 
old and familiar things, however intrinsically valutble, until we 
have lost them. The primrose by the river’s brim is nothing to 
him who sees it daily, and sees hundreds like it; but to fhe 
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waoderer in tke^ Australian ‘‘bosh” the sighl of its dead and* 
frayed petals would bring inexpressible tmoticms ; he woald see 
in them stranger and sweeter figui^s and scenes than Agrippa 
ever saw in hU magic mirror. In like manner, many young mgn 
do not prise a motkeris love, with all its wofiderful self-denim, and 
patience, and prevision, until it has become only a memory. 
When they stand bv the brink eff ^he open grave, and hesj' the 
dull thud of the clods of earth which are rapidly hiding from their 
wistful gaze what was once a tSndcr and devoted mother, they 
suddenly awake from tf^ir blind indifference, and feel with a 
sharp, quick pain the ^eatness of tlAif loss. But wh$' wait for so 
terrible an awakening ? It is true that to the last moment of your 
own lives you may oq the* better for the silent but subtle influ- 
ence exercised by her memory. It may be with you as with John 
Randolph, the American statesman, who says I should have 
l^en an atheist if it had not been for one recollection, and that 
was the memory of the time when my departed mother used to 
take mv little has^d into hem, and caused me on my knees to say 
* Our lather who art in heaven.*” Or as it was wdth John New- 
ton of Olney, the aifthor of “ Cardiphonki,” who was converted 
from his evil ways by the force of the impressions made on his 
laind in his early Ufe by his mother’s plpusb lessons. But con- 
sider how much of true happiness you will have lost, all the 
happiness that lies in the response and intercliangef of affection ! 
Tl^e fond embrace, the loving glance—the glance which conveys 
the assurance of mutual inteiligenco-^tho.svinp£ghising smile, the 
^rrcspondence of thought and feeling— <iU are gone, and gone 
befoi^ we understood what they might have done for us. 

From a selflsh point of view, as well as in obedience to the 
higher motiv^ we should learn to cultivate the domestic affec- 
tions ; and, happily, this cultivation is the complete safeguard 
c^^ainst solfishucss. If wo begin by thinking ofour^mi Ipppi- 
ness, we slifdl end by thinking of ^lie happinosrthjjyyjcrs. iVe 
are justified, therefore, in speaking, as wo liave done. orTne family 
as an oducatiqnal agency, a help to, and a mode or, solf-cu1tiii*o. 
For the very first conditipii of homed in ppiness i|tliat each*mem- 
ber should practise Se^^restraint. If every one w*!lnt kis or her 
own wny, insist that his or her wislies shall be pA^fened Ip those 
of all the others, put^ forward ns of paramount iinpoi|ance his or 
her partialities or prejudices, true domestic peace can never be 
attained. One outbiigst gf temper will render the whole house- 
hold uncomfortable ; tj^e disturbed atmosphere will upon 
every person living in it, will produce a general feeling of unrest 
and irritation. A young man may do nufcli to promote the easy 
.yrorking <Tf the domostie relatiuns uf setting k constant example of 
self-control, by keeping down tljp hasty word, by smoothing the 
furrowed brow, by letting fall the soft answer that tumeth away 
wfUth. rcradvpnture one righteous man might have saved Sodom ; 
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otio goldea-tongued^eniber of a hooseliold^ like one good singer in 
a clioni^ will keep all tlie eest ii^time and tune. Whatever cause of 
irritation he may hare found in his day’s intercourse with the world, 
whatever there mav have pricked and wounded him, the young 
man should enter the cUkrmed remon of the family circle with the 
benediction of peace wd goodwiu. He should subject himself to 
a rigid} moral discipline, keep wdtch over his eyes, put a padlock 
on his lips. Ah I those stem, sullen glances I Ah 1 those hasty, 
passionate words 1 Youn^ men afe very^subiect to the tempta- 
tion of saying, “ smart things.” Often they indulge in sarcastic re- 
plies or satirical insinuations iflore from a love or self-displav than 
from any actual bittemass of heart ; but Uiia isa failing which they 
cannot too earnestly endeavour to get ria of. The nounds given 
by the ton^e heal slowly: When you feel tempted to say some- 
thing ill-humoured, petulant, sarcastic, bethink yourself of the#> 
enduring irritatioit tliat will follow the temporary triumph. ** It 
is better to remain siicift,” says St. Francis de Sales, “ than to 
speak even the truth ill-humouredly, aitd so spoil m excellent dish 
by covering it with bad sauce.” Somwfainilies get into a habit of 
** nagging, ^of retorting dpon one another w'ilh irritable, ill-tem- 
pered utterances, whidi they cannot conquer even in the presence 
of strangers. Need say that it is fatal to domestic peace U 
” Sarcasm,” says Carlyle, ” 1 see to be, in general, the lanmioge of 
the devil ; for* which reason 1 have, long since, as good as re- 
nounced it” Samifbl Jolmson in his rough, strong way puts jjb 
forcibly A mdh has no more right to say an uncivil thing 
^han to act one ; no mofe right to say a rude thing to another 
then to knock him down.” ” ^ 

But tlie suilenness which shows itself by looks is as bad as the 
hot temper which finds expression in sneer or sarcaw. We have 
not only to ^ntrol the tongue but the passions ; to keep down the 
selMoVf the epm the jealousy^the excessive sensibility, of whiclf^ 
temper isAbi^utward inanifesmtion. To govern one temper is, 
therefore, to govern one’s self ; and a genuinely good temper— by 
which I mean something more than, and sometlung difierent 
from, the mere^va^ish of cood nature«-segms to me the necessary 
outcome of a genyrous heart and pure mind. Pascal sayft ” I 
endeavour t(f DO just, truthful, sincere, and faithful to all men; 
and I. have % tefidernees of lieart for those ^ whom God has 
united, me more closely*” This is the true philosophy of sclf- 
restmiot. J ustice, truthfulness, sincerity^ thi^e areiht component 
parts of a ^ise man’s good temper. J oin with these a tenderness of 
heart” for tliose to v^ionj Goa has united us more closely, and we 
at once how the happiness of home may be ensured. We must 
bear and forbear; We must malce allowance for one another; we 
must act justly and truthfully in mutual relatioift ; we must 
be ^ tender of heart.” Like John Hampden, we mast be "supreme 
govemom ovw all our passions and affections.” 1 wonder how 
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much of bis success Wellington owed to his marvellous' self-corn 
trol ! I wonder how much of Na^oleoU^s failure was duft to hit 
tingovenicd temper ! Into our intercourse with one another at 
parent^ and cliildren, brothers and sisters, let us carry that solvent 
of “self-restraint” which melts away eveVy difficulty. It is the 
alkali which combines and takes up into harmonious combination 
the most contrary elements. “Iti4;he supremacy t>f self -cob trol,” 
says Spencer, “consists one of the perfections of the ide^ man. 
Not to be impulsive, not. to be spurred Wther and thither oy each 
desire that in turn con>es uppermost, but to be self-restraino^ 
self'^balanccd, governed by the joffit* decision of the feelings in 
council nssembled. before^ whom every action shall have been fully 
debated and calmly determined — that it is which education, moral 
education, at least, strives to produce.” ^ There never was any man 
•who practised it more resolutely than Sir Walter Scott, and never 
was any man more happy in his domestic relations. To his wife, 
his children, his friends, ho was always* the same; always just, 
considerate, kiiW of hearif and speech. Whatever niidit be his 
troubles or provocations, li<g put the burden from off his shoul- 
ders w'hon he crosseci the threshold of liiS^ home. The injuries in- 
flicted by the world he did not retaliate, as so many do, upon tlie 
•hearts nearest andrdearcst to them ; thcii; “oamfort” was ever his 
first, his chief consideration. As brother, son, husband, father, be 
was almost perfect. Lockhart tells us that his executors, on lift- 
ing up his desk tlie evening after his burial? found arranged in 
careful order a series of little souvenirs, eviJbntly so placed in 
%)rd(;r that his eye might rest on them •every morning Wore he 
• begun his work. “There were the old-fashioned boxes that had 
ganiiRlicd hij mother's toilette, when he, a slckly child, slept in her 
dressing-room, — the silver taper-stand which the young advocate 
had bought for licr with his first five-guinea fee,— a row of small 
Vpackets inscribed with her hand, and containinc^lm liair qf those 
of her oflspring that had died before her, — hislaitiuiSLsnuffi'box 
and 6tui-casa^and more things of the like sort.” Numerous 
similar toueij^ will be found in his biography, all indicating the 
depth of those affections from wdiich procee^d^his nofile self- 
re -traint, his power of sacrificing ever^hing that migflt stand in 
the way of the love, and peace, and harmony of nis Ifbmo-circle. 

Not loss essentiaj than self-restraint is that ))erffctlon of fine 
manners which we call Courtesj^. Heoe, again, Scott comes be- 
fore us as a ffatlern. ^Japitain Basil Hall says : — “ I have never seen 
any person on more delightful terms wuth his family tBan he is.* 
Another Abbotsford guest writes : — 1 jiever saw a man who, in 
his interaourse with all persons, wps so pej^ect a master of cour- 
tesy. Iiis manners were so plain and natural, and his kindness 
tooK such iiffinediate poBsession«of the feelings, that this excellence 
in him might for a while pass almost unobserved.” The highest 
courtesy seems always to a sign of the highest manliness^ for 
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9jrdu«7 Bmiilij who<n robustness of intellect and {^eultliy common 
sense was not inferior to Sbott himself, u'as fully Ins equal in what 
Spenser calls ** goodly manners." Bicli and poor, tlie members of 
hist family, his servants, his guests, he treated all alike ; all with 
the same considerationV cheerfulness, and affection and coiirtesy. 
There is a fine truth in this sayinj^ of Tennyson^s 

** Manneni are not idle, but the fruit 
Of noble nature and^f loyal mind.*' 

I make a distinction, of course, between •such “manners" as the 
poet speaks of and those wniSii vulgar people call “ politeness," 
and profess to study in “books of etiquette." Many who are 
“polite" to a fault have less good-breeding and know less of 
good manners, in the higher sense of the term, than the boor 
who eats his soup with a knife and is as ignorant os a China-t;» 
man of the use of*a fork. I mean the “good manners” of him 
w'ho prefers others to hfinself— who takes the second place and 
3 'ields to his neighbour the first— wlfb can listfti while others 
sneak — who appreciates ^d practises the divine virtue of patience; 
the “good manners " of which the fn*5bt principle and the second 
principle and tlie third is, that we should do unto others ns we 
would that others shmilc^ do unto us. 1'he finesbnianners arc those* 
of the Christian. Never was there a more polislicd gentleman 
than St. Francis do Sales, because never wms there man who had 
in him a truer eqflanimity, a more generous spirit, a greater 
capacity of self-command. Now one of tlio elements of courtesy 
is necessarily Humility. • TJie feeling or assumption of Bujierio-® 
rity is fatal to good n^anners. In tlie family circle we somotimca* 
see the son affecting to be superior to his parents, tho brotlicr to 
his sister, on the strength of that superficial knowlc(]Ko of a super- 
ficial world Required in a few moiitJis’ mingling with “Society." 
The yeung nia^^gonfused and^xcited by the corrupt air lie lia»^ 
been breallitf^, looks down upon his sisters ns “do^Jies" and 
pronounces his parents “slow.^’ Hence a certnin^lt loud ness" of 
monnei; a want of deference and refinement, creeps into his inter- 
course with tliqin# Ho fegU it unncc#5sa«y^to bo “civil" towards 
such very commqpplaco individuals. But chivalry teaches us to 
show the gftatest reverence and mast loyal 'affection towards 
women, auu^ChfistianiU insists that we sbould “honour pur 
fatherland mother." Cliristiaiiity insists that we should yield 
them a ready obedience in all things iawiiil ; tlfatf when their 
views do not coincide with ours we shouldewillingly defer to their 
maturer experience ; that should credit them with a judgment 
cooler and calmer tliap our ovm. This humility enters largely us 
an ingredient into our filial affection as well as into our courtesy. 

If ever there lived a man of th% noblest piety, of ^bameter as 
stainless as he was splendid of genius, a man whose «^bole life 
trod in the footsteps of his Lord, that man was Bishop Jaminv 
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Taylor. Be rc)^ us, however, a lesson of humility : 
the close of his saintly life, writing lo John 
expresses himself : — In religion 1 am yet but a norice. ... I beg 
of you to assist me v^th your prsyers.” His adnee on this subject 
of hubility, confirmed as it was by his practice, will probAily 
weigh with the reader. ** The humble man,” he says, “ trusts not 
to his own discretion. . . . but i^lks rather on the jud]^en# of his 
friends and spiritual guides. He does not pertinacioufily pursue 
the choice of liis own will, but* lets his Superiors choose in those 
things which concern taem. He does not murmu% against com- 
mands. He is not inquisitive Ih& their reasonableness, but 
believes the command to, be reason enough. He is always unsatis- 
fied in his own conduct, resolutions, and counsels. He is modest 
in his speech. • He gives no pert and saucy answers when he is 
• reproved, justly or unjustly.” This cardinal virtue of humility is, 
I think, tfie one which the young men of the day most resolutely 
ignore. It is but an insignificant and %habby4ooking virtue for 
those splendid Voungfelldws who are the self-constituted autho- 
rities on every subject undSr the sun ; who deliver their opinions 
with oracular decisiveness, and sweep awnjr older judgments and 
traditions with a fine air of contempt. They cannot condescend 
» to the lowliness courtesy. How they* would laugh at the 
advice whicli St. Francis de Sales gave to a friepd : — ** I w'ould 
have you be extremely meek and lowly in your own eyes, gentle 
%nd tender as a dove. Accept willingly dvery opportunity of 
humbling yourself. Do not be quick to speak, out rather let your 
'^answers be slow, humble, meek ; and let your modest silence use 
» an eloquence of its oMur There is a false jmpression abroad that 
a loudness ^ speech, and an exuberance of gesture, and a gene- 
rally dictatmal air are the conditions, so to speak, of manli- 
ness,” the external proofs and signs of a ‘^knowjjsdge of the 
*world.” Well, Baleigh was ever^ inch a man,j^i]mvB soldier, a 
brilliant i^urtier, and yet a mirror of courtesy.^^dhsbody • will 
accuse Sir Btijlip Sidney of having been deficient in manliness, 
and yet his iine manners are proverbial. The truth is, (hat the 
manly qualities derivg a special grace gnd polish Jfrom the lustre 
that courtesy throws over them. Stissex was aaLbrave as Baleigli, 
but we know who made the better figure at court, Who makes the 
better figure in histpry. The grace and dignity bf the manners of 
Charles the First impressed even the «doughti6st Puritans, end 
there can lA im queationi that braver man never drew swpra. It 
is the courtesy of Bayard, the knight ians peur et sans reproche, 
which has immortalised him quite as much as his valour. Tiie 
manliest men are the most polished, bec^e their manliness is 
refined oy a becoming humility and a gracious generosity. Arro- 
gance and j^tulance are not marks of strength. 

But if humility be a chief ingredii^it of courtesy, so is Qene- 
rosity. We get the word from the lAtia*' gsnsrottrt, which meatti 


for towaidi 
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a gentlemaii aad in this way we come to see {^ow conrteay and 
generdity are nearly identiciyl« and how both are the gifts and 
graces of a gentleman. The reader will not suppose that bygone- 
rqiuty 1 mean a free use of money. The liberal sAnd often acconi- 
panies a very vuIgaiO nature, whereas only a refined ihind is 
capable of generosity ; of the generosity that thinketh no evil, the 
geneiouty that defends the fs^ble and oppressed, the generosity 
that ^misses unheard the anonymous scandal, the generosity 
that puts the best construction upon wo|ds and deeds, the gene- 
rosity that never imputes motives, the generosity that never 
fosters suspfcions. ^Vilen Thftckeray says that “a gentleman is a 
rarer man than some of us think for,*’ it is because he knows how 
rare a quality this noble generosity is. What is it,** he asks, to 
be a gentleman } It is to be honest, to be gentle, to be generous, 
to be brave, to be wise, and, possessing all those qualities, to ezer' 
cise them in the most graceful outward manner.*’ 

This large and liberal courtesy^ which I have described as 
founded upon humility and ^nerosity', and as ic^ntical with tlie 
true spirit of Christian chivalry, 1 want to see ciiltivated at home, 

1 want to see it pervftding, like sunshine, the family circle, 
brightening, beautifying, and eimlting all it touches and shines 
upon. Why should npt every young man aim at becoming » 
niueteenth-ccntnry Bayard, a very model and mirror of kni^it- 
hood 1 And fi^hy, before he goes forth into the w^orld intent on 
doughty deeds, why should he not display his process, his chival- 
rousness, in the hUusehold ‘^Uts”? There are many young men 

g iven to the putting oiv of company manners.** They c^n bcT 
eferontial, gentle, modest in their intercourse with strangers or > 
acquaintances ; but they take olF the mask as they cross the home 
threshold. Then the voice grows loud and rough wlich but a few 
minutes agone spoke in carefully modulated tones ; the manner 
whicl^butt few minutes agone, was bland and humble, become! 
dic^torial, harsh, ard imperious. It seems to be thoq^'lit that in 
the bosom of ones family the bimsiancei need not studied, and 
that a graceful and refined behaviour is a superfluity in the pre- 
sence ox one’s " nearest and dearest reiati^es , that'towards one’s 
mother oiftistdr it is folly to pay those little attentions and out- 
ward markw of civility which one feels boupd to offer to the 
mothers sisters of others ; that it is q|iitb unnecessary to 
listen to ones own father with the respect which is due to the 
fathers of others. In plainer and fewer a^ord8,*oifb may treat 
otieb ffltb^r as no gentleman, and one’s naother and sisters as no 
ladies ! There con be no greater mistake. It is not only that the 
exercise of courtesy tends greaj^ly to maintain a happy qccord in 
our domestic relation!, but that we become habituated to a gene- 
rous line of conduct, to a coiisidemte and patient coufse of action. 
It is another stage in that moral dSsciplineof which I havealready 
ifioken, 
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Thus, then, bv self-restraint and by courtes}sa young man ma% 
contribute to tne happiness of hqnie. £ut there is a tUrd gi/t 
ivhich he may throw with advantage into the common stock, and 
that is CheerfulneBS. Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his book on ^ Hoyie 
Education,” dwells emphatically on the wgv in which family hap* 
piness may be promoted and sustained by “a certain hilarity, and 
even playfulness, always saving dcgorum," on the of pi^ents, 
** If a mother,” he says, preserves the gloss and brightness of her 
children’s love by indu^mg tlfbm in pktyful caresses. so*may a 
father render liis authority the more intimate by holding it in 
reserve, while his ordinary manner ffoifardshis children is marked 
by vivacity and a discreet sportiveness. ... A father,” he con- 
tinues, “who has the species of talent requisite for the purpose, 
may with advantage, and especially at table, and in hours of re- 
«iax 2 ition— in the garden ana the held— use a sportive style, and 
give indulgence, under the restraints of good Aaste, to facetious 
turns, sudden comparisons, and sprightly apologues.” It may be 
assumed with tllerable collfidenco that very few parents are able 
to resort to this elaborate method of entertaining their families, 
and that very few families would relish ^ch a mode of entertain- 
ment if they were. But we accept Mr. Taylor’s dictum as recom- 
•mendatory of cheorfulncss, and agree with him that it is hoipful 
to family happiness. “Good words,” saj"s Herbert, “cost little, 
and are worth much.” Cheerful words are good tv'ords, for they 
encourage hope and confirm patience. But tire good merry words 
must not come from the parents only ; they mirst come also from 
^he jon, who, as his parents begin to descend the hill of life, should 
•spring forward, by right of his duty and his love, to lend them his 
support. Can be not devote some little of hfs leisure to his family? 
There may basiclmess in the home, or over it may hang the shadow 
of some misfortune. Let him enter with a brave heart and a clieer- 
Tul countenance, with a hopeful ^ile on the lip an(fa glijji look 
in the eye^; and oh ! how the we& will be strengthened, liow the 
depressed will^be invigorated, what new life and energy will be 
ill/used into the aged 1 Or if the wheels of life should be working 
smootJdy, nof less wilHys cheerfulness add to tl^ general vivacity : 
the laughter will be all the readier andPheartier ii*^haiied by him, 
the mirth all the more spontaneous and ardent If he help to pro- 
duce it Do not Igt your amusements, however lejptimate,-^o 
not let even your studies prevent you from frequent participation 
in the “ evebiifgs at kornf).” Let home be yonr home so long as 
you can keep within feasible access of it, and let its innocent 
pieties and lively humours owe something to your cheerfulness. 
“ Mirthfulness and courage,” said Luther, “ innocent inirthf ulness 
and rational, honourable courage, are the b&st medicine for young 
men, and ffr old men, too ; ^r all men against sad thoughts.” 
Does a young man want to know whether he is pursuing the ri^ht 
path in life, whether his pleasures are innocent ana his aims 
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^nerooa^ vlietlier4iis heart ib as pure as it was iu liis childhood’s 
mnoceilcel Let him coiisidei whether he loves his home with 
the old love, and whether he can share in the simple home occu- 
pations, the unstudied home amusements, with the old cheerful- 
ness When a young fhan begins to weary of his home, t^cu the 
tender domestic intercourse has no longer a charm for him, he 
may^est assured that there something wrong, that his con- 
science is not at rest Alas I it is time for him then to weep for 
the innocence and the peace thatVill ncjcr more return. 

Lastly, it is necessary for those of ua wlio seek to promote the 
happiness dl home to culfivAe Sympathy. Imak Walton says 
of the admirable mother of the Church poet, George Herbert, that 
she ruled her family with such a swedtiiesa and compliance with 
the recreations and pleasures of youth as did incline them to 
spend much of their time in her company, which was to her greaW 
content” They svei'e drawn towards her by her sympathy with 
tliem ; and it is this power of sympathy which gives to w^oinen in 
their treatment of the young such ansidvantago $vcr men. They 
enter into every taste, feeling, aspiration. Their sympathy is the 
great Midas charm wliicH turns to gold everything that it touches. 
And if something of this sympathy young men 'would infuse into 
their relations with«their families, as George ITughes did in th^ 
capacities botli of son*and brother, as Sir Walter Scott did, and 
Kingsley did, •and the Napiers, and so many great and good men 
have done, they wmild bo surprised to find what a new colourjt 
. would give to their daily lives. Half, nay, more than half the mis- 
undi'rstandings which simke domestic peace ; half, nay, more thai^ 
half the suspicions that poison domestic confidence, originate iii» 
>vant of sympatljy. The son stands aloof from his father, wrapped 
in a half-timid, half-proud reserve ; tlie brother shtfliks from bU 
sister, suspecting her of coldness or contempt, and gradually the 
breac|^ wiaftis and deepens unt^l it swallows up the precious store 
of family afifection. But meniDer.s of the satne fainHy udd have 
no interests apart from each other ; their pun^Ls, {deasures, 
hopes, ambitions they should have, as fur os pos-siol^ in common ; 
they sBould shar^— 

inward fragrance of each other'a lioart/* 

Jeremy Tayipr Iflia a beautiful passage on t^iis wonderful power 
of sympathy, which can he so cherished and tended as to nil the 
heart with a living love and to sanctify with*a Sacred light ; 
— “ Everf man rejoices twice,” he says, *' when ho has a partner of 
his joy. A friend share^ my sorrow and makes it but a moiety ; 
but he swells my joy and maizes it double. For so two^channels 
divide the river and fessen it into rivulets, and in.ake it ^fordable, 
and apt to be di-unk up by the revels of the Sirftn star ; but 
two torches do not divide but increase the flame ; and though 
my tears are the sooner dried up when they run on my frienaa 

B 
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cheeks in the (umcs of compassion, yet whtsn my flame hatk 
kindled his lamp, wc unite the glories cand make them fadiaut, 
like the golden candlesticks that bum before the throne of Ood. 
because tJiey shine by numbers* by unions, and confederations 
light abd joy.” By carrying this power tof sympathy into their 
intercourse with their family young men miiy double their plea- 
sures and greatly lessen their cai^. They will find a new ^urce 
of amusement lying close at hand if tlicy can take a genuine 
interest in tlie studies ^of theif' younger brothers and sisters, in 
the occupations of the older, in the objects and pursuits of tneir 
parents. Homo will acquire a fresh aUractiun, domfetic life will 
gain a novel character. Their own minds and hearts will be the 
better for it. In the intSrvals of study or business this new ex- 
citement will act as a tonic and brace up tlie system for the more 
*«vigorous discharge of the daily duty j while the constant exercise 
i)f all the best and kindliest qualities will hnapily prevent that 
deadening of the affections into a frigikl sclnshness which has 
blighted so mariy young mcin’s lives. 

At home, too, the young student may learn to converse, I sup- 
pose this is the one art which nobody tc.'lthes and apparently few 
iicoplo cultivate. It is often objeeb d against tbe English tlmt they 
«urc not a couvoi'sa}:)l6 people ; that they do not talk as well or as 
willingly as the Americans or the Fren6h. We have produced 
some famous talkers : Solden and Johnson, and Bbrke and Fox, 
md Canning, and Sydney Smitli, and Macaulay ; but they have 
served only to make more conspicuous the general dumbness of 
'^he nation. In our clubs, our social parses, our railway iourueys, 
- how^ few talk at all, and how very few talk tolerably ! Glo to an 
evening-partY* and you see the guests nfhged opposite to one 
another like platoons of hostile soldiers, and you hear an occasional 
dropping fiie of chance observations or a sudden volley of gossip j 
^ut there is no sustained conversation among the whBlo c^npaiiy 
or ainong^tlie groups into which it breaks up. Occasioigilly 
some gifted opd courageous being takes heart to brave tlie de- 
pressing sdeuco, and by dint of perseverance and good humoiir 
succeeds in Starting a ^abject which proves acceptable dr intel- 
ligible to the majority and elicits tolerably aniiaated con- 
versation. But such gifted beings are met withconly at rare 
intervals, and yoi^ may attend a long and »dre^ry series of 
** evening-parties ” w'itliout ^theriiig g new idea or finding a 
chance of fli.*«ussing ai^ old one. It is not that Englishmen 
do not think, but that ^ey do not learn how to give expression 
to their thoughts. Yet the man who can talk— I do not say 
brilliantly, but sensibly — is eauipped with a gift which will make 
hitn welcome everywhere. The accomplUlilnont is not so dijDdcult 
to acquire %s might be 8urmj|5ed from its rarity. You cannot 
write well without practice, and you cannot talk well without 
practice. Begin, therefore, at home ; practise in the fumUv cirdn 
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•When, in the winter eveninn, the shutters are closed upon the 
outside world, the curtails at^wn and the lam^ lighted— when 
every dimple smiles upon the cheek of home— take your place in 
t^e little ring of happy faces, and endeavour to promote a flow of 
genial, wise, and good-llumoured talk. Shakespeare has toRl us the 
indispensable elements . it should be pleasant without scurrility, [ 
witt]( without affectation. free«w4thout indecency, learned without 1 
conceitedness, novel without falsehood.” Or we may take the ' 
compound prescribed by^Sir Willfam Temple The first ingre- i 
dient is truth, the next good sense, the thira good-humoun and the 
fourth wit.*^ You may nof b^able to be witty— and for Heaven’s 
sake don’t pretend to it-^othing is more dreary than the emptiness 
of false wit ; but you <jRi be sensible, Idndly, natural You are 
not to talk, however, for the sake of self-display. Conversation 
implies that cdl will do their part; and a good ’‘converser” wilk 
know bow to listsii os well os how to talk— how to impel others 
to join in the harmoniosis current as well as how to join in it 
himself. So says the sententious Y^aiuug, who^wrapped up so 

many nice little maxims in his corre(^ couplets :— 

• 

** *Tii a task indeed to learn to hear ; 

In that the skill of conversation lies, 

That aUova or^akes you both polite andevise.*’ 

Do not raise the objection that you are at a loss for su^'ects in 
days when the newspapers furnish you with so many. The \^t 
new book, the last new play, the last speech of a great states- 
man, some indication ofeioreign manners, some new invention 
science, some fresh masterpiece in art— such topics as thes^ will,^ 
agreeably fill up a tacant half-hour, and your family or your 
friends os well as yourself will profit by the uiscussf)n. As Cow- 
per says : — 

‘ The mind, despatched if^ion her busy toil. 

Should range where Providence has blessod the loi^ : 

Visiting every flower with labour meet, 

And gathering all her treasures, sweet by sweek 
She should imbue the tongue g^itb what she sips, 

I And sMd the balmy blessing on thl 
Thot good diffused may more abundant crosr, 

Ad. speech may praise the Power that bids it flow.”. 

It was sai^ of Varille^ that of ten things which he knew he 
had learned nine from conversation; gnd^he storflS of general 
infonnatien possessed by royal personageg who are known never 
to have studied were acquired in their intercourse with the leading 
minds of their ago and country. As Bacon puts it, conference or 
conversation makes ready man it imposes on us tlie neces- 
sity of keeping our knowledge clpse at hand, so thA we may be 
able to draw upon it without difi^culty. Bacon goes on to recom- 

# 1 j 51.1- 
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“It is good in discourse” ho says, “and spedtb of coiiTcrsatiotJ^ 
to vary and intermingle speecli of ,tliepi%scnt occasion wlft argu- 
ments, talcs with reasons, asking of quastions with telling of 
opinions, and jest with earnest ; for it is a dull thing to tire, and, 
as we i^’ay now, to j.ido anythin/j too far.” ^And he points out how 
conversation may be made prohtable for self-culture : — “ lie that 
questioneth much shall learn *hvich and content muchi; but 
esiiecially if he apply his questions to tlio skill of the persons 
whom lie asketh ; for h^. shall dive thenr occasion to please them- 
selves in speaking, and 4 iirnscjf sliall continually ^tlier know- 
ledge.” In another way conversnlioR may bo turned to good 
account ; it may be made to act as an mcentive to stu«ly, if y»ou 
feel that it is your duty fb play that part in conversation which 
you exjiect others to play, to entertaiu and inform them as you 
^osire them to entertain and inform 3’ou. Conversation is a game 
in which everybody ought to put down a stake, because eveiyoody 
shares in the profits. * 

Home is tlio i^ace where you may bc.'^t deal with the {esthetic side 
of self-culture. At school may have taken “lessons in drawing,” 
and acquired a certain facility in making biid cojnes of good models ; 
or in “ music,” and have hammered your way through a number of 
oforto “ morceaux ” and “ fantasias,” , This superficial know- 

5 e you may conveniently deepen and extend at home. Pro- 
Y some member of 3'our family may be able \o direct your 
Bt^idies ; if not, “practice makes jicifcct,” afid numerous facili- 
ties in the way of art-cducatioii are now offered^ at a wonderfully 
^hcap rate, by the Govcrninont and varioiVs public bodies. I would 
^ strongly recommend every student to cultivate at least one branch 
of art, not oiiW for the high and pure enjoynient it will afford^ but 
as a relief ann a relaxation from his graver Pursuits. There is no 
true rest in idlenos.s, but there is in a wise change of occupation ; 
tind after assiduous application to^some scientific pursuit onto the 
day’s busifiess, or perhaps the mastery of a foreign language, I 
know no bctt«^ method of refroshing and rein vi^o rating the mind 
than by sitting down to the piano or or<jan,or joining with Jriends 
or family in part-siiigipg^ or making a “fair copy” of some master- 
piece by a great painter. That intellect must qpccssafily be im- 
perfectly cultivated of which the imaginative and eHiotional side 
IS neglected, and whole region of faculties atid perceptions is 
opened up by the study of art. Shall we close our ears to all that 
the areat infflsieians teach us by their mighty harmonies and 
subtle melodies ? Shalt wc shut our eyes to the wise and* beautiful 
and goiierous things which the great painters have put upon their 
eloquent canvas ? ITie love of art so appeals to nur deepest emo- 
tiotis, to ‘all that is best and purest in our nature, so gratifies the 
imagination^hile it contents thqjud^ment, so stimulates the power 
of reflection and quickens the critical faculty, that it is of the 
highest importance to develop and cherish and educate it Mr« 
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fTerbeil Spencer d^^icles tiie leading kinds of act^vit:^ which xon- 
Btituft numan life intt> iiTe classes First, those actmtios which 
directly minister to self-prcscrration ; second, those activities 
which, by securing th& necessaries of Life, indirectly minister to 
self-preservation ; thira, those activities wliicli have for their end 
the rearing and discipline of offspring; fourth, those activities 
'which are involved in the maintdhance of proper social and poli- 
tictil rejatious ; and fifth, those mi^oUaneous activities which fill up 
the leisure part of life, dieted to the gi-aUficatiou of the tastes and 
feelings, li^the last class Qiust be included the pursuit and culti* 
vation of art ; but though it tlius occupies a subordinate position. 

I must still insist upon its importance. ^ Map cannot live ny bread 
alona The imagination must be inspired, the fancy awakened, 
the feelings aroused. The sense of beauty is in a great degree 
coincident with the sense of truth and purity : and though it iap 
certain that the Artist may lead an immoral life, liis art must 
thereby suffer, and the ffighest art will always be the truest and 
purest. Both as a moral and menlaP discipline, not less than as 
a rest and refreshment for the braiif? weaned by much study or 
by the cares of life, the study of art must be strenuously recom- 
mended. If you feel no capacity for the practice of music, take 
up drawing or painrtng^ or, if that be iincongonial or impossiblof 
carve in wood^ mould in clay — do anything which will keep alive 
in you a love of the beautiful. For myself, I know no art which 
is more delightful 3i itself or elevating in its effects than musie. 
With Bishop Beveridge I have found it “the best recreation both 
to my mind and body." * Tlio same motion that the hand 
upon the instrument the instrument seems to make upon the* 
heart. It revives the spirits, composes tlie thought^ delights the 
ear, recreates the mind, and so “not only fits mofbr after-busi- 
ness, but jjills my licart at the present with pure and useful 
thoughts; so that when the nvxsic sounds the sv\ecti.\st in 
enw. truth commonly flows the clearest into my mimi. lo Sir 
William Ilcrschcl, the astronomer, it was a 8oiiw*5 of profound 
pleasure. l^Iilton soothed his weary spirit, when die hud fallen 
on evil days and#vil tonjj^i&s, with tile lofty strains of tlio organ, 
and to otlTers hQ.recommeiided what had brouglit such great gam 
to himself. •“The interim of convenient rest before meat," lie 
writes, “ may both with pnifit and delight be^taken up in recruit- 
ing and composing th^ travailed spirit with the solemn and 
divine hannonies of music heard or ieaiwcd, cklf^r while the 
skilful effganist plies his grave and fueicied descant in lofty 
figures, or the wliolo symphony, w’ith artful and unimaginable 
touches, adorns and graces the well-studied chords of soyie choice 
composer ; soinetiihcs tlic lute or soft organ stop w^aiting on elegant 
voices either to religious, martial, or civil ditties, ifliich, if wise 
men and prophets be not extremely out, have CTeat iiower over 
dispositions and manners to siaooth and make them gentle from 
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rustle haislinessand distempered passions. , Tbe like also would* 
not be inexpedient after meat to assist aM cLerish Nature ifi her 
just concoction, and send their minds back to study in good time 
and satisfaction.” Tbe student to whom th^e pages are addressed 
must be his own organist or pianist, violinist or flutist, and supply 
his own recreation, os did Goldsmith with his flute. Qrav, the 
author of the immortal “ Elegy,” jpefrformed upon the harpsichord \ * 
and it is recorded that he sung to his own accompaniment gn that 
instrument with fine taste and much feeling. Goethe studied 
music at ^hty-one. Tho “ chief est recreation” of George Her- 
bert, the church poet, was music, * in which heavenly art,” says 
Izaak Walton, ** he was a most excellent master, and composed 
many divine hymns and anthems while he sat and sang to his 
lute or viol.” Canon ICingsley, when addressing the students of 
'^Berkeley College, advised them, amid the pursuits of a technical 
education, “ to cultivate the sesthetic faculty,” a taste for music 
and the fine arts. He himself was defective in the musical 
organisation, but his love o!i art was intelligent and sincere ; and 
when planning with his futiwo wife the occupations of their happy 
wedded days, be was careful to provide that in the evening ” the^ 
should “draw, and feed the fancy.” There is a theory, as Sir 
Arthur Helps says^ which has done serioi^ nfiscliief to the cause * 
of general culture, namely, that it is impossible to jexcel in more 
tilings than one. ** Avoid music ; do not cultivate art ; be not known 
to- excel in any craft but your own/* says mady a worldly parent, 
^thereby laying the foundation oi a narrow, greedy cnaracter, 
and edestroying me<ans of happiness an<f of improvement which 
'’’success, or even real excellence, in one pyofession only cannot 
give. And t^refore I say, let one of your amusements at horns 
be the pursuit of some branch of art. 
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LIFE lA TnE WORLD. 

HEN R young man leaves the ftioltcr of the paternal roof- 
tree and goes forth into the world, tlie first difficulty ho 
experiences lies in the choice of friends. Unless circum» 
staned^ should place him in a position of exceptional 
solitariness, fcqpiaintances will quickk throng around 
him, and before long he will ha^t; adfnitted one^r more of them 
to a closer intimacy. Jn due timefthe intimacy will ripen into 
friendship. Upon the wisdom and propriety that have governed 
liis selection will probably depend his success in lifo^^ so great is 
the subtle and unoftei\^atiou8 influence exerted upon our character 
bv the comp!|nionship we keei). We enter society and begin to 
play our part upon the stage while the mind is still plastic, still 
open to every impPession, while the feelings are undisciplined gud 
before the habits are matured. The strength of our passions and 
the real tenderness of ohr nature are unknown even to ourselves^ 
we resemble the clay statue which waits the master’s touches 
mould it into a hero or a slave, into something godlike or somo^ 
thing debased. It is ill for us, perhaps, to come iiAo cont^t with 
a will strqjger than our own, for then we submit unresistingly to 
its guidance ; it is worse to mtet wiih one which read ly acknow- 
laiges a superiority in ourselves, for then we lose tlmtynoral chock 
and support we seriously need. The dangers tligl in either case 
snrrogna us are not the less because we do not»easily discover 
them, and can b% neutra]^ed only b^ discretion which young men 
are slow^o exhibit. How strange it is t^t while a man will dis- 
play the nibst anxious vigilance in choosing a horse, demanding a 
w^arraiity, and doscly criticising its points, will take to himself 
a triend without the pietence of an inquiry into hb antecedents 
or his characteristics f He accepts lib caodentmUfwith implicit 
confideiibe, perhaps dispenses with tlicin^ltogother. A light 
bearing, a confident manner, a merry laugh, a show of skill or 
C(»urage ; some of us ask no more than this of tlie man whom we 
hasten to call our friend. We never ask ounekes w^at is the 
obiect of friendship, or whether in the economy of fife it has any 
▼alue ; it never occurs to us that it is perhaps one of the agencies 
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by which the process of self-edncatioii may becgreatly facilitated* 
** A faithful friefid/’ says an old writer, ^ is a strong defence, and 
he that hath found such an one hath" found a treasure.^' And why t 
Because “a faithful friend is the medicine of life.” We want pf 
o.ir friend that he shall confirm as in all ouf good resolves and per- 
suade us out of all our faults and fallings ; that he shall strengthen 
in U3 the love of truth and purity apd honour ; that he shall $ram 
us wlien we are straying from the right path and encourage us 
when our knees are feeble ; that, in all things he shall help us to 
live “a life of noblest brfe^itL” Friendship, says Lord Clarendon, 
has the skill and observation of the beSst physician, tfie diligence 
and vigilance of the best nurse, and the tenderness and patience of 
the best mother. Ihat, aC least, is the kind of friendship which 
a young man should endeavour to cultivate. 

“At school,” says the author of “Coningshy,” “friendship is a 
passion. It entrances the being ; it tears the sruL All loves of 
after-life can never bring its rapture or itsr wretchedness ; no bliss 
so absorbing, no^'pangs of j/>alousy or despair so crushing and so 
keen 1 Wliat tenderness a(^d what devotion ; what illimitable 
confidence ; infinite revelations of inmost thoughts ; what ecstatic 
I)rosent and romantic future ; what bitter estrangements and what 
yielting reconciliations ; what scenes of wild recrimination, agitat* 
ing explanations, passionate correspondenfce ; what insane sensi- 
tiveness and what frantic sensibflity ; what earthefuakes of the 
h^art and whirlwinds of the soul are confined imthat simple phrase 
— a schoolboy’s friendship 1 ” But as the young man’s friendship 
faust be stronger, calmer, and more equabfe than the schoolboy’s, 
^Bo milst the friend of our riper years differ in many things from 
'‘the friend of our earlier boyhood. I suppose®that most of us form 
in our fancy tlfe ideal of the friend we covet, but I suspect it is not 
an ideal that we can carry into tlie wear and tear of actual life. A 
bappy talent, a gracious presence, a free and chivalrous (ffspo^tion ; 
something more and higher must distinguish the friend whom w® 
expect to stfincLby us in “ the battle and tlie march.” He must not 
bo a Bayard, uyihm we admire ratlior than love ; nor a Boswell, for 
whom we feel -a scarcely^disgiiised contempt w Idle accepting his 
liumblo offices ; but a ^hfde in whom w#can trust, and®i brother 
in whom we can place our best affection. BetA\^eu*xs and onr 
friend must exist a tnie and living sympathy ;• thj^ sympathy 
which forms a constant bond of conmniidcation between two 
friends ; tliatisyiniiatliy which cements a thorough and permanent 
unity of interests. It is not needful that our pursuits «r tastes 
should corresnond ; similarity of character is by no means iudis- 
pepsable, perhaps not wholly desirable. In temperament and 
oispositioli Dickens differed widely from John Forster, yet the 
friendship bAwcen them was as real as it was lasting. Except 
in a love of truth, and in that closo^ deep sympathy of which 
1 Lave already spoken, there was little resemblance between 
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Jolin Sterling and* Archdeacon Hare, yet each ^ve to the other 
his coHifidence and afilction^ The grave, puiegmatic, sober- 
minded AtticUs would seem to have had few points of con- 
tact with the restless, impulsive, brilliant Cicero, yet they were 
bound together in the^ond of a devoted and unwavering* friend - 
ship. The old adage that “birds of a feather flock together” is 
tnie,J think, only of foul and .uAclean birds. We do not And in 
6oci6t3rthat men of similar tastes and diameters “ forgather,” as 
the Scotch say ; there is^an attraction in contrast. We naturally 
seek in our friend that which we oursfiifves do not possess — the 
“ other half 8 f our soul,” to *118^ the old Platonic fancy. The moody 
nature seeks the brighter, the weak falls back upon the stronger, 
the phlegmatic is drawn towards the iflrdent William III. finds 
a friend in the impetuous Bentinck ; William Pitt is attmeted by 
Oeorge Canning; Charles James Fox sits at the feet of Edmunds 
Burke. • 

The duty of a friend has been thus stated : — “To support you 
in high and noble pursuits, raising your spirits anfl adding to your 
courage, till you outdo yourself.” H(^wlio would fulfil this duty 
must needs be strong in*mind and true in hea,rt, and hence wo are 
led to the conclusion that in seeking our friends we must seek 
loftier natures tliaiKJiir own. We must look to them, as Lordi 
Brooke looked up to Si!* Pliilip Sidney, or Xenophon to Socrates, 
or Kingsley tt) Slaiirice. They must bo honourable and pure, 
gentle yet manly, tmthful and refined ; so that we may be able^ 
trust to them our weaker selvas, in the assurance that they will 
rot betray us. 'J’hen thty will stimulate ns as Faraday siiimilateci* 
Professor Tyndall, who speaks of his friendship as “ energ? and * 
inspiration.” “ Exanfide,” said Burke, “ is the school of mankind, 
and they will learn at no other.” Says Mark Anto% ; — 

“ For mine own part, 

1 ahall be glad ipKcarn of uoble men.’* 

• , . • 

In the Life of General Nicholson, the Indian hgao, who did so 

much to crush the great Sepov Mutiny, it is very touching to read 
of liis deep scii*'e^)f the d|il)t he ow’ed to Jl^rbcrt Edwnrdes ; liow 
he felt thifb his friendship luid nurtured and developed all that was 
best in his fiiaracter ; how he longed to be always under the in- 
fluence of l^s cltjvatiiig and ennobling cxaimde. Oh I there are 
friends who make inen’a lives nobler and better, rescuing them 
from the slough of vice and folly, an 4 lifting thenf up into the 
pure moiAitaiii air I There are friends wlio have ever the word of 
counsel and the helping liand at the service of those whose stay 
and comfort and hope in life is their ^nerous, ready ^evotion. 
There are friends whb know how to waken the slumbering con- 
science and to stimulate the sense of duty. There arf friends who 
m bind np the bleeding heart and steady the tottering feet 
There are fnends who can put forth such a potency of aim and 
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pai 7 >oso as to make tbomselves and ofhers, not^n word or opiiiioBi^ 
but in life and iction, good and great fo the friendship of such 
friends may justly be applied the ^ords of Emerson : it is in verv 
truth a commerce the most strict and homely that can be joined, 
more strict than any other of which we hane experience. *Uti8 for 
aid and comfort through all the relations and passages of life and 
death. It is fit for serene demand graceful gifts, and country 
rambles, but also for rough roads and hard fare, shipwreck, poverty, 
and persecution. It keeps companv witl^the sallies of the Wit and 
the homes of religion. We are to dignify to each other the daily 
needs and offices of man’slife, and eyibtlhsh it by coumge, wisdomi 
and unity.” Friend 1 ” let us say, ^'give me thy band ; it is for 
life and in death. I am te be made better by thee, yet will not all 
the debt be mine, for thou thyself wilt profit by the good work 
^thou doest Be true, be honest, be brave ; for if thou failest, I 
too must fiiil. WJierever thou gocst, I too n^ist go. As thou 
prosperest, 1 too shall prosper. Boar thyielf bravely m the battle, 
tor remember Ilcarry thy ^ield” 

As with friends, so wit^ ** acquaintances the student who 
devotes himself to the worx of self-culture must be jealous of the 
character of his associates, must be careful that they reach a 
^certain moral and intellectual standard. Gqperally speaking, we 
ihust avoid subjecting ourselves to any influences which will lower 
our tone of thought or confuse our views of rigtit and wrong. 
What is the meaning, my friend, which you •attach to life? Do 
^u look upon it as a stage of preparation for the future? Do 
«»you look upon it as a trust placed in ypur hands, of which you 
^ must render an account to God and your own conscience ? Do 
** you desire that the ten talents, or the five talents, or the one 
talent at yoiy* disposal sliould be multiplied an hundredfold, or 
returned witTiout increase or profit to the Giver? If life be a 
gComedy or a farc^e, through wliicb you can rattle with song and 
laughter, the seriousness with whicu I discuss its responsfbilities 
is, I grant^oi]. extravagant and absurd ; but if it have its tragi 9 :il 
scenes ana it?* solemn issues, what then? For my own part, 1 
think that under any circumstances 1 would t^ to spench life as 
a Tliemistocles rathefl than as an Alfibiades.* 1 wqpld rather 
be one of Caesar’s veterans than of those curled ^rlings” in 
Pompey’s army who shrank from the shock oj battle lest they 
should be slashed flnrl scarred in their comely faedk. I wish to 
support ho ve^’er, neither a pessimistic tior an optimistic theory 
of life, but to put it forivard as a time allowed us fog the per* 
formance of certain dufies— a time in which we aliould fit ourselves 
as best we can for that groat Hereafter which we know to be 
inovitab^. We have before us the example of men who have 
thought noVy and acted worthily ; and as Demosthenes said to 
tlio Atlieniana, so may we say to ourselves ^ If occasion be want* 
bg, and we cannot act like our ancestors, let us at least think like 
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tbeui, and imitate Iheir greatnesa of soul" Tlierjfore, in homely 
pliraseyVe must be careral nrl^t company Tre keep. It is not so 
much that the world will judge us hv our companions, as that 
their comi^nionship will help or hinder us in the work we have 
to do. His must indfhed be a strong mind which can*alwa\w 
preserve its tone unaffected by that of the men with whom he 
constently associates. Depend 'lipon it that cannot be done 1 
Uncon§cionsly to yourself, you will be raised or lowered, en- 
couraged or depressed, by the inflfience tljjsy will dailv and hourly 
bring to bear upon you. A soldier might as well resolve to 
^'rnark tiine^ only in theViiffst of a regiment of men steadilv 
marching j in spite of himself he w*ould be carried along with 
them. hen Antistlicncs was asked ^vhat learning was most 
necessary for man's life, he answered, ** To unlearn that which is 
nought : and unless we act wisely in choosing our acquaintances 
we shall always be unlearning. 

“A crowd, says Bacdh, “is not company, an<Lface« are but a 
gallery of pictures, and talk but a tiwkiing cymoal, where there 
IS no love.'' In choosiiiff our acquaiiatances, we must display a 
certain selfishness ; they^iust be persons from whom we can gain 
something ; persona who will help us to make our lives better and 
brighter, though in sr Ic^ degree than our friends and intimates<» 
can da Life is short and we have no time to waste. ^ If A and 
B. and C. can Ao nothing for us, cannot sny a wise thing or a witty, 
cannot suggest a goCtl thought or do a good action, cannot strengthgp 
or move us by their sympathy, cannot share in our wholesome 
pleasures, cann<ft keep before us the idea of duty, for Heayen’s-- 
sake let us have none of them ! We do not want to gather aoout 
us “ a gallery of pictufes" or to fill our ears with the empty sounds 
of “ tinUing cymbals.” It is easy enough to pick up a%quaintanc^ ; 
any young man can find otlicr young men w ho will go with him 
to the^heaire or the music-hallpor join him in a bgnk-holiday cx-^' 
cuKion, or accept his invitation to ^‘a little supper.” 'Iliere need 
be no harm, thuiigh there can be little good, in such^quVdntancos ; 
but the mischief may be great, nay, irreparable, if these acquaint- 
ances Belong to \he or would-be^ “Jnst " school of young 

men, now^aj’s so unhappily numerous— idiotic young men wdio 
ape the follies anii vices of their social superiors, who mimic the 
inanities of the ‘'•crutch-and-tootlipick ” classj^wrtio buy the photo- 
graphs of loose women ^exposed in shop-windows, who noisily 
applaud the coarse and stupid ditties roareduout lions” of 

tne musie-halLs, w^ho infest the streets wjth their silly laughter 
and rank tobacco-smoka No life. I think, is so sad, so utterly a 
blank, so dreary a tragedy, as the life of a fast young man. He is 
ft stranger to aU innocent pleasures, to all wholesome enjoyments. 
For him the poets have never sung, for him great mew have never 
lived. Not for him have heroes done those deeds, or great writers 
put on record those thoughts^ which have nervM the hearts of 
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nations. Not for Lim is tlie glory in th^gross^r tbe splendour in 
the flower, the beauty of God’s he8.vens,nhe music of murmuring 
streams, tlie mystery and maje<(ty of the ocean. Not for him is 
the jov of honest endeavour or the rapture of the strifa Not for 
him the happiness of a pure love or the^confidence of a tender 
heart. A conscience seared by incessant self-indulgence, a mind 
degraded and debased by the lowest associations arid coarsest 
raotives—wlio will not pity this^po<»r fool who stumbles o^ in the 
blackness of darkness t<4 certain ruin } No such companion will 
the young student select who is faithful to the idea o^sclf-culture. 
Bacon tells us that Demetrius^ kin^ of Maccdon, would at times 
withdraw from business, lyid, m the company of men like-minded 
as himself, give up liis days and ni"hts to the pursuit of pleasure. 
On one of those occasions he made illness a pretence for his seel u- 
^flion. His father, Antigonus, paying him an unexpected visit, met 
a gay youth coming out of his chamber. When iVntigonus entered, 
“ Sir,” exclaimed Demetrius, “ the fever l(?ft me just now." “ Aye,'^ 
answered Antigonus, “ I thtnk it was ho whom 1 met at the door.” 
The fever of bad company Is^atal to all coi^tiniied effort ; it weakens 
not only the moral sense but the intellectual powers. A young 
man’s associates, according as they are ill or w'ell chosen, will be 
^he millstone tha4, hung about his nock^ dmgs him downward, 
deeper and ever deeper, or the steadying and supporting arms 
which faithfully and tenderly assist him in his ufm^ard progress. 
^Kichard Baxter speaks of it as a blessing tliat he narrowly 
escaped getting a place at court in the early part of his life. 
®Most men, I suppose, would have grieved over it as a misfortune ; 
- but Baxter knew that lie would nave been thrown among com- 
panions who w’ould have checked his spiritudl growth. Unhappily, 
tlicre are inAviduals with whom it is impossible to associate, 
even for an hour, except to your moral injury ; thingsjyill be said 
Vhich you ought never to hear, inlprcssions will be made fotal to 
your piety.of neart. One w’ould almost believe in the eternitjfc of 
evil, apart fro*» theological considerations, if it were only for the 
fact tliat the tnemory seems to retain indelibly evciything that is 
ill. We all know tha^a^coatse jest or a^^ulgar Sj^ng is remeinbered 
much more easily than words of higher moanii^ or Beauty. A 
friend once told me that a wicked saying which he liai^ifccidentally 
heal'd in his boyhood would constantly recur to Iris r^pollection, in 
spite of all his efforts to **6ink it deeper than did ever plummet 
sound.” Tlfbu?;lits ^-ehicU we would gladly exorcise, memories 
which w^e W’ould willingly banish, again and again start*up before 
us to throw a shadow over our path and wound us with the sting 
of conscjence. Therefore be on your guard ; rank not among 
yo'hr compmiions any who seek to raise d laugh by utterances 
. impurcu proRine, or vulgar. Be all the more vigilantly on vour 
guard, because you will be tempted at first to make light of the 
cfi^nce, to hope or believe that it will not occur agairi^ or that 
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Tour superior mortlitv ujill overawe and convert the oflenders. 
Kot bcT; when a man hoe onc^ soiled bis feet with mire he cares 
not where or into how much he wades. You will find your sense 
of,disgust grow weaker with custom ; you will cease to reprove 
because you null get i 8 think that there is no cause for censure ; 
your moral sensibilities will be deadened until you can no longer 
distinguish between good and <Aril, and until you come to the 
fearful, resolve that evil sliall be your god. The w’ay, then, to 
preserve your w'hiteness*of heart* unsiilljpd is to avoid the con- 
tagion of bad company. If you pass tlwough the fire, your gar- 
ments wull sftiell of it though ton should escape being burned. 

But it must not bo thought that I would deter the student 
from “entoriug'.into society.*^ On the ton trary, social influences 
of the riqht kind w*ill assist him in his tn,sk of self- cult 11 re. It is a 
grave misfortune for youi^g men who come up from tlio country - 
to earn their livelihood in London or any other great city, that 
they ore thereby shut oiif, at least for a time, fro|n tlie innocent 
pleasures of social intercourse, and som polled to choose (very 
often) between solitude and uncongenial companions. To some 
extent the evil may be avoided by joining a Literary Institute or 
Mutual Improvement Association, but neither teaches that self- 
knowledge wliich it* is JO important fora young man to acquire.* 
By going out into society we learn our true value. Wo discovor 
that we are iiol the very clever fellows which in the silence of our 
quiet studies we th(?ught ourselves ; that to many men there aiar 
many gifts, and that if one excel in this another excels in that ; 
we find that we are conthiually in need of indulgence and oxgusc. 
and thus are led to make aiiow’ance for others ; and w^e are 
taught by sharp exjibrienccs a useful lesson of politeness and 
subordination. If these are negative advantages, to it reineni- 
bered that there are also positive gains ; for social intercourse 
quickens dfir intelligence, sharpens our judgment^ widens our* 
vicu\'s of men and things, and deepens our sypipj^lhies. It 
accustoms us to the quick nandling of our weapqias. Society is 
the drill-ground where wo learn to march and couutorinarch, to 
keep stdp with oug fellow.*^ to obey tlie w'pr^ of conimand. Still 
more valudble lessons does it indirectly, if not directly, teach us— 
lessons of *ornsidcration and generous self 'Saeri flee, of respect 
for the great, virtues, of admiration of unassuming graces. The 
student must not undegrate the value of those good manners 
whica society imposes upon its mcmbei; asi a condifion of their 
membehilnp. An easy and graceful deference towards superiors, 
an unfailing good-humour towards equals, an unassuming courtesy 
tow^ards inferiors, these are the three oulwanl smiis of the true 
gentleman. Now it Is certain that almost all of us delight in 
what is refined and beautiful, that we feel an iustincifve pleasure 
in watching a graceful carnage, that we are well pleased by a 
courteous and poUte address ; it puts cs upon bettor terms with 
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our8eI?ea, it apoeab to that sense of the becftminff wliich eduea* 
tion necessarily develops. We m^t nol laugh at the Fredch lady 
who declared that she could not read her prayers with comfort 
except from a finely-printed and finely-bound prayer-book. We 
are alPof us pained when a boor with roiigh manners and a bois- 
terous voice thrusts himself into our company. 

What makes tlie gentleman f The question is often put and 
often answered. I have hinted at it in the preceding (hapter. 
Here let me say that if^culturd supply nine parts of the making, 
society, I think, must contribute the tenth, lliere may be wit 
and wisdom, generosity of hearty cibvation of sefltiment, and 
a liberal education^ but the polish of manners can be given only 
by society. The diamond must be applied to the lapidary’s wheel 
before the lustre that is in it will be visible to every eye. Accord- 
^ ing to Finerson^ the word gentleman ^ is a homage to personal 
and incommunicable properties. Frivolous and fantastic addi- 
tions,” he says,^* have got associated w*itlf the name, but the steady 
interest of mankind in it must be attributed to the valuable pro- 
perties which it designate^ An element which unites all the 
most forcible persons of every country,* makes them intelligible 
and agreeable to each other, and is somewhat so precise that it is 
•at once felt if an individual lack the inasonie sign, cannot be any 
casual product, but must be an average* result of the character 
and faculties universally found in man. It seemS a certain per- 
^neiit average, as the atmosphere is a permanent composition, 

' whilst so many gases are combined only to bo decompounded. 
^CoTjyne ilfaut is the Frenchman’s description of good society— os 
. m mu9t be* It is a spontaneous fruit of talents and feelings of 
precisely that class who hgve most vigour,* who take the lead in 
the svorld ofPthis hour, and. though far from pure, far from con- 
stituting the gladdest and highest tone of human filing, is as 
•gttod as the whole society pernsits it to be. It is mad(k of the 
spirit more than of the talent of men, and is a compound rc&ult 
into wdiicTi ei^ry great force centres as an ingredient — namely, 
virtue, wit, beauty, wealth, and poiver.” I recognise a consider- 
able exaggeration in \Jii^ dcpfinitioiL Jt is not^wit, or behuty, or 
. wealth, or power that lies at the root of tlio true idea of a gentle- 
i man— it is eymjrathii / the power of accommodalingadhe’s self to 
i those with whom one mixes so that they shall feel nq^olling sense 
of inferiority, shall oe set completely at, their ease, shall be main- 
tained and •eacouraged jn their s^f-rcsnect. It was thus that 
Louis XLV. in his hapjjper years could maxe those admired to his 
presence forget the King, and remember only the gcutlemaa It 
was thus that Marlbonmgh prevailed over crabbea generals and 
susmeiofis politicians ; his sympathetic ait disarmed their hoe- 
tiUt|,and A refusal from him was more willingly accepted tlum 
would have been the assent of a man of less exquisite address. 
When Clement XIY. became Pope, the ambassadors of the several 
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•tates represented At bis court waited upon bim^n ith their con- 
gnitubAiona. As they wore introduced and seTerallv bowe<^ be 
bowed also with so much ^race that each felt as if he had received 
a personal compliment The master of the ceremonies told hb 
Ilolinc^ afterwards tBSki it was contrary to etiquette to’ return 
the salute. *‘Oh. I beg your pardon/' said he have not been 
Popealong enougli to forget gudd manners" Ife had not con- 
quered tlie sympatlietic impulse which induced him to do what 
he could to satisfy those^with whdrn he in contact ; he w*as 
an adept in the art of politeness, but not in that of etiqucttoi A 
poor womaif sufibring froth dP grave malady once came to me 
after an interview with an eminent physician, which 1 had been 
the means of procuring her. 1 found site had little to say of the 
nature of her illness or the hopes of a cure ; all she would dis- 
course upon was, nut the physician's ability and knowledge, but 
his fine inannerai is such a gontlcninn,'' she again and 

again exclaimed ; ** he qwite felt for me : 1 could |eo he w*as real 
sorry. Oh, he is a regular gentleman 

If sympathy be, as I suggest, the frndamental qualification of 
a gentleman, it is easy to^igreo with Thackeray that 'Si gentleman 
b a rarer man than some of us think for." The great novelbt, 
who himself was as true a gentleman as ever exorcised the highest* 
qualities of mind and iicart in an (mtwardly gracefur manner 
continues, “Which of us can point out many sucli in his circlet- 
men whose aims are generous, whose truth is constant, and no^ 
only constant in its kind, but elevated in its degree ; >\ hose want 
of meanness makes them simple ; who can look the world hongstly 
in the face wiili an emial manly svmpalhy for the great niid the 
small. ^Wo all know & hundred whose coats are very well made, 
and a score who liave excellent manners, and one (k two happy 
beings who are what they call in the Mnner circles/ and have shot 
into thg ve^ centre and bulls-ofe of fasliion ; but of gentlemen,' 
how many 1" It is not enough to dress iincxceptionably^ it b not 
enough to commit to memoiy the rules and direct^ns forth 
in umiiuab of etiquette ; it is not cnoimh to talk with ease and 
gmeo ; S'ou must ^ver bea^ in mind, tfiid upon, tlie great law 
of courtesp emimemted by divine lips— you must do unto others 
as you woulkbthat they should do unto you. These words contain 
the essence of all 4rue gerUemuulincss. To b^ganerous, wise, and 
brave, to be iionest and ^ue, to treat old age with respect, and 
yOutl* with reverence, and women eTiivalitjuS devotion, 
towards M to show the fine behaviour spnngs naturally 
from a self-denying spirit— thb b to be a gentleman. 

Unquestionably the want of society, and'of the safeguard which 
society may bring with it, is an evil that requircfi considera- 
tion. Everybody Knows that hundreds of young nlen are an- 
nually withdrawn from the tranquillity and comparative innocence 
of their rural homes, n^here they have eiyoyed the Aecurity ol 
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domestic happiness and the advantag| of jihrental supenrisioo^ 
and thrown into the life-maelstcom or a great city, exposed to 
all its temptations, all its allurements and perils, with no helping 
hand ip guide them into, or prevent thek wandering from, the 
right path. 1 think that the risk attenomg this transplantation 
is not properly appreciated. The young mind is naturally bold, 
ardent, and fond of new things* so confident in itself that it will 
sometimes plunge into temptations in order to show how easily 
it can acconi])lisl) a vicV>rv over them ; iand in the busy linm of 
men and the innumcraVio excitements of a great city the still 
small voice which niiglit warn it of daligcr speaks luftieard. Like 
the prince in tlie fairy tale, unfortunate youth sees only the false 
fmits and beguiling fiow&rs of the wayside, and not the serpent 
that lurks among them. It is unnecessary to repeat an oft-told 
• tale, or to dwell ui»on sad experiences wliich, from their very 
frequency, Iiave cca.sod to attract attention ; but I would take 
occasion to prq'^cst against the doctrine lield by not a few public 
teachers, and Ijeard too often in the family circle, that “young 
men must sow their wild ^ats.” If they do, they must reap the 
harvest ! For niy T>art, 1 hold it wise to believe that young men 
i should have no wiki oats to sow. I have no patience with tJie 
*'cant that proclaims it an advantage for tjio joiuig soul to lose iU 
bloom of innocence, and talks of the lessons gained by “ experi- 
ence,” as if a man need ]>]uiige into a burning crater to convince 
•kimself that a volcano is active 1 I venture to tay that this teaching 
has been tlie ruin of many a fine nature and promising intellect ; 
*’ un(\ 1 confess my inability to understjfhd how Christian fathers 
can consider it a benefit for their sons to have “seen the world." 
For what docs this meani Simply that, instead of endoi^vouring 
to fit therns^ves to do their duty os Christian gentlemen, they 
have been liandling forbidden things, have sullied and besmirched 
•their young hearts with the pollutions of seiisuabtj ; tVat they 
have di^arded the ignorance wliich is youth’s most effectual 
protection, ft'licy have “ seen tlie ivorltl,” and, in seeing it, have 
grown accintomed to iniquities against which they at first 
revolted. They hav^ “seen the W'orjd,’' and,, in seeing* it, have 
forgotten the quiet mtbs in which they were once actfjstoined to 
tread. They have “seen the world "and the god ttfnhis world ; 
and, in seeing so mnch, have grown dazed, bopwil^prcd, blinded, 
until they can no longer distinguish, the evil from the good. 
When it is*baid thafr-a j'cOung man has “sown hb wild oats," how 
often might it also be .said that ho has sown w ith tlieiA all his 
brigiitcst liopes and purest aspirations, and sowm them in a soil 
which fan bring forth no other crop than one of tares 1 
^ut 1 $ it true that this perilous coursd of education, in which 
tho mind b made to drink poisons, like Mitbridates, in the ho]}e 
tliat they will eventually lose their efficacy, tends to manliness 
and a courageous spirit f Biography, at events, does not 
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answer in the affli'matiys. * It will bo admittoc^ that Cromwell 
was, aff Milton called him, a *‘fibief of men,** even by readers who 
liave inheiitod with their blood the old cavalier strain ; and the 
host of evidence proves that he had no such experience of the 
world os is conveyed ifi the phrases I have quoted. After study* 
ing the law in Loudon, he married, while yet in his twenty-second 
rear# the woman ho loved, and settled down at Huntingdon, 
doing the civic, industrial, and social duties in the common 
way.’* Milton himself--«and to life strength and robustness of his 
character 1 need only allude— was so pure of life that his college 
companions^iicknamed hiib *^he hidy.” Newton, Locke, Words* 
w'ortli, Ilacon, Edmund Burke, William Pitt— soldier, statesman, 
philosopher, poet— to tlicso no sowing Of wild oats was necessary 
or possible. Let it not be supposed, then, that a vouth devoted to 
“pleasure,** to “seeing the world,” Ls a fit prelude to a manhood 
of energetic cfifoit and heroic accomplishment The stream tliat 
rises among mire and \^cd8 getienilly stagnates dn a bog. If I 
turn to the life of such a man as Faraday^ 1 find that his youth 
was spent, not in “seeing the world, ”i»l9ut m patient self culturo ; 
that the leisure which reinaiiicd to him when iiis day’s duties were 
done wQs devoted to the perusal of good books, or spent in hear- 
ing scientific lectures, or in attendance at the meetings of the City* 
Philijsopliical Society. * It may be said that Faraday’s humble 
position saved liim from exposure to temptation, and that ho never 
fell liecause he wasf never tried. Well, if I turn to the lives 
men born in the higher ranks of society, men famous for the work 
they have done in the camp or the council-chamber, to suchjinon* 
as uladstono and Derby, or the “ fighting Najiicrs," I find no re- 
cord of their passing through any process of wild-oats-sowing : 
and 1 think it will be that life ascends by a nafural order of 
progression; that a lofty manhood is the crown and cunsumina- 
tioii o{pa fouth of purity; thsit an ill-spent and self-indulgent* 

} until develops noce.ssarily into a marred and clouded r;(nnhood — 
a manhood of penitence and suffering or of rebellioii ar. 1 despair. 

To rescue young men from all that is implied in ll;o terrible 
phrase •of “sowii^ their gvild oats,”*I knqw no surer or better 
means thau social intercourse. Admission to happy family circles, 
to homes >flikh rejoice in domestic peace and affection, is usually 
a sufficient protection. There are not many m^nds which willingly 
plunge into low pleasitres^and wildcats are often sown reluctantly, 
and with deep inward pain and misgiving believe fhe majority 
of young«men, when they have made a false .stquwould gladly 
retrace it if some kindly helping hand were near. It is easy to talk 
of the Circcan cup, ana the eagerness with which the inUpcicating 
draught is drunk; but this pleasure-seeking is wcarjL work after 
all, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the pursuit is kept 
up only in a spirit of bravado or reckless niclanclioiy, and with a 
loathing at the heart, a constant sinking of the soul, until, indeed, 

C 
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consffience is finally deadened, and "all perception oi truth and 
beauty lost Bht this final collapse and ruin does not conSe until 
after much struggling towards better things ; a struggle which 
would be successiul if out of the cold dark ways of the world Uie 
weary bufferer could pass into the light hnd warmth «of a w^l- 
ordered home. Broadly speaking, the young men of our great 
cities may be divided into two^ classes : those wliose early^’cars 
have been spent under religions and spiritualising influences, and 
those who enter upon their careers with, no such happy prepara- 
tion. For the former 61 ass some kind of provision is made by 
Young Men’s Christian Associations; Cliurch Guilds, Bible-closses, 
and the like, and there is generally an effort made, in connection 
with these, to secure a substitute tor the home. What is wanted 
in this direction is not so much new machinery ns a more active 
and liberal use of that which is already in existence. A closer 
BU])ervision should be exercised by our religious f.eachers, a deeper 
sense of responsibility should be clierished by parents. If from 
))lace to place our young men moved under the protection of a 
watchful and friendly eye,<at would probably bo found that, so 
far us the class we are speaking of is ccfiicerncd, the organisation 
of the Churches is wide enough to include them all, and liberal 
«enough to attract.lhcm, always provided it isocareiully adapted to 
their actual wants and necessities. 

As for the less fortunate class, the young men whose early years 
iiave been passed, perhaps, in the shadow of* un unhappy home, 
or from various causes apart from the preservative power of 
religious impressions, it is difficult to«* determine what can or 
should bo done for them. The w'ork of self culture, honestly 
undertaken, will save a young man from'’grosscr temptations ; 
but it would tbo well for him tliat ho 6hoiji|I come under the higher 
kind of social influences. Much might W^dono in this direction 
•by our literary societies and insfiitutes, if they did Siot .pontine 
themselves so exclusively to “lectures” and “ classes ” “libraries’* 
and “ reaaing^iooma.” But there will still remain nundreds for 
whom Literacy Institutes have no attraction, whom Christian Asso- 
ciations repel ; their rules and progranynes. adinirablo as fliey are 
for young men who have not strayed into the paths of#!rror, offer 
nothing congenial to lighter and more frivolous rrtiiuU •The young 
men who lounge at the corners of our crow’ded thoroijghfiires, who 
make night hideous* with loud snatches of music-hall comic songs, 
who patronreo, the Iqw billiard- room aild the “ i»leasu re-garden,* 
who invade c^r \ratcring-places on Sundays and publioK holidays, 
and insult the ears of decent people with their vulgar blasphemy 
and prurient slang ; the young men who boast of their knowledge 
of tho"^i?orT(i, that is, of the world of the public-house bar and the 
bottfng club and the cheap dancing-room, — ^what is to be done for 
them t They form a deadly canker ia the body j^litic ; are as 
truly a dangerous class’' as the outlaws and pariahs whom we 
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subject to the supfryisicii olf our police, and are nreparing for ua, 
if I mistake not, national trials of alarming magnitude. 

But 1 pass on to consider the student — the young man whose 
aim and chief thought is self -culture— in business. He has to 
earn his living by hi/ daily work, and he docs this, as be does 
everything, with ihoroughneu. That is the primary condition of 
successful work, whether brain-^ork or hand- work: it must be 
Utorough. The labour may not be of a kind to engage our liking, 
and in that case we have to gainb twofold victory over ourselves, 
and in proportion to the severity of tlie struggle will be the fulness 
of the rewara. The effort mafl& and repeated until victory is won, 
will strengthen our character and give us a greater robustness of pur- 
pose From a moral point of view the*inattor is simple enough ; 
we enter into a contract w'ith our employer, and honour demands 
that we should fulfil all its conditions. 1 have often been siir- 
prised at the la*ity wliich many young men permit themselves 
in this respect, at the Ibliictance with which tl|sy discharge an 
obvious duty, at the iinperfec(^||ild 8k)ven]y way in which theii 
work is done. Apart altogoth^Trom the loss their employer thus 
sustains, tJie practice is most harmful ; tlicy themselves are the 
greatest losers, for each failure of duty weakens the capacity to 
distinguish betwoeiWrigJit and wrong and blunto the moral sense? 
It is a part of^ self- culture to accustom one's self to do whatevei 
has to ue done as well as we can do it. Look at the story of 
Frederick Perthes. ' At the age of fifteen he apprenticed himsiM 
to a bookseller, lie was ill fed \ his master was harsh even to 
cruelty : he was at duty%t seven in the morning, on his fe^t the* 
whole day until eight, w'ith only an interval of half an hour for 
dinner at noonday. Touring tlie first winter liis f^t w’cro frost- 
bitten through standing ui)on the cold stones, II#had a severe 
attack of jJlness, and for nine long weeks he lay on his attic-bed 
underlie Kindly charge of Lis master’s daughter, a lovely child of 
twelve years old. “ All day long she sat, knitting-need l^-s in hand, 
by the invalid’s bedside, talking with him, consoliiif anu minlster- 
ing. Upon the floor, among other old books, lay aAran.slation of 
Muratdri's ‘Histegy of Itgly,' and the poorgrirl, with never-failing 
kindness, f-cad through several of the iiondcrous quartos in the 
little dusl^attic.” But the youth’s courage never failed him ; 
he clun^ to tis duty with resolute perseveraupe ) he did his work 
thoroughly, and made himself acquainted with all its details. 
Lonrj as ■wore his liours of toil, he addedeto them® for his own 
saka feeding the German classics and cultivating liis literary 
faculty by efforts at translation and original composition ; and so 
great was tJie satisfaction he thus derived, that he afterwards 
referred to this peribd of labour as “happy yean of earnest 
striving.” In a similar spirit worked George Moora • Engaged at 
a salary of thirty pounds a year in the shop of a London draper, 
be put forth all Im energies to give his employer reasonable 
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service,^ though the monotony of the^oc^upati&n was ill suited to 
Lia active mind, llo soon found, that” coining fresh frdm the 
country, he laboured under many disadvantages. Comparing 
himself; with tiie young men liis associates and fellow- workers^ he 
perceived the deficiencies of his education* a hile his Cumberland 
dialect bctiayed him. Tlie first thing he did in the way of self- 
culture was to put himself to sdiool at night after the hoijps of 
employment were over, and m^tny an hour did he borrow from 
sleep in order to devote^ it to mental improvement At tlie end 
of eighteen montlis lie had acmiired a considerable addition to hia 

I irevious knowledge, and felt liims^lf Sble to take his stand side 
>y side with Lis competitors. Commenting upon this, he says : 
“Let no one rely on what’is termed luck. Depend upon it that 
the only luck is merit, and that no young man will make his way 
' unless lie possesses knowledge, and exerts all his powers in tiio 
accoinplislimeiit of his objects.*’ Leaving the draper^ he obtained 
an engagement ‘.s “ traveller ” for firm ^If wholesale lace-dealei*s, 
and was sent into the Livcipoo||||A Manchester district to collect 
orders and transact basinets. With suph energy did ho work, 
with so much thoroughness, that he almost doubled the trans- 
actions of the firm, while he performed his journey? in a much 
Shorter time than any provJmis agent hi^d found pr^sible. His 
method of woik attracted tlie attention of another lace-dealing 
firm, and they sliowed their sense of its value by’bfToring him a 
Jji^rtnership. lie accepted it, and at the ago of twenty-three 
^^fouiid himself in an iiuiepeiideut position. Thenceforth he worked 
witL still greater vigour. Uw usual “ day “ counted sixteen active 
hours, and as a rule ha was “up” two nights in the week. He 
extended tlie opeiutions of the house in Sil directions, visiting 
witli few cxr:cntioii.s every market-town iii England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, llo had his reward, and, so jar as the 
Ihoro ugliness of his work went, hdl deserved it. ^ 

Observe;, I beseech you, that all CToat men have ^ecn thorough 
workers. It is a characteristic of Napoleon's battles, at least of 
his earlier onys^ that they completely broke up tlie enemy’s force. 
The blow was aimed w^^th so hiuch skill £^id dcalt^witli so mfleh pre- 
cision that the ellect was irresistible. A great agiiy wifi scattered 
before it like smoke before a sudden hurricane. “ Sdethe,” says 
one of the brothers^.Iiare, “has changed the piMuIqJto of Arclii- 
inedes, ‘Give mo a standing-place and I will move the world,* 
into the prdbept, * i\f.ike«good thy standing-place and move the 
world.* This is what ko did throughout his life. So, foo\ was it 
that Luther moved the world ; not by waiting for a favourable 
opportunity, but by doing God's will day by day, without thinking 
ow looking koyopd. We ought not to kifger in inaction until 
lllucher conies up, but, the moment we catch sight of him in the 
distance, to rise and charge. Hercules must go to Atlas and taka 
his loaa off his shouldem perforce.** Goethe was a thorough 
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wnriscr; trhatevepi lie ii|d<!rtook lie consnmmAted with infinite 
fcuil anlA patience. Henc^ tlie admirable jUnish of Ris compositions, 
in all of ivhich the conscientious artist is plainl;^ visible, l lie 
Greeks vrere^iorou^b vrorkent ; deitv or pipkin, it was wrought 
up to tlie highest niaal of use or benuty of which thiy wore 
capable. Therefore it is that to this dny wo value more highly 
the ^gment of an arm or leg o^ an antique statue than a whole 
array of fairies and nymphs iresh from the studio of a modern 
artist frho 1ms not learned the Oeek secret of thoroughness. It 
is told of Michael Angelo, who inhei*i^Rd the old classic spirit, 
that he devRted sixteen hdtirsKiut of the twenty-four to the study 
and practice of his art ; that he frequently rose at midnight to 
resume the occupations of tlie day, the ^ight by which lie handled 
Ills mallet and cnisol proceeding from a bit of candle fixed 1o the 
top of his pasteboard cap. £merson, in his “JCnglish Traits,” 
dwells with emphasis on the working powers of leading English- 
men. He is dolighted vvith their conscicntiousi industry. The 
business of the House of Comm<ms, ]i%say.s^ is conducted bv a few 
persons, but these are hard workers. “ 'Iheir colleagues and rivals 
carry Hansard in their lihads. The nigh civil and legal offices are 
not bods o( ease, but posts wliich exact frightful amounts of mental 
labour. Many of tiio great leaders, like Pitt, Canning, Ciistle« 
reagb, Eomilly, are soon worked to death. They are excellent 
judges in Engmnd of a good worker, and wdien they find one like 
Clarendon, Sir Philip Warwick, Sir William Coventry, Ashl^q 
Purke, Thurlow, Mansfield, Pitt, Eldon, Peel, or llusscll, there is 
nothing too great or too high for him.” • 

If thoroughness be a jirimary condition of good work, Unhr- 
liness is scarcely of inferior importance, nor, in truth, can thor- 
oughness bo achieved wdtliout it. There is notliiig the young 
student needs more fully to understand tlian the apparently 
obviouj^fjftt that ho can do oisly ono thing at a time if it is to 
be^dono well, and that he must do first the work tii< t is ino.st 
essential In other xvords, he must map out his woglc bclore enter- 
ing upon it distinguishing those portions wliicli arn urgent from 
those which may be con^niently dtfcrrpch and allowing longer 
time and ^eater labour to the portions which arc most difficult. 
Method wtlie secret of successful work ; and. jl strongly advise 
the reader draw up daily a brief scliemo of^work, with suitable 
provision for rest ana rec^^eation. 1 do not say that this scheme 
IS to be os unchangeable as the laws of Uie ^Icdes 4m€ Persians — 
it is unwise to nut one’s self in fetters— it will prove a useful 
guide for the due regulation of time and prevent considerable 
w^aste. When a young man sees how short, in reality, is the time 
available for self-impiDvemont, he will be all the nioro ilnwilling 
to fritter away any of it upon unnecessary or injunous amuse- 
ments. Most young men are required to give up to their em- 
ployers a working day of nine hoarse say from nine to six ; and if 
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their employment be sedentary, they mt^t allo^ at least one bocY 
daily for physical exercise. Thus ten hours are disposed of t sleep, 
devotional exercises, and personal duties will occupy nine ; ana 
one hoi^r beinj? reserved for the morning and evening meal, onjy 
four remain for study and recreation. Fouf hours a day, however, 
properly utilised, will enable an earnest student to accomplish 
a sure and steady progress ; but ?t is evident that he cannot ^ord 
to wasto time in considering what should be done next work 
must bo carefully plann^, so that he may pass from one branch of 
it to another without de[a£\ This principle of orderliness he must 
apply not only to his sttufica but 16 his business, anti the result 
will bo that his various duties will present no harassing difiiculties, 
will cause no disturbance bf thought or temper, lie will be free 
from that feeling of U'brry which haunts the unmethodical. The 
** machine will move on easily and noiselessly, because there will be 
no friction. A stranger introduced for the first feiino to one of our 
great railway tetuiinuses will for the mofticnt receive an impres- 
sion of startling coiifnsiom and disorder ; and as ho secs trains 
running this way and tha6, some with gopds, some with pas- 
sengers, and some with empty carriages*, lie will conceive it im- 
possible to avoid a terrible catastrophe ; but as he deliberately 
Purveys the scene, »order springs out of the apparent chaos, and ha 
discovers that each train has its separate line of rails, its uitrerent 
destination, its fixed times of departure and arrival, and even its 
ffiescribcd rate of speed, lljat is, he secs that the whole is 
governed and directed according to a pre-arranged system, and 
'nothing left to chance/’ And then m is able to understand 
why every person engaged in what seemed to him a hopeless and 
diingorous ta^ goes about his work with sd much calmness and 
equanimity :^t is the result of the admirable order that prevails, 
and that inspires a feeling of perfect confidence. Sir Henry Taylor 
observes, that the excitement and flurry of sj)irit8 occ1isi#ped by 
a sense of,urgcncy in affairs, and by too quick and versatile jtn 
apprehension ^f their importance— comprehending in the feel- 
ings more matters at a time than can be entertained by the judg- 
ment— aro obviated b>s»ich Vin habitua4a*oferen^ to order hs shall 
make it paramount to all considemtions but those of tlie most im- 
perious character. ** Calmness is of the very essence ol irder ; and 
if calmness be given, order may easily bo superindqced ; and if 
order be given, it will almost of necessity govern or supersede 
current excitements mid produce calmness.” 

If the orderliness 1 recommend be rigidly observed, it nvcOssanly 
follows that everything will be done at the right time. It is as un- 
wise to l^e too early as it is to be too late ; in either case time is 
losVarrangoments are disturbed, and a senke of uncertointy and 
irregularity superinduced. A young man who was soliciting a 
favour from a French minister was told to wait upon him next 
day at ten o’clock. Resolved to take time by the forelocki ho 
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reached the stateftnan’sl residence at half^past nine, obtained 
adinisAon to his presence* stirpfised him in that stale ui dishabille 
in which no man likes to bo seen except by his valet, and was 
aiigrily dismissed with the reproof that only a fool was sever in 
a hurry I Not only (rcat statesmen, but great einplcwers of 
labour, and, indeed, all men who have much to do and much 
to ilMiik of, insist upon a strict attention to minutes as well os to 
hourl.^ If tlioy have to see A. at ten or B. at eleven, it is well 
that B. should be “ up to time t>ut it neither to their advan- 
tage nor to B.’s that )to should break iiijupon tlie hour allotted to 
A. I have #ften wondered at^the extravagance of fidgety and un- 
methodical people who make frequent journeys, and insist upon 
being “ready,” as they call it, half an hmir or more before they can 
possibly start These are the people who iuing about railway sta- 
tions and steamboat piers, never in time, and always in the way. 
Nothiitg is inor» injurious to tlie quality of a man’s work than 
hurry; and if he ^Yaste9too much time upon a sfigle detail of it, 
ho w’lll have loss time than he oiiglit have for the other details. 
An anecdote related of Talleyrand illu^itratcs that ingenious states- 
man’s dislike to being hflrried. lie had dr.iwn up a statement of 
his relij;ioU3 belief, which on the day of his death was to bo sent 
to the l^ope. On tlie day before he died, his friends supposed hinv 
to be at his last gasp, aifa asked liiin whether tlie confession should 
be despatched! Ilia reply was addressed to the Duclicsso do Diuo, 
and has been thus recorded : — “ Attendez jusqu'i deinain. To^» 
nia vie je me sids fait line regie de ne jamais mo pressor, ct j’ai 
toujours K temps.” Wait till to-morrow. All my life l^havcP 
made it a rule never to be in a hurry, and I have always been in 
time.”) It may bo vdly true, as the poet of the “ Niglit Thouglits” 
puts It, that “procrastination is the thief of tinJ;” but so is 
“ hurry and tlie wise man will disappoint both of these danger- 
oMs p4fef^ by a careful economy and strict division of his time, 
'i^etliod — orclerliness—that is the true secret. “ Let ar things bo 
done decently and in order ; ” — ‘ 

.... “ .So work the honey->»reii, 

* Creatures^hat by a rulS in ^^n^ure tench* 

m The ait i>f order to a peopled kingdom." 

The yoimjt man who has to w’ork for his living must not only bo 
thorough aud orderly, but Contented, Do n^t iliisundei-staiid me, 

1 do not mean that he is«to make no effort to rise ; that ho is not 
to employ his energies and abilities in l^noot effort tb lift himself 
into aliigher position ; but that he is to d«> hU work, wliatevcr it 
may be. without any affectation of being above it It is a common 
error ot the young men of the present day to affect thig kind of 
superiority. You wftuld think they have been bvn with kid 
cloves on their hands as w'ell as silver spoons in tneir mouths ! 
Their lordly and supercilious air of indiftcrcuce to their calling, 
however amusing from one point of view, is sufficicsntly painful 
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irom anotbcr ; for it itidioittes a grave oWl <lc0c!eii<yr. .It ebowe 
that their heart h not in their w^rk ; that they hate forftied no 
clear conception of the law of doty ; that they do not understand 
the priticijplee of honesty and honour, The tadc we .undertaif^e^ 
whatever ite nature, wenre bound to eteedte to the best of our 
ability ; and, oa WbeweU says, that we auffhi to do it is of itself a 
sufficient and ultimate answer to the questions wAy we shouU do 
iti how we are dliged to do it} Carlyle has long preached to 
us the dignity of worli(, the sacredness of honest labour; thrt 
what a man should consider is, not what lind of work he has to 
do, but Jicw he does it Uls voice, LoiVever, has been' like that of 
one preaching in the wilderness. *‘Two men 1 honour,” lie says, 
“and no third. Tirst, the toihwom craftsman that with eartJi- 
made implements laboriously conquers the earth and makes her 
man's Voncmble to me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse, wlierein 
notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefoaiibly royal, as of 
the sceptre of tUs ])lanet Venerable, toii, is the rugged face, all 
sreather-tanned, be>&oiled, with its mao intelligence ; for it is the 
face of a man living man1ik^ . . . Toil on, toil on ; t?iou art in 
thy duty, be out of it who may : thou t6ilest for the altogether 
indtspensable, for daily bread. A second man I honour, and still 
more highly : him<,who is seen toiling for the spiriiually Indispens- 
able ; not daily bread, but the bread of life. . . . These two, m 
nil tlieir de^ees, I honour ; all else is chaff and dust, which let 
wind blow wdiither it listeth. Unspeakably touching is it, 
however, when I find both dignities united, and he that must 
<^oil outwardly for the lowest of man's %vant8 is also toiling in- 
wardly for the highest.” We may see an example of this com- 
bined life in the geologist Hugh Miller, a ^mnn not without liis 
failing, and ^t so groat a man os injudicious friends have sought 
to malce him out, but a true iii.m, nevertholass, and one who was 
never above his work. He labouted hard as a stone-^oiaan ; at 
one time figging in a quarry, where he stood ankle-deop ii 
water; at ana}lier, building “dykes,” exposed to the fury of 
wind and rain. “How these poor hands of mine,” he writes, 
“ burnt and beat at njght a«. this time as if ipi unhappy heart 
had been stationed in every finger ! ana what cold cliirs used to 
run, sudden as electric shocks, through the feverislr frame ! ” 
But no murmur escaped his lips, and sucli leisure.as he had 
he assiduously devoted to self-improvement He was determined 
to be a good ^.vorkmaT^ anf w'as soon so expert at “ hewing” as to 
elicit from his fellows ^ressions of wonder and pralsei 'Meet- 
ing with young men like-minded as himself, he fonned a mutual 
improvement society, whose members edh^ manuscript maga- 
sines, coihpoaed essam and corrosiKmded with one another vrheai 
cirCUmstanees brottgut about their separation. Hins did he com- 
bina in himself tlioso two characters of labour wliicli Carlyle 
rightly honour^ aQd« while toiling with all bis might and main 
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for hin^oHy broadl Snd t)i3 broad of Uf& bo oi^joy^d a Imppinoso 
to wlii^ the ^ man vlho^^ liia vmk ** is for o^or a stranger. Writ* 
bg to a Mend be soys Do look rounds just for one minute, 
and see the sort of plf^ce in which a man can be happ^ The 
snn is looking b at ns throngli the boles in the roof, speckling 
tbe floor with bright petdies till^t resembles a piece of calico. 
Thertere two windows m the apartment, one of litem filled up 
with vbd and stones, the other occupied by an old nnglssed frame. 
The fire is placed against the rough unplartered gable, into which 
we hare stu(^ a pin for svspcnding our pot over it. the smoke 
finding its wav mit through the holes of the root and the windows. 
Our meal-sack hangs by a rope from one of tlie raflors, at tlia 
height of a man’s head from the floor— our only means of preserving 
it from our thievish cohabitants the rats. As for our furniture, 
it is altogether admirable. Tbe two larce stones are tJie steadiest 
seats I ever sat ob^ thongh perhans a little pon(]^^rous when we 
liave occasion to shift them ; and the bod, wlncli, pray observe, is 
perfectly unique. It is formed of a paf^ of the ministers harrows 
with the spikes turned down, and covered with an old door snd a 
bunch of straw. And as for culinary utensils, yonder is a wooden 
cog, and here a pot. ^Wo are a little extravagant, to bo sure, iii 
our household expenses, for times are hoinewhat baid ; but, meal 
and salt and every other item included, none of us have yet ex- 
ceeded half-a-croun ner week. You may now boast, like a true 
scholar who lo<iks only at the past, of Ihogciics and Ills tub, anof 
the comforts of philosoplijL*’ 

It is owing, I believe. To this contcntcdncss with their wdrk, 
this feeling tliat there ^ no shame in lionest labour, that Scotch- 
men rise so much more rn]>idJy than iCnglishmen. W]|ile a young 
Lnglishman — I speak, of course, of tlie middle class — waits, 
Micnwber^c^ for ** something turn up,” something which will 
not disgiflf^ him socially in tbe eyes of himself and his cc uals, the 
vdtVUg {Scotchman takes whatever comes to hand, and v^oos his 
best with it, and makes the most of it, and goes onnrom htep to 
step, gaining experience and knowledge of the woild %nd proving 
himself worthy of osmfidcnc^ and of b^ter^lUngs. lie is moving 
forwaid wlfle the Knglisbman stands still, lie v^iil begin, if 
need be, at Ciifl lowest rung of tbe ladder, and think it no siiame if 
his friends sceehim there; will think it an iiiAnitely deeper and 
mofie lasting shame to bo seen doing nothing And, ul|atever tlie 
work, nojdoesit thoroughly, and without wnjrpretenle of setting 
Uinself abbve it ; throws his heart into ft. as if it were the 
l^icular work he was most anxious to undertake. The great 
curse of English social life is the supposed necessity that exists for * 
^ keening up appearances a necessity connected with the young 
xniddie-elass Englishman’s superiority to bis work. Ue might 
pain repute and cumpetency perhaps, and the satisfaction that 
ties in ell work honestly dpne» es a wood-carveri a meolder^ a 
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bookbinder, % shiptrrigbt ; but he Ainks it more ge(^tecl to 

alave as a clerk upon two ptuinds a week t)r less, and slaves accord- 
ingly ; not oiny liis body, but his mind ; for the monotony of copy- 
ing letters and adding up figures tells su^ly if slowly on a man’s 
intellectual energies, ana takes all that is good and genuine out of 
them. TJie low estimation placed upon skilled manual labour in a 
countiy which owes so much to its industrial resourcas has tlways 
puzzled me. Why should a h^v^or’s clerk or a merchanlre clerk 
think himself “above* an engineer? As a matter of fact, the 
“head-work" of the latter is more difijpult than thutfif the former, 
and demands greater power of thoiTght. Why is it more “ respect- 
able ” to stain j^our hands with ink than to bronze them with usage 
of hammer and chisel ? 7t may be argued that the clerk’s associates 
will be of a different class. GrantccL; but will tlicy be young men 
of purer morality and higher capacity 1 I doubt it. The music- 
hall audiences nre to a large extent composed 8f clerks and their 
friends, and, ifVe may judge from the dfitertaininent provided for 
them and applauded by tlfsm, their intelligence must bo of a sufli- 
ciently low order. You ^/iU meet in engineers’ workshops and 
similar arenas of skilled labour with more knowledge, culture, and 
ability than in the majority of counting-houses and lawyers’ 
* offices, and you will find there a greater tipsiA to live worthily and 
strive honourably. I venture, therefore, to advise my younger 
readers to take the work that lies noarc.st to their hands, always 
provided it bo work which they may reasonably calculate 0 !i doing 
efficiently; and, wdiatever it be, to ennoble it by their diligence 
and taste and skill. WJien a noblemait of France complained to 
the Hegent Duke of Orleans of the disgrac^ that would bo inflicted 
on his fainiU by the hanging of a kinsman condemned for a brutal 
murder, thallcgcnt replied “TJio crime, and not the punish- 
ment, is the shame." And so, believe mo, it is not work Iha^ 
degrades, but tlie spirit in which* it is executed. Shoprffltn, clerk, 
or artisan, it lies in vour own power to dignify your calJiii'f^y 
“plain livin^^nd high thinking ; " accepting it cheerfully as your 
proi)cr vocr(5,ion, and carinp nothing for the light in wjjich the 
world regards it ; ca!<»ng only that you ihall dof^our duty in it, and 
so give peace and contentment to your consciopce, wjnle silently 
fitting yourself, by tlio assiduous pureuit of knowlic^e. to strike 
into another and loftier path when the opportunity's clearly pre- 
sented to you. ^ • 

Into yoinr busine^ relations it were well that you should also 
introduce a spirit of (Jk-banity; that you should carry infd them that 
courtesy, those fine anT&fnal manners, which I am supposing you 
to cultivate at home ana in society. How much more easily the 
whpeU of ^ife would move if we ail of us* agreed to do what we 
could to lessen their friction, to clear out of the way every dbstacla 
to the working of the macliinerv And business will be despatched 
with greater pleasantness ana facility if those conoenied in its 
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▼ariou^ operations ^ould Lake use of the ^oil of^poliicnoss.** A 
man mav be a clerk or an artisan and yet a gentleman, exhibiting 
in his relations towards his associates, his em^oyers, all w ith whom 
he. comes in contact, these graces of manner which spring from 
a cultivated mind anu a generous heart The great Karl of 
Chatham, in writing to his son, the future statesman, speaks of 
politMess as “ benevolence in triffbs,” or “ the preference of others 
to ou^lves in little, daily, hourly^occurrences in the commerce of 
life.” This is just tlie politeness that would lend a now interest 
and chann to a young map’s week-day avocations. In the office 
or the worksff 
in which the 

bo averted. “True politeness,” says 6hatham, ^‘is a perpetual 
attention— by habit it grows easy and natural to us— to the littlo 
wants of those we are with, by wiiicli %ve either prevent or remove 
them. Sowing, ecremonious formal compliment^ stiff civilities, 
will never be politeness* that must bo easy, natiiral, unstudied, 
manly, noble. And w'hat will give this but a mind benevolent 
and perpetually attentive to exert tiiat ntuiablo disnnsition in 
trifles to\vard.s all you converse and live witJi ? ” Everybody grate- 
fully feels and acknowledges the charm of urbanity. 1 was onco 
in a Government oflfbe jvlicre a poor delicate woman was waiting ‘ 
for some routiue busine^ to be transacted. She had apparently 
walked a consiaerable distance, and there was that about her face^ 
and figure which f»ainfully suggested bitter experiences of poverty. 
SShe stood and waited, nale, weary, and exhausted, while the clerks 
reclined on comfortable bhairs, and, after the manner of ycning 
officials, showed ro disposition to expedite the matter in wliich she 
W’as interested. Neitfler chair nor stool for the convenience of 
strangers was visible, and I was debating in my miiuffliow 1 could 
come to hw assistance, when one of the youngest elerta suddenly 
rose, and^itli something like a blush, carried his clmir .across the 
rcecn to a point near the Arc, and courtooii.sly invited the ^oor lady 
to avail herself of it Then he returned to liis delk. iiis com- 
])anions, I observed, showed a disposition to applaud^iim. having 
tlie sensS to adniir^a courteous action*thoug4i not the readiness to 

S erform oi» ; an^ I was struck by the eagerness they all at once 
isplayed m %ttend to the business they had previously treated 
with so muclyndiffcrence. Such is tlie influence of good manners ! 
A story went the round of the papers recently to the effect that 
a station-master (I think) or railway-pouter feceiverl b most un- 
expected legacy, a very large amount, from an old lady who, some 
years before, he had chanced to ratify by some small act of polite- 
ness. I do not advise my readei-s to look for any such yeward. 
Let it be enough for them to enjoy the pleasure that Ifps in every 
touch and stroke of cour^y, the pleasure that naturajly flows 
from the performance of % kindly action or the utterance of a 
kindly word. I will not eay with Emerson that could better 


iiis example wduld quickly tell, and many disputes, 
feeble now are easily wronged by the strong, w'ould 
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ejit with one did not respect the truth or the laws thanewltb a 
slovenly and unpresentable persoif;*’ but I will admit that fine 
manners make citizenship and truth much more attractive. The 
good asid bud of luauiiers has been defin^^d as that which helps 
or hinders fellowship. As fellow'ship facilitates the working of 
business relations, we may 8ee,«then, the practical importance of 
urbanity in the counting-house and the wareroom, the and 
the workshop. • ^ 
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III IIENIIT TAYLOR is rigl^;, I think, in Lis suggos* 
tioiK which, indeed, is not a novel one, that huiuility 
is the true mother and nurse of independence ; ana 
that piide, which is so often su[>nosed to stand to 
it in tliat rcloAion, is, in reality, the^ Itepinothcr, by 
whom is wrought-— ncwcrcofiAtts oeftw— ijs ruin and very destruc- 
tion. But whether he be correct in h^ genealogy or not, I sup- 
]>ose that most people vfill be of opinion that a certain iude- 
ricndeiice of character is essential to the work of self-culture. 
Tlicre may bo in it a mixture both of pride and humility, or it 
may soring from humility alone, but no man who seeks to live 
worthily can dispense with the quality that makes him self-reliant, 
tot us in se that teaches and strengthens him to stand upon hi<v 

feet It is very desirable that a young man sliould always re< 
member how little he knows, how far below his own standard lie 
inevitably falls, how greatly his desires and aspirations exceed Ids 
a ttainmeiiU;, should always remember the reverence duo to his 
eiders and superiors, and the courtesy due to his eqiidls and in- 
feriors, fur so much is necessary to self-respect. It is well for him 
to bear tlie saying of Jevemy Taylor, that all the world, 

all ^hat we are and all that wo have, our bodies and our soul& our 
actions and our sulferings, pur conditions at home,|iiw jheiaents 
abroad, our many sins and our seldom virtues, are so .n* Miy argu- 
ments toanako our souls dwell low in iho depp valley of humility, 
liiunility, however, ^ust not be confounded with that humbleness 
which leadsljt j;nan*to depend almost helplessly on the opinions of 
others, widen cripples Ids will and deadens hisjperceptions, wJiich 
holds uiiu bact: when he should move forward, \nd prevents him 
from arriving at any proinpf or opportune deci^on. Tiiea>ft- quoted 
lines of tli^ Elizabethan poet contain a tnTtl\, which every disci i>le 
of seif-culture must take as his watchword in the battle of life 


** jfan is his own star, and the soul that con 
Itender an^honeat and a poifect man. 
Commands all licht, all ioSueiice, all fate,— 
Nothing to him lalls early or too late. 

Our acts onr judgments arc, or good or ill. 
Our fatal shadows that walk hy us stilh** 
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Hamlet must answer for himself ; HorJtio cannot answer {pr him. 
By himself he must confront his riaitor from the •‘other world 
no friend, however ioyal^ can bear his responsibility or work out 
his mission. We may listen with due d^erence to the voice* of 
expeiionce, and accept with gratitude the counsels or monitions 
of wisdom ; but as it is b/ our gctioiis that we must stand or fall, 
we must strenuously maintain our independence of thought ana 
judgment. The youth who ahways looks down will iiown* look 
up : and though looking down will keep us within the track^ it 
will not show us where that track leads. Indepen4pnce of spirit 
does not mean churlishness of manner or arrogance of temper. 
Qeorge Herbert has desejibed it exactly ; — 

“Pitch thy behaTiour low, thy project! high. 

So slialt thou huml)le and miiguaiiimnus be. 

Bilik not in spirit ; who aimeth at the sky « 

t^hoota higher much thaa he |hat means a tree." 

A Homan politician, wlitn captured by traitors, was tauntingly 
asked : — “ Where is tli v strcngliold now I” Placing liis hand upon 
jus heart, ho answered Here 1 ” And this must be the strong- 
^ hold of every seeker after knowledga 1 am sure that no good 
work in the waf of self-culture will bo ^oilb by young men who 
accustom themselves to lean upon others, who ar§ always finding 
. new leaders, and professing themselves disciples of new Gama- 
liels. They must learn to think their own thoughts, to form their 
own opinions, valuing authority justly, but not submitting to it 
slutishly. Much of the ]K)|mlarity which to this day clings about 
Dr. Johnson, and renders lam so familiar a figure in our Literature, 
is due to bu sturdy iiulependcncc, the bolfl self-reliant manliness 
of his cliaracter ; and one must often feel, when studying the life 
of liis friend and contemporary, Goldsmith, that it w^ the want 
of this independence, this manliness, which involved rJim in con- 
tinual ssiffcring and hurried him to a premature jprave. “Every 
one,” writes \iiierrv, the historian, “-can make his own destiny, 
everv one cdnjdoy his life nobly. This is what I have done, and 
would do again if I had to l^comracnoe m v cai^per ; I woifld choose 
that which has brought me where I am.” Call it iwlepcndence, 
self-reliance, self-help, w^hat you will; the spirit I smmk of is that 
which distinguish^ the man from the slave. It is tpe spirit which 
made Columbus the discoverer of tl» New World ; Luther the 
author of tllh Oerrflan •Reformation. It is the spirit that glowed 
in the great IlefornmPs heart when he replied to the ihcssonger 
who half-warned, half-threatened bim not to visit Worms “ Go, 
tell thy master that were thei*e as many devils in Worms as 
there arefkiles upon its roofs, I would enler it” It is the spirit 
thUt embmdened iEschylus, in the confidence of genius, to say of 
his tragedy, “ The Seven a^inst Thebes,” that he who beheld it 
must needs become a hera It is the spirit that strengthens a 
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man in live laboricftis days and bear the storms, of poverty iti 
order tfiat he may gain some small portion at least of the ample 
treasures of kiiowlcdga It is tlie spirit tJiat nerves us to resist 
temptation, to trample ^ under our feet, to repel the wicked eug- 
gestioii, to love and defmid the pure. It is the spirit that bi the 
workshop keeps a young man temperate and true, in siiite of the 
example and solicitations of men who, having forfeited their own 
self-reJ^oct, are intent upon dmgsjng others down into the same 
slough of despond. It is the spirit that ennobled the loneiiiieaa 
of the great J3cethoven, aii^d found expression in his favourite 
saying ‘Tno barriers are notf erected which can say to ospiriiig 
talents and industry, ‘Thus far and no farther.'" It U the spirit 
which has raised the poor out of their jlbverty and the ignorant 
out of their abasement, which has opened up a career to industry 
and dili^nce. It is the spirit which makes eloquent the maxim 
engrave? on the oM warrior's sword : — A way 1 TiplI find or will 
make." It is the spirit w^iich iired Clive, ignoring the advice of 
his lieutenants, to throw liia handful Of Euro})cans and Sepoys 
against the hosts of the Uciigalis and win the blattle of Plassey. 
It is the spirit which animated Palissy the potter in his long and 
painful search for the secret of the enamelled ware. It is the 
spirit wliich lifts a infti a,^ove the common herd, ^ves liim a pur- 
pose and an aim Jin life, and constitutes him a centre of wholesome 
and elevating influences; as was said of Sir Philip Sidney, that 
“ his wit and understanding leant upon his heart, to make himself^ 
and otlicrs, not in word or opinion, but in life and action, ^ood 
and great.” It is^ilho spiAt that conlinncd the eiier^ of Sebtt 
when, in his middle aga he refused tijo assistance of nis friends 
towards the reduction of his crushing liabilities, andjsat down, 
witli no other help than his genius and his courage, toxlear them 
by his owiijjxertions. Says Ueorge Wither 

“ Wbothcr tlinillecl or exiled, 

Wlictlier poor or ncli thou bo, 

“Whetlicr pruised or reviled, 

Kut a ru^li it is to tlicc :• 

Tbiopnor rest doth win*tl)eo, 

Bu^ the mind that is ivithio thee.*' 

These lines baeathe the true spirit of iiidcptAi^ence, which is, 
indeed, to be a moral and rntcllectual power, uiifettergd by cir- 
cumstances and disregardful of material condnions. * Tlie young 
student wlut does his work thoroughly and luftiestly, who feeds liia 
rniiid with the contemplation of wise thoughts and noble actions, 
who is conscious of aspirations after an ideal truth and beauty, 
who helps as best be can to diminish the vast mass df human 
suffering, who struggles persistently towards the light, who nobly 
scorns the solicitations of worldly pleasure, who liolds himself 
free to weigh ibo worth of eTeiTthujg that is set before hini| who 
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clicrislics in las Lcart a dodp revorei^ foi^woman, wLo ati:i?6a 
after kno^vleo^e and wisdom viili a ceaseless endeaviftir, and 
who, knowing God, daily lifts up hands of prayer both for himself 
and those who call him friend, he it is whom I would call hide* 
]»endcnt. He can go his way, leaning on fio man's arm, borrowing 
staff or crutch from none, and 

** Actiog the law he Urea by without fear !" * 

I have somewhere read that every one ought to study in a triple 
book : in the book of Creation, tha^ he may find God ; in the 
book of Conscience, that he ma/kuow himself ; in the book of 
Scripture, that be may love his neighbours. It is by so studying 
that lie will develop that noble spirit of independence W'hich is a 
man's best liope and faith and consolation. 

But if it be well for a young man to preserve his independence, 
it is better ihstt he should always and in all circumstances prove 
himself chivalrous. 1 want to see him* defying wrong and resist- 
ing oppression ; I want see him thinking of others rather than 
himself ; 1 want to see lAin brave in, tlie presence of moral as 
well as of ph 3 'sical danger ; I wrant to see him possessed with the 
r spirit of Self-Sacrifice. Not long ago I came upon a story, a true 
. story, w'hicli niryvcd mo almost to tears. , “ hill the Banker ' was a 
poor navv 3 % whoso work, when ho %vas engaged in^tlie construction 
• ^of railway embankincut.s, lay amongst the ‘‘tip " waggons. At the 
xime to which rny narnitivo refers, he was “ ti|>-inan " over a shaft 
in one of the many tunnels found iicce.ssary on the Manchester 
nnd Leeds Railway. TJiis shaft wus^ about 4^0 hundred feet 
deep, with sides and bottom of solid rock. Ilis duty was to raise 
the trucks^llcd below, mid run tliein toUie top, retuniing tlioia 
empty to fils mates at bottom. If a chain broke away, or a great 
boulder slip]>ccl off a truck. Bill had to shout, “ Waur out 1 " and 
the miners below crept farther into their “ drives," tKowing tlip 
danfiiercus article to come down harmlessly. One unhappy day, 
Bill's foot slipped hopelessly, and he knew that he must bo 
liurled ft din side to side of the narrow shaft, until ho lay, a 
crushed ihinrji^ at tlTb 4)otfom. But Lis mal^s 1 If ho Screamed, 
the unusual noUe would call them all out together to ascertain 
the cause. Never losing his presence of mind, (lie gave the 
usual signal witli%in unfaliering voice. “ Waur out ^low ! ” And 
his matos^Iieard in their safe retreat the dreadful tliud, thud, and 
final crash 'of th£l true her<fis mangled remains.^ “Bill the 
Banker," to my miud, was as truly a model of chivalry as the 
most famous knight who ever set lance in r^st or shook his 
plumes in the stress of battle. That noble contempt for self, 
thal^geni^us thought for others which ho so finely exemplified, 
lies at the bottom of all real chivalry. We may have no oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting it on so terribly grand a scale os he did, but wo 
can never lack occasions for its exercise at home, og in society, or 
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in our trork^y airooatiti^nfli; if its impulso ibrob in our heart 
Take nnotlior illustration of the way in which it shows itself from 
the annals of tlie Knights of St Jcmn. At one time during their 
residence in Bhodes, the island was infested by a monster — it is 
iidt* now, known whether it was serme hum crocodile or python--* 
which hod made many victims. Several knijdits had attempted 
its destruction, but as all had perished, the Grand Master com* 
manoed that the grisly creature should be let alone. To one 
young^ knight this order was very grievous, os he longed to kill 
the iiioiister which had caused the loss of so many lives, and 
hoped thereby to gain great favour. So*secretly he made a model 
of it, find trained two young innstilTs to fly at the belly, which 
was known to be unprptected by 8Cii|ps, while he mounted his 
war-horso and accustomed it to the sight of the strange and laMly 
foe. His preparations completed, ho rode out towards the haunt 
of the ^ra^on, a^id when it made its appearance, sot his brave 


victory was known, the pcoine of llljpdos went forth to do him 
honour, and conducted liim iti triumph to the Grand Master's 
palnce. But there his reception was of the coldest. The Grand 
Master, turning upoA liim a grave brow and stern e 3 'e, demanded* 
of him what was the first duty of a Christian kniglit. Helim. 
' The Grand 


of him what was the first duty of a Christian kniglit. Helim. 
with his check aflame, murmured, “Obedience.” The Grand 
Master proceeded to do justice to the admirable courage of hgt ^ 
achievement, but declared that by disobeyin;^ his command he 
had bred a deadlier foe Ahnn his hand had killed — the spirit of < 
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Schiller. • 

Thus, then, we perceive that, besides sclf-sacriflcejchivalry in- 
volves Obedience ; and of all the virtues, this, perhaps, is the one 
that youj^fluds it most irksometio cultivate. It is so natural for 
iia|,to wish for our own way, and to believe that our own way is 
tlie best ; and the temptation is particularly stron* wl^i, in our 
first joy and rapture at the acquisition of knowledge, fail to 
see hov« little we really ^ow, and ihink purselvM; for a time, 
inflnitely wiser thdPh those about or above us, carrying our heads 
aloft in aliUie intoxication of vanity. The ilJnsiuii does not 
last long, pernaps; and sometimes w^e are wakened from it rudely 
and painfull)'. And therefore the lesson 8hoitld*be early Icamedi 
that the crown is only for Hiim j|||o first bea|s the ^ress, that he 
who liopqp to wield command first [p’actise to obey. The 
revolt against authority in which some young students so eagerly 
join is too often bos^ on inadequate grounds, and eventually 
covers the insurgents with the opprobrium of defeat. ^ In Vience 
and art, os in religion and morali^ it is true wisdom to bear con- 
tentedly the part of the patient inquirer and humble studenti 
until accumulated knowledge, and thought, and experience give im 
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tlie right to question conclusions which Sire de^.ire to bo answered, 
and to reject thooriea which do ^ot appear warranted b;^ facta. 
The independence of which I have previously spoken la com- 
patible with this reasonable and prudent submission. The soldier 
who brbaks his oath of allegiance we do nOt call independent, but 
nuitinous. Nor docs a man sign away his individual liberty, his 
freedom of action and will, because he undertakes to pay a due 
regard to established order. ^ 

Chivalrousness necessarily reckons Courage among its elements ; 
not simply that physical bravery which most men inherit^ — whicli. 
indeed, seems a constitutional quaUfica'iion^^but thdt; higher ana 
purer form which we distinguish as Moral Courage, the holy 
find liunible elevation of die heart,’* as St Bernard calls it In 
the daily work of life this courage is often severely tried. It is 
so much easier at times to say the thing that is pleasant than that 
whicli is true : so much easier to excuse oursel v/ss for neglecting a 
duty than to ai!i>chargo it ; so much easier to yield to a temptation 
tliaii to resist it How frequently we can find a plausible reason 
tor advancing ourselves at the expense of our neighbour! We 
can accuse him of want of energy, of no! knowing his business, of 
indiiTcrence to his own interests ; never reproaching ourselves for 
" greed, and injustice, and inordinate ambition. No ; it is not every 
Turner who will darken his own picture that it may not take the 
light out of Lawrence's. The moral courage tluft will do right 
for the sake of right is a rarer virtue than wo are apt to sui>pose. 
It means patienco under wrong, self-control under provocation, 
' calmness in adversity, and moderation m prosperity, Alas ! how 
<»ften a craven fear of “what will Mrs. Uruiidysay? what wall 
the world think 1 ” paralyses the arm thsrt should bo raised in 
defence of wio weak and oppressed, in viud. cation of truth and 
generosity, to strike down a falsehood or a calumny. And so, 
too, tlie fear of “ what will MrST Grundy say” often (9Siavos fatal 
to men qf good intentions and high aspirations, who have not the 
strength ot otiuracter to hold their own among an aggressive and 
boastful crowd. To reject the counsel of the wise and experienced 
is a folly ; but it is a.8t,ill greater folly to be haunted b^n dread 
of the world's laughter or reproach. A great d^l of talent, as veil 
as a great deal of virtue, is daily lost for want 6f aoijf.tlo courage 
of the rigid sort. ^ Every day, os Sydney Smith says, sends to 
their graves a number of obscure n\cn, who have lingered in 
obscurity dlily bccanso ^tlicir tkaidity ^has prevented them from 
making a first effort ; who, comd they have been peissuadcd to 
begin, would in all probability have advanced no inconsidorable 
distancp in the career of fame, and benefited their fellows by 
the oxe'rticms which benefited themselves. ^ ^ The fact is,” he con- 
tinues^ “ tlRit to do anything in this world worth doing, we must not 
stand back shivetrlng and thinking of the cold and danger, but jump 
til and scramble through as well as we cam* It is to this moni 
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courage, vliich ia strongost always in the hour qf darkuoss and 
apparent defeat, that we ow*o the accompliahmeut of every great 
reform which h^ made mankind happier and wiser, every inven** 
tion, every discovery, egery distinct onward movemeiit in the path 
of progress. For, at the outset, every reform is necessarily "opposed 
to the natural instincts of men, to^thcir sense of the comfort and 
convAiionce of repose, their consciousness of tlie possible dangers 
and didiculties of action ; and hen^e he who urines it must work in 
solitariness and in the face of determined opposition, often without 
the cncourammcnt of a cheering or grateful word. When Stephen 
would proacm the gospel of glaa tidings, the mob stone him I 
Moral courage is the stay and strength of the world’s martyrs, 
the secret inspiration which enables tBem to rejei't wealth ami 
honours and applause for conscience’ sake ; to endure the cruel 
rack, th^ chill solitude of the dungeon, and the sharp agony of the 
tire, for a cause which tha majority of men dcridefas visionary or 
condemn as iniquitous. 1 do not think it is dillicult for a man to 
comport himself with fair repute ou*the battlefield, when his 
veins glow with the blood fever, and llie contagious enthusiasm 
of thousands animated with a common purpose inspiras him ; 
but the struggle conics when the victim of oppression, after weeks , 
or months of suflcring, stands surrounded by hofdile faces, and is 
piomiscd liberty and life instead of the rack and the squiTold if ho 
will recant what authority assures him is a deadly error. A fe\jj 
words, ajiparently meaning so little, and ho may bo free ! Then 
is the hour of trial, which^if a man endure unshrinkingly, I call 
him a true hcio ; and if this most noble and exalted forift of 
courage could bo carried into all the transactions of coinrnoniiluce 
life, as it would be if men loved truth and justice tlioir own 
Bikes, how much happier were tho w'orhl, and how uiuch purer ! 
WJiat is panted for tho regengration of society is that moral 
courage >fhicU shrinks fiom even the appearance of evil, which 
unflinchingly sets aside all shams, pretences, and m^ci'ilPics ; the 
moral courage which dares to act up to tho teaching an ^ humbly 
to imitate the life of Jesus Christ ; which will cultivate chastity, 
and trutufuliiess, aad gciioftsity, and brothofly love. Is this sud« 
lime form of selfrdenial and self-content impossible 1 Yes, to 
tJie weak aift^elfish, wdio froii} their youth upwards have fought 
110 fight against temptation, liave yielded to f!ti« lowest motives, 
and conceived no lofty purfioso ; who listen to tlie voii^of society 
rather than to the iiiipufse of conscience f wlio ^lave become 
incaiiablo,*from long habit, of raising tliei^ thoughts above tha 

K objects anil idols of tho world ;->to Ml such it is impossibla 
:ar them that , 

** One great aim, like a guiding itar aWe, 

AVbich tasks strength, wisdom, statoliness, to lift 
Tbair ttaubood to the height that takes the prize. ** 

^BuowguiO* 
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To tho drinkei^ tlio imntbler, Jhe iJfer, t&a the trreyerenli 
the false, the bbastful, tlie dishonest, the luxurious, it is impos* 
jtible. But if difficult it is no^ impossible to those who, with 
eamos^ prayer, follow in Christ’s footsteps, and strive after trqth 
with eager soul, and nobly wrestle with temptation ; who hold no 
parley with unmanly fears, but face "a thousand dangers** at the 
csill of duty, and, trusting in Gdd, surmount them. 

George Stephenson, <^ervipg that miners required a lamp 
which, while supplying suHicient light for their difficult work, 
might be relied upon notf to ignite the inflammable gas or fire- 
damp ” that invariably accumulated^ in the less ventilated parts of 
the pit, succeeded, as he believed, in constructing one to answer 
both purposes. Before it<could be generally used it was indispen- 
sable that its merits should be tested. Accordingly, accompanied 
by his son llobert and two friends namofl Wooa and Moodie, he 
proceeded to Ivillingworth Colliery. Midnight ^os dos^at hand 
when they reached the pit and doscenddd the shaft ; quietly they 
advanced, as if doing the most ordinary thing in the world, 
toAvards the foulest gallery; where the explosive gas issued from 
a ** blower ” in the roof wiili a loud hiss like a jet of steam. There 
a partition had been raised so os to concentrate the foul air, with 
its possibilities of ruin and death, in one^partieular spot hloodio 
cautiously stepped forward, examined that 8po|, and returned 
with the announcement that if a light were introduced an explo* 
Ifion must immediately take place. He added a warning as to the 
terrible danger to themselves and the pit if, haply, the gas caught 
iiref Stephenson’s resolution was not filiaken ; bidding his com- 
panions provide for their own safety, he proceeded towards the 
infianimabl^ peril with unassuming heroism. Less and loss dis- 
tinct flutterha the tiny ray of the lamp of safety as its courageous 
bearer penetrated into the depths of the mine. lie was moving 
forward, perimps to death, and failure, Avhich was ^brse than 
death ; Jjut his heart did not quail nor his hand tremble. On 
arriving at tlV^ place of danger, lie thrust liis lamp into tlio full 
rush of the explosive gas and calmly awaited the issue. At first 
the flame of the lamp incr&sed ; then? it Avavered, it wdned. and 
gradually expired. The foul air made no further sign ; the dying 
out of the flame was the indication of its presence p^tkere was no 
explosion. It wne evident that Stephenson land r discovered a 
secure mcmis of lighting up a mine wiUiout endangering the safety 
of those working in^t. « But the point to which 1 desire to draw 
tlje reader’s attention is the moral courage tvliich Sthnhonson 
exhibited AAdien alone, and, lamp in hand, ho confronted the dan- 
gerous blast. Look, too, at the lifb>work of Girolamo Savonaroloy 
the great/dorentine monk, who may jdstly be considered the 
njpst illustrious of the ** reformers before the Reformation." His 
labours at Florence w*ere os noble as they were arduous. With 
extraordinary eloquence^ and not less extraordinary courage, he 
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«fp(^ tbi Abused^and eomipticms vphich were i^eying upon the 
vitality of the Roman Churoh. With unflinching truthfulneM 
and nnsparinff eeverity he denounced the sensual pleasures and 
liOKrious indolence the age. Bo powerful was the effect of 
his oratory that Lorenzo de Medicis eagerly endeavoured *to obtain 
its 8 uppoi% but Savonarola was i]pt to bo cajoled from the path of 
duty% In the discharge of his mission he poured out his censures 
upon the vices of all classes, spv^ns neither the clergy nor the 
Papal court. To what a height of moral courage must he have 
raised hims|lf before he undertook and carried on an enterprise 
60 difficult and so dangerous t If he would but Imvo spared the 
wealthy and powerful^iie might have accumulated riches, honours, 
influence, and have risen to an eminent position in the Romish 
hierarchy. So on the one side he was tempted by the most 
flattering bribes, on the other assailed by the sternest menaces. 
Neithef bribe nflr menace shook his resolve, bi|t in a spirit of 
Christian chivalry he went forward to the end. And w'hat w'as 
that end 1 Akindoned by the very people in whose cause he had 
Btriven, the seignory of Florence playing into the hands of the 
Papal conclave, he was arrested, imprisoned, tortured, condemned 
as a heretic, and sentenced to be first strangled and then burned.. 
You will find a stilki^ picture of the last trtfgic scene in tlio 
•^Roraola” ofjQeorge Eliot, who, however, fails, I, think, to do 
full justice to the moral courage of the great reformer. Before he . 
quitted his cell on his death day. ]May the zul, 1498, he prayed 
fervently and received the Holy Eucharist To his confessor liO| 
said “ Pray for me, ana tell my friends not to be discouraged, but 
to continue steadfast in my doctrine and to live in peace.” After 
he had ascended the scaffold the Bishop of Fngagi»tti stripped 
him of his Dominican garb, and r»roc]aiined tiiat ho separated him 
from the ^hurch militant Frpm the Church militant, yes/’ said 
Savonartfja calmly, “ but not from tlie Churcli triumphant” In a 
few minutes all w^as over. He died, and his aslies^w Jic^cast into 
the Amo ; but the memory is still green of his nob 3 life, a life 
spent in struggling against wrong an^ in seeking to^y-aise men to 
the higfiest deeds whieff they are caixiblof 
Bitter as wore the experiences of Savonarola, he had at least the 
devotion o#itue friends to support him and the applause of thou* 
sands to cheer and inspire him. What he did %as done on a public 
stage in the presence of the world, whence results /l conscious- 
ness of ^sympathy which acts upon the entlibsiast Tike liglit upon 
a ifiaqt* *But,aa Kenelm Digby says, “ in Clie little world of man’s 
soul the most saintly spirits are often existing ” in those who have 
never in any way distinguishod themselves, never broken their 
silence, never come out of their solitude to be the toeme of the 
world’s talk; men **who have led an interior angelic life, having 
borne their secret unseen, like the y^oung lily in a sequestered vale 
on the banks of a limpid stream.” Let who will lavish their praise 
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upon successfuji soldiers, red with the blood iif battle, or famooi 
statesmen, who have wrought outn their policy at the cost of the 
liberty and happiness of inferior races ; the student, the lorer of 
knowlejdge, may well reserye^'his special commendation foi^that 
moral courage which prevails over the sorrows and anxieties of 
the world, over calumny and detraction, over poverty and M*ant ; 
the latter one of the sharpest tl^ials that can befall the amb^ious 
scholar. If wo contrast the abundant educational appliances of 
the present day with the lack of all utilities and the numerous 
restrictions which hampered the me^iseval stiidentyj, we cannot 
but admire and be astonished at 'ihe colossal work they accom* 
plished. Physical bravery mav readily move a man to march for- 
ward steadily to the moirth of the hostile cannon ; he is fired by 
the example of his fellow|8, by the hope of revenge, victory, or 
plunder; hut a far loftier impulse is needed to endure the pressure 
of cold and hunger, tlio contumely of the arrogatft, the indifference 
of the rich, while labouring alone and l&nknown to cultivate the 
mind and master tlie scciets of wisdom. Even in learned Ger- 
many, prior to the Reformation, a schopl was a place of punish- 
ment rather than of education. It was always the worst house in 
the town ; the walls and floors were filthy ; wind, rain, and snow 
boat in through *lhe doonvays and unglaxedVindow ^laccs ; the 
children were covered with vermin and half-naked. So few tlie 
books, that frequently the scholar had to write out a copy for his 
d^wn use. The Latin was monkish and barbarous ; tlie grammar a 
mass of dry rules and barren subtleties ; the teacher often a worth- 
less rimpost or. System there was none*; it w'as “a scramble for 
learning,” in which only the resolute could hope to gain anything. 
A lad was o^ten twenty years old before he^ understood his gram- 
mar or couM speak a w ord or two of such Latin as w'as then in 
vogue. The elder bf>y8, or liacchanteriy tyrannised over t^e younger, 
or Schutzen^&n elaborate, and, vre are told, a cniel systdbi of fag- 
ging. A^Racchant w'ould have three or four boys, who begged and 
stole for liim,*^though their own hunger was frequently so keen 
that they would dispute w^ith the dogs the luxury of a bone. The 
Bacchant claimed all* tkeir bamings, ai^d compelled theiff to give 
up even what they had received for their private use. ‘‘ Singing 
fiilvfs and re^tiems ; whimpering false stories^ to tradesmen's 
wdves ; thieving, if dhere avos a chance ; sleeping in tlie winter on 
the school hearth and in summer in the churchyard, * like pigs in 
straw ; ’ assisting at lUassir; chanting the res^onsoria ; frozen in the 
cold cnurches till they were crippled ; trying to get by 'heart a 
clumsy Latin syntax ; and wandering, vagabond-like, from school 
to school, would sum up the life of thousands.” A vivid light is 
thrown up(tti this condition of things by bne Thomas Platter, a 
S^s from the valley of the Wispu who eventually became rector 
of the grammar-school at Basel In Dresden, he says, there was 
Aot one good school, and the rooms for strange scholars were thick 
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witit iwrmiti, so that at night they might be heard^raivling in tlie . 
straw. The city of Breslau, he«co!ittnttes, had seven parishes, and 
eaohi^ad its school. No scholar of one i^rish dared sing in 
aimS^T ; if he did, thc^cry of Ad idevu Ad idem, was raised and 
the Schutzen assembled and fought It was said that tUbre were 
thousands of Bacchanton and S^utzen living upon alms ; and it 
b alio said that some of the Bacchanten, who were twenty or 
thirty years old or more, were still supported by their Schutzen. 
Yet, in spite of conditions so dispiriting and unfavourable, men 
arose who k^t alight the lamp of knowledge, ineztinguishaole as 
Vesta's fire, and handed it do^ to a more fortunate generation ; 
men whose moral courage the student cannot fail to esteem 
worthier of eulogium than the gallantiY of the knights or men- 
at-arms, their contemporaries, who rode blithely into plump 
of speaks” for loye of fame or greed of conquest It w^as their 
high moral courage that gupported them through r41 the bitterness 
of their lifelong stniggle after light It may be they were not 
unconscious of the dignity of the woi^c they were doing ; but it 
W'as chiefly from a disintorested love knowledge they were in- 
duced to maintain the heroic effort; and so, uncomplaining and 
unresting, they pres^d forward daily on their rugged and laborious . 
path. • * 

Will the student of this more favoured generation lead a less 
worthy life 1 Will he confess himself inferior in elevation of pur- 
po.se and desire of wisdom to the poor scholars of incdimval Uof- 
many 1 The first thing Ip be attended to," says Professor Blackio. ^ 
*'is to have it distinctly and explicitly graved into the soul that riiere 
Is on]y one thing that^can give significance and dignity to human 
life— namely, virtuous energy; and that this energy is attainable 
only by energising,” By virtuous energy 1 undepitand the Pro- 
fessor tOj'Tiean in reality moml^oiir,age. If you imagine you are 
to^be much helped by books, and reasons, and speculation**, and 
learned disputations in this matter, you are altogq^)i*.r mbtakon. 

“ Books and discourses may indeed awaken and aroi o you, and 
perhaps hold up the sign of a wise fir\ger-post to prcvl’it you from 
going astray at th<9 first start, but they coftufot move you a single 
step on the road ;.it is your legs only that can perfonn the journey : 
it IS altogetUer a matter of doing. Finger-posts are very well 
when you fiftd them ; but the sooner you canMcarn to do without 
them the better : for yod Avill not travel long, depjiid upon it, 
before you come into regions of moor, and ifiist, aifu oog, and far 
waste sofitudes ; and woe be to tlie wayflirer in such case who 
has taught himself to travel only by finger-posts and milestones 1 
You must have a compass of sure direction in your ow n^soul, or 
you may be forced to depend for your salvation on some random 
saviour, who b only a little less bewilder^ than yourself. Qird 
up your loins, therefore, and prove the all-important truth, that as 
you have to,walk only by walking, to leap by leaping, and to fence 
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by fencing, s? you can learn to lire nobl^ only by acting ntfbly on 
eveiy occasion tliat presents itself.*^ Cultivate your moral oouram 
discipline both heart and intellect : be prompt and firm in 
tion. you have made (at least 1 nope so^, you have made^^^r 
choice ; not live a life of the earth, earthy, a life of the 

senses, sensual, but a life of exacted intention and heroic moj^ive ; 
and, therefore, you rrill often require ivhen temptation besets you 
or depression, or you are surrounded with hostile influences' to fall 
back upon the stronghold of your conscience and your will. Do 
not give way one inch ; \rhen a soldier climbs the breach, he goes 
forward and conquers or retires and perislies. So long as the 
dykes of Holland maintain a steady front, safe are the lowlands 
which they shelter and pfbtect ; but let the tiniest rift be made, 
and the sea, oozing in at first with impercejptible drops, will soon 
widen it into a chasm, burst through in a nood fii water, And lay 
everything in rfdn. Keep ever before yoa, then, a standard of ideal 
truth and purity, to which, by an effort of moral dynamics, your 
aspirations and feelings mtv ascend. “ For men on earth,” says 
Sciiiller, “ remains only the^hoice between tlie pleasures of sense 
and the peace of the soul. To attain the peace of the soul on 
dearth, to make the life here approach the dlvj.ne life, to be free in 
this kingdom of Heath, taste not the fruits of the eartli. The eye 
may delight in its outward beauty, but the short-^ived pleasures 
- <>1 enjoyment are speedily revenged by the flight of time. Matter 
alone is subject to vicissitude ; but tlie Ideal, the invisible typo of 
r the good and the beautiful, walks above the earth in meadows 
of light, divine with the divinity, the playmate of blest natures. 
Would you soar aloft on her wings] Cast away the earthly, and flee 
from this narrow gloomy life into the kingdom of the ideal. TJiere 
alone is to be found that image of Cod in which man was created, 
Uie ideal type of manhood living in eternal youth, free frevn all the 
impurities of earth, illuminated by the pure rays of absolute pc.r- 
fection, like the silent phantoms of life who are walking in their 
radiances by the Stygian stream in the Elysian fields, before thev 
step down th this earth, the melanch(|]y tomb of the iiumortal. 
If m actual life the'is^ue of our struggle is^ doubtful, here is 
victory— a victory not given to free your limbs from (urther strife, 
but to give them new strength.” ^ 


^ I subjoin SulfWer Ljt^on's translfttloQ (or rathc^r imitation) ol ibis fiat 
tMMg.:— ’ . • 


With Blah the choice. 
Timid and anxious, hesitates between 
^ The sense's pleasure and the sours conteut ; 
Jnnrhile on oelcstiol browe, aloft and sheen, 

The beams of both are blent, 

Seek’st tboa on earth the life of Gods to sban^ 
8iife in the Realm of Death f Beware 
To xdiick the fruits that glitter to thine eye ; 
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In addressing yonns men, I cahnot conceive it to4>o necessary to 
repeat Uie usum copybook maxfhis in praise of industry. No one 
woul^ntidertake tue work of self-culture who was not prepared to 
pursue it diligently. It^is not the idler or tlie saunterer u^o feels 
any desire to discipline his heart or expand his mind. But 1 may 
at lea|t insist upon the necessity of IWseverance. 1 have known 
young men be^n, like soldiei;p setting out on a march, with a 
nourish of trumpets. Books are painfully collected ; a most 
elaborate and admirable scheme of study laid down— upon paper ; 
a few problems are solved Or aiew questions answered ; and then 
in the path of the would-bo scholar springs up a giant difficulty. 
Immediately his heart fails him ; ho retreats. Tlie books are 
thrown aside and the plan of study is abandoned on the plea that 
he is not clever enough for ^Hhat sort of thing;” he had over- 
rated his talents j the work is above and beyon d him. But 
what should we say if a jponeral, on investing a foTtress, drawing 
his parallels and designing liis lines of circumvallation, suddenly 
withdrew because his men, in digging ^ic first trench, came upon 
f hard soill No ; the stifflent must persevere. Of course ho will 
meet with difficulties ; not one or two (»r half-a-dozen, but W'ith 
a legion ; only, as lie advances, ho will find eacji one easier to < 
conquer than tlie last, and Ills continual successes will give him a 
spint of easy coHifidence. Of course he will meet with uifficulties; 
or where would be the glory and utility of study? We do noi 
shower stars and laurcb upon a general wlio marches across uii 
# 

Content thyself with gscing on their glow. — 

Short are the joys rossessiou can bestow, 

And in rossession sweet desiie will die. . . ,g 
Safe from each change that Time to Matter gives, 

Nature s beat playmate^free nt will to stray, 

With Gods a god, amidst the fields of Day, 

The /'’onn, the Avchetypt, serene! livoa. ^ 

Wouldst thou soar heavenwards on its joyous- i< tT 
Cast from thee, Earth, the bitter and the reu^ 

High from this cramped and dungeon being spring 
mto 4he Realm of the Ideal 1 • * 

Here, bathed. Perfection, in tliy purest ray, 

• Hree from the clogs and taints of clay, 

Hovers divine the Archetypal Man I 
t)im as those phantom ghosts of life that gleam 
And wander voiceless by the Stygian |p’eain,'-r 
Fair as it stands in fields Elysiffn, ^ 

Ere down to Flesh the Immortal doEi dewebd. 

If doubtful ever in the Actual Life 
Each contest, here a victory crowns the end 
Of every nobler strife. 

Not from the strife itself to set thee free, 

But more to nerve— doth Victoiy 
Wave her rich garland from the Ideal clime. 

Whtte’er thy wish, the Earth has no repose.’* 

— />ai Heal uni das Lehen, si. t-v. 
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undefended cmintnr and meets with no oppositioiL Knewle<Ura 
would lose half its beauty and mdch of its usefulness if we could 
acquire it without a strenuous and incessant effort The rapture 
lies inijhe struggle, not the prize. It is 4he struggle that carries 
oil the education of the soul and the development of the char- 
acter j that teaches patience atid calmness, and moderation and 
decision. Of course ho will meet with dimculties, but thefo was 
never a difficulty yet that could nob be conquered. Give a strong 
man a stout iron pick and give him time, and be will licw his way 
through adamantine rock. So, too, thu student, wit4 fit tools and 
sufficient leisure, can get at the heart of anytliing he chooses to 
attack. Industry is go^d and diligence is better, but persever- 
ance is best. A man may be industrious and yet easily discour- 
aged by failures ; he may lose spirit because he thinks he is 
making little nrogross. The one virtue of th^s kind wjtich the 
student canrio? dispense with is this same golden one of persever- 
anca lie may feM himself suddenly checked in the middle of 
his \Y(irk by the rcflectioji that it can never amount to much, 
because lie can give to it so brief an interval daily. Let him per- 
severe. hly friend, suffer nothing to discourage you ; do not own 
yourself beaten^ never give in. If you bavo only an hour a day, 
use that hour well. If you have no aptitude for languages, try 
one of the sciences, or some branch of philosophy, or history, or 
«ne of the arts ; only, persevere I Bemembcr, you must first 
learn to learn ; and, like a child essaying to walk, you must have 
yoqr slips and falls ; but, persevere : — •• 

** Seo first that the design is wisy and just ; 

That nsoertaiued, pursue it resolutely. 

Do not for one repulse forego the x>urpo8e 
That you resolved to effect.” 

• 

Says pr. Arnold : — “ * Stand still and see the salvation of (Jod * 
was true advice to the Israelites on the shore of the Kcd Sea ; but 
it was not the advice which is needed in ordinary circumstances ; 
it would have bees falscf advice wjien thev were to% conquer 
Canaan.*' And every student has his Canaini to conouer. Let 
liirn gird up his loins, cross the Led Sea, march tlyx^pga tlie wil- 
derness,— but not ^om plaining like the Israelites,— and when he 
reaches Jericho blow his trumpet rpund about fts walls until 
they give fixed principle with Sir William Jones, 

the Orientalia^Vevei to be deterred, by any difficultiei that were 

i as all are) surmountable, from carrying to a successful issue wbat 
le ha4 once deliberately undertaken. Hence, in the course of 
his shortjhfe he acquired eight languages critically, eight less 
{Ibrfectly, but intelhgible with a dictionary, and twelve less 
perfectly, but so that with a little more study they might be 
mastered Oh, the magic of perseverance I I might crowd 
tlds page with examples, but Ferguson the astronomer, Sir 
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Hamphry Dary, Heiscbel the astronomer, Canova the sculptor, 
Faraday. Danid Defoe, William Hutton the Birmingham l^k- 
seller, all these are now so well known that to mention their 
names is enough. They proclaim in langimge of surpassing elo- 
quence, because it is the eloquence of truth, the great fact that 
nothing can be done without perseverance. It is the statesman’s 
brain,* the warrior’s sw*ord, the inventor's secret, the scholar’s 
*^open sesame.’’ One iUustration, however, I shall put before the 
reader, because it beam directly on the application of i)ersover- 
ance to self-calture. The late Ijrilliant lawyer, Lord Kin^dowii, 
when a boy, was educated in a school at Chiswick, with tlie view 
of his being transferred in due time to Westminster and thence 
to Oxford. But his widowed mother’s f^overty blighted this fair 
prospect, and he was kept at Chiswick until the ago of sixteen, 
wlion Ik^wos articled to a solicitor. “1 have fiequently con- 
sidered with myseTf,” he wote in later life, “ whether this change 
in my education tended to my ultimate success or not At that 
time nothing but classical literature waf taught at public schools ; 
for this I had always a liking. 1 hacT gone through something 
more than the usual routine of schoolbooks before I left Chis- 
wick ; and when I mkis niy own master, knowing that from my 
defective education any blunders 1 might commit would be the 
more rigorously* marked, and my ignorance be held to be even 
greater than it was, I devoted myself with some assiduity to lho*» 
study of Greek and Latin authors. I went through Livy, making 
extracts of passages which^sccmcd to be suited for quotutioi^ in 
public speaking, several pages of which 1 have lately found, 
tliough 1 do not know VJiat any one of them has ever been tunica 
to account. I went through the Iliad and Od^^scy, translating 
more than one book of the former into Latin hexameters ; twice 
through Thucydides, making an« abstract of every passjago as 
I proceeded by a note in the margin; once through tlerodotus 
ancT Xcnoplion, and a good many authors as far as hiftguages 
go. Though very far indeed from possessing a competent know- 
ledge of them, I have foum^in the course of,my experience that 
the greater part ofHhe men with whom Hiavc come in contact 
have known as little as myself. Living at home witli my mother 
and studying finder my uncle, debarred by poverty from mixing 
much in socAty or amusements, 1 was forefia into habits of 
industry and moral restraiht to which I ha^} fron\, nature but 
very moderate dispositions.” * ^ * 

The habft of perseverance is specially valuable as a means of 
mental discipline. To clieck the thought from fluttering aimlessly 
over many neld& to prevent the imagination from fccoj^g <fn un- 
profitable food, 1 know nothing so effectual as a good srtff course 
of logic or the thorough study of an ancient or modem lan- 
guage. It is also an instrument of moral discipline.^ When the 
monks of old dreaded the temptations of Satan, they immediately 
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redoubled thoir assiduous labours. 4nd if every liour its 
particular occupation, there can be no time for mean Jealousiesi 
unclean desires, frivolous fancies ; for any of the fruitless pro- 
jects a^d empty passions which too ofte^, take possession of .the 
vacant mind, and gradually impel it to its own destnietion. Dr. 
Watts was no poc^ but whep he said that Satan found some 
mischief still for idle hands to do, he spoke like a philosopher. 
The student, however, must not be carried too far in this direction* 
It is not a danger against which it is Necessary to wani most 
young men : but sometimes the thw^t for knowledge so takes 
possession of an ambitions schdtar that he reprds all time as 
misspent which is not given to his beloved books. And this 
brings me to the consideration of yet another quality wliich seems 
essential to the formation of character— 1 mean moderation. We 
must remember the old adage, modM est in rebus: in all things 
there is, or Should be, a limit. A ipania f6r annexation and 
scientific frontiers seizes sometimes upon individuals os upon 
nations, and they are iiifable to rest while the prospect is open 
before them of untoucheiFficlds of labour. The study of history 
wings them on to that of metaphysics ; they master Latin and 
Qreek and Frejick only to long for a knowledge of German and 
Italian ; they* acquire chemistry, and then push forward to 
geology, mineralogy, botany, and Heaven knows what besides. 

«This 18 the spirit of the true scholar; and yet we must warn him 
of the spectre that dogs his path, and, if he bo not careful, will 
suddenly start up before him and arrost all further progress— 
the spectre of over- work. Young man, be moderate ! Be mode- 
rate in your work as in your recreation.^ Carefully estimate the 
amount o( time at your disposal, and do not attempt too much. 
I have pointed out wlmt great results may be accomplished by the 
orderly ond methodical use of your time and energies; be satisfied 
with them, and do not urge the delicate machinery of mind and 
body ISeyoni what it can safely undertake. Load it too hetfHrily, 
drive it a^liigh pressure, and it will come down with a crasli. 1 
have known young mem resort to^uch expedients as tyin" a 
wet towel round tneUlirobbing brow and stimulating *the jaded 
nerves by copious draughts of green tea ; this is simply suicidal. 
** That way madness lies : premature disease, anfl flie ruin of the 
nervous system. ^ I know of instances of utter callapse through 
immoden^tq study;; and the worst of it is, that they might have 
been prevented, at^lehst in almost every case, by a proper dis- 
tribution of time and labour. ^lethod and moderation are the 
student’s two great safeguards ; he must be moderate in his aims 
and ^e ymst systematise his work, llie mind will bear an im- 
mense strain if it be evenly distributed, if the pressure be not 
applied all at once and in one direction ; it is muddle that kills. 
Ko man was ever killed by r^lar work : on the contrary, the 
annak of biography prove that it a favourably to lorgevity. It is 
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easier to rud out tlifin to umr out Here is Beujamiii Franklin’s 
echeine of employiuent for ike twenty-four kouiS of a natural 
day * 

" Rise, trash, and address the Al^nighty 
Father ; contrive the day’s l/ksineasi 
and^take the resolution of the dav ; 
|»roSccute the present study ; bres^- 


Moming ..!! 5 

[Qaeition : \Vbat geod 6 ^ 
atoll 1 do thii day ?] 7 


Keen* 


fastj 

toJ Work. 

in • 


?} 


Head or look over any accounts, and 
dine. 


Afttniodfi ^ * I T 

!(?■> Work. 

Evening 6 j Put thing;f in their place ; supper $ 

[Question i What good to* > music,or diversion.or conversation; 
liave I done to-day ?] 9 ) examination of the day, 

NtyfU 10 j * 

fo I Sleep* 


I do not suggest this time-table for imitation by the reader ex- 
cept in so far as it illustrate the value of method. £vei7 man must 
determine the apportionment of his time by the conditions uiftler 
which he gets his living. Moreover* Fianklin seems to me to sin 
Against moderation. I cannot accept his allowance 2 f only six 
hours for sleep. But on this point 1 shall have someuiing to say 
in a concluding chapter. Here I am concerned only to insist upon 
the importance of moderation, and on method as rendoring mwe- 
rutfbn possible. Of Robert JNicol, the Scotch poet luid joarnalist, 
we read that it was his habit, during tlio “ long days, tg i ise before 
five o’clock and repair to th^ river-side,.^wLereJje wrote in the open 
air until'seven o’clock, when it was time to^aClcnd to his business. 
Again, when, at nijie o’cluck in the evening, Ids daily labour was 
over, nis stu^ifds were resumed, and were often prolonged far into 
the morning.'. Who will wonder that this vEtnt <>f moderation 
proved fatal, and that the young poet fell a vic^m to his jnjudicious 
ardour ? ^ On the other hand, Sir Edward^ Coxe was Content with 
eight kouii^ of intellectual labour in the da]^, while Sir Matthew 
Hale limited himself to six. During the most prosperous part 
of his career, when his genius was at its greatest vigour^r Wmter 
Scott restricted his brain-labour to the morning. Lateri»on, under 
the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, he worked morning, noon, 
and night, and with how fatal a result we all know. In five vears 
ko dcaied off £63,000 of liabilitiesb hut it was at the cost of a brain 
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disease that in a few months provedT fatal, therefore let |he atii* 
dent practise a wbe and salutary self-restraint ; moderation is a 
bridle of gold. 

But jf he must be moderate in his work, he must be moderate 
in his pleasure alsa It must be his eoject to preserre a vast 
balance, the scales inclining neither to the one side nor the other. 
Sir John Malcolm, who was alThis life a laborious' worker, has an 
interesting entrv in his diary 1 have been employed these lost 
three houra with John Elliott and other boys in trying how long we 
could keep up two crickot-balls. Lor4 Miuto caught us. He says 
he must send me on a mission to* some tery young monarch, for 
that I shall never have the gravity of an ambassador for a prince 
turned of twelve. He, however, added tlie well-known and ad- 
mirable story of Henry IV. of France, who, when caught on all- 
fours carrying one of his childron, by the Spanish eiivo}', looked 
up and said, ‘^s your Excellency married ? * ‘*1 am, ana have a 
family,' was the reply. * Well, then,* saiil the monarch, * I am satis* 
fied, and shall take another turn round the room;' and off he 
galloped with his little so» flogging and spurring him on his back. 
1 have sometimes thought of breaking myself of what are termed 
boyish habits ; but reflection has satistied me that it would be very 
foolish, and that 1 should esteem it blessing that I can find 
amusement in everything, from tossing a crickot<J)ali to negotiat* 
ing a treaty with tho Emperor of Chino." lielaxation is essential 

the performance of lionest work ; the weary body and outraged 
nerves revenge thcinsclvos upon the brain, so close is the coimec- 
tlofi between our physical and mental faculties, between body and 
mind. Only we must not make a business of it. The moderate 
man will fijiinge into no excess, and he \^ill seek to regulate his 
life by jusMaws of haimonv and proportion. Moderation of view ; 
this also he will aim at. Ho wyl endeavour to limit hb expecta- 
tions and restrain his ambition ; ho will be content with small 
gains se tliat they be substantial, and will rather travel mode- 
rately and saielv tlian at a speed which any moment threatens a 
catastrophe Young men, when first entering upon active life, are 
apt to delude tlioms^lvcs with gUtterfng vbK^is of radiant aerial 
palaces, which all too quickly vanish into tli|n space and leave 
behind only a heartache. Oh ! do not think that me»game of life 
is easily played ; that all the trumps will turn up ip your liand.s ; 
that your miisterly skill must surely win it. Bemembcr that Cir- 
cumstance^uran awkward opponent, and that when you think the 
game is all your own, it has a way of tmmping your^durt card 
and covering you with confusion. Be moderate 1 It b a great 
thing«-n£^am meniem serearo. Sobriety and calmness and the 
serenity ^a fixed purpose : these are tho ^gns of true wisdom. It 
b eaid of Lord Qough that he was restless, irritable, and undecided 
in the hour before battle, but that as soon as the fight began 
ho became wonderfully tranquil and entirely at hb ease. In the 
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battle of life compdtt yoursllf with the same equanimity, and 
even if*you win no victoiy will lose no honour, ** To the 
persovenng mortal" says Zoroaster, ^‘the blessed immortals are 
swift" It is at least as true that to the man who expects litUe 
Fortune is prone to givAnuch. ^ 

And if moderate in your views, be moderate also in your aims. 
Do not expect too much, and theitfore do not aim at too much. 
Endeavour to arrive at an accurate estimate of your powers, and 
whatever you undertake, let it be within your capability. A 
failure is disgraceful when it springs from a Phacton-like pre- 
sumption ; wSbn he whom Natare ititoiuls for the useful purpose 
of guiding a hack endeavours to drive “ the coursers of the sun " 
Boswell one niglit at the theatre mimicl^nd the lowing of a cow 
with such success that he was loudly applauded. His vanity 
prompted him to attempt the imitation ot other animals, but in 
each lie was unlucky, and a voice from the gallcr}^ shouted the 
wise injunction : — “ Stick t^ the cow I " Yes, young man 1 bo mode* 
rate, and stick to your cow. Depend uppn it we have each of us 
a w'ork to do in this world, pnd that Heawho sets the task endows 
us \vith the powers adequate to its due execution. \Voo be to you 
or me if wo mistake our calling and essay to rise to heights to 
which our w’ings will®not carry us 1 It is not evciy orre who can 
wield the t^YO-ll^anded s^ord of Boland or bend the bow of 
William tlio Norman. I have seen not a few sad examples of the 
vanity of human ambitious, of the WTctcheducss of attempting ^ 
great enterprises with insuflicient means. 1 do not wish to (faunt 
% bold and energetic spirit dr to chock a wortliy aspiration ; I sfin 
not preaching a lazy, inert contentedness. It is well for every 
young man to look upwsrrd and to strive upward, but firatho must 
reckon with himself, and determine the extent and clfhractcr of 
his resources. It is well he should rise, but not to fall I Let iiiin 
climb step by step, at each lancftiig' place making sure of his 
iootmg, and testing his strength before he ventures on tl^next 
ascent. It is the moderate men who have it all tlroir * wn way 
in the world ; it is the atlilcte who most carefully hufbands his 
resources lliat wins Uie racois Emcrsoif wisely says : — Do that 
whicli is assigned you, and you cannot hope too much or dare too 
much." But (|l)|crv6 the quallGcation : ** Do that which is assigned 
you ; ” in otlier words, that which is within ) our nspans. Waller, the 
lyrist, docs not*attcmpt a “Paradise Lost ; " Opi6,*the artist, does 
not paint a “Transllgu ration.” But wlic® l>ti.st or»rftist 
iinscalciilati^his powers, doei allow his ambitimi to run auay with 
him, wo know what is the result — failure, and the incxtinguisli* 
able laughter of gods and mca The would-bo poet’s grcat«epic 
lines our trunks ; the would-be artist’s masterpieces ve icno* 
miniously sold for fuel! For, do what we will, we cannot cheat 
Nature ; we cannot twist ropes out of sand ; we cannot extract 
sunshine from cucumbont 
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In all this I see no caaso for dcsplbndencjr.^ The epecial error of 
jroung ambitibns is that they thiiiK nothing is well acne ttnless it 
IS done on a laige scale. Tliey fancy that evei^body must plajr 
Hamlet ; though what would become of Hamiet if there were 
no QKost, no Horatio, no Laertes t Aifd, indeed, if you study 
Shakespeare’s play, you wiU soon see tliat nothing could be made 
out of it if Iloseucrantz and Quildenstem were omitted* My con- 
tention is that It is bettor to play Bosencrantz well than to plav 
Hamlet badly. It is more honourable to make a boot that will 
keep out water, and fit the foot easily, and approve itself a good 
honest piece of workmanship, then to write a bad poem. 

** They also serve who only and 

Do not trouble yourself about your social rank or your par- 
ticular lot in life, but whatever that rank or lot, strive to adorn it 
by the exercise of the manly viiiues and the graces o[ <the Chris- 
tian character. Let modemtion gov&n your aims and restrain 
your desires ; and the ^york wliich comes to you as manifestly 
yours, the work wbicli yci are conscipiis ^ou can undertake with* 
out undue strain, will acquire a new mid just importance both in 
your own eyes and the eves of your fcllow-men. Bo moderate, 
and as you yourself wisely refrain from attempting that which 
lies beyond your strength, be careful not to ezi>cj;t tno much from 
others. I3e just even to generosity and generous even to justice. 
Loam, finally, to control your temper. It is well to glow with 
sacred indignation at the sight of wrong, fraud, or oppression : 
bnt it is wasteful and imprudent t5 be at a white heat at all 
things and all times. Bo angry and sin not A calm, equable 
temper fmulitates Avork ; it is a sign tliat^a man’s intellect os well 
as his hcifrt is in the right place. ^Vho are we that Ave should 
expend our irritability upon others 1 Some persons bristle all oy|sr, 
like a porcupine, with prickles and points ; touch them where or 
how pyu Avill, you are sure to Avound your fingers. Learn to deal 
cnlmiy with^meii and manners ; take the acciuents of life os they 
come, patiently and without complaint Let nothing ruffle you 
out of that cquaiii^nity Which h ba^ed on i^sonae of duty and a 
belief in an overruling Frovidence. To bear and forbear is half 
the phiiasophy of life, and to a strong man tlierei i« no difficulty 
in it The meanest, poorest life may be made npble and beau- 
tiful by ^uvesting it with the sweet serenity of patience. 

^ Or, u Broi-nlng has it 

** All tervioe ninki tbo tnins with Qod : , 

If BOW, at formerly He trod 
Paradiie. Hit pretence fillt 
Our earth, each ouljr at Qod willt 
Oao work'-Ooi]*t puppeta, beit and worst 
Are we ; there it no Utt or artt " 


CIViPTER IV. 


CONDUCT. 



HE world judges us hy our conduct ; it bos neither the 
time nor the inclination to studv our character ; more- 
• over, i1» assumes that our conduct is rlbcessarily the 








that a man’s actions are alwiivs a fair or certain indi- 
cation of his judgment, hie passions, or his opinions ; frequently 
they exaggerate or belie them, but we cannot stop to appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober. We take him as he is, and deter- 
mine what he u froni what he does. So that if lie desiderate a 
lenient or favqiyrable crificism, he will shape his course accord- 
ingly. The criticism that deals in generalisations, and does not 
condescend to particulars, must always be imperfect and oftim* 
will be unjust ; yet 1 do not see tliat from society at large any 
other can reasonably be exjSected. One cannot ask that it shoftld 
analyse motives or make subtle allowance for circumstances. If 
it see Lothario bespattcA'ed with mud, it concludes he kis been in 
the mitter. When Prince Hal kee[>s company with distaff and 
Bardolph, it seems natural enough that “ the soul of every man pro- 
phetically doth foretliink his fail’’] He may console himself pri- 
vately with the thought tliat he imitates the sun in per«iLUtting 
*Hhe base contagious clouds to smother up his beauty fi^un the 


clouds, and dpos not believe in the sunshina No ; we must all of 
us keep a guard on our conduct. Wo may refuse^ a slavish defer- 
ence to Mrs. Grundy; and yet feel that it is impolitic .to supply 
her with the material of calumny. Youth*is d^^t to presume too 
much on tlue innocence of its intentions ; it must be careful that 
its doings are Innocent, are incapable of befng^ misconstrued. 
Again, youth is prone to consider it a high and brave thing to 
defy the world ; will talk finely about its scorn of convintionaU- 
ties ; will pour out eloquent dithyrambs in advocacy and applause 
of individual freedom. But^ as MDl shows us, the liberty of the 
few must not be exercised in^ encroachment upon the ilgh^ o( 
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the nianjf^j[ U^rty when limited to the few Regenerates tqp ofteo 
into lieense-*into the liberty to take liberties with other people's 
liberties. ‘|'he laws of society are designed to ensure the hairoa- 
nsjliiS relations of its members ; and a little reflection will sl^ow 
\ rebelling a^inst them a man has little^ if anything, to 

gam, and much to lose. Eccentricities of conduct are os annoy- 
ing, if not as objectionable, as more violent excesses ; anck there 
is really nothing to be said in .defence of them. It may be, and 
is, very foolish for Oxford undergraduates at Commemorations to 
howl down an intruder with a white but why dicLthe man wear 
it t Selden wisely says "He that will keep a nfonkey should 
pay for the glasses he breaks.** And he who violates the laws and 
accepted traditions of society must endure the consequences. 

There will be little to cavil at in the conduct of the student who 
accepts and acts upon the ideal of self-culture expounded in these 
pages. For, it includes the education of the heart Os well as 
the training of the intellect, it provides for a fair and seemly dis- 
charge of the duties which life brings with it We have already 
seen what it would make of him as son smd brother — what it would 
make of him in his daily vocation~*with what kind of aim and 
purpose it would inspire him : — “To preserve in his homo the 
graceful order'* of pure and peaceful affections; to omit in the 
world no delicate attention of friendship ; to forgpt not the claims 
, of poverty and ignorance and sin to the compassion of all who 
^Vould be faithful to their kind ;** this, and to nurture and confirm 
those high faculties which God has given him as a trust, is its 
determinate object. “We are often ihe last,** says James Mar- 
tineau, “ to see how noble are our opportunities, to feel how in- 
spiring thr voices that call us to high duties and productive sacri- 
fice ; and Vvhilo we loiter on in the track of drowsy habit, esteem- 
ing our lot common and profane, better hearts are looking on, 
burning within them to stand on the spot where we stand, to seize 
its hopes, and be true to all its sacredness.” But self-cultore, 
lightly uiKlerstood, will rouse us to a sense of our opportunities, 
will open 6ur ears to tlie voices of in^iration, so that our conduct 
of life shall becomfl that "of a Chrisuan gentleman, conscious of 
the responsibilities both of the present and the future : — 

** At tibi jurentui, at ttbi immortalitoB : 

Tibi^arta divum eit vita. Periment matuii 
Klomenta sese et intoribont ietibus. 

Tu pt^maaabii oola semper integra, 

'i'll eutieta rerum qaaasa, ouneta uaufrago. 

Jam t>OFtu in ipso tuta, oontemplabere.*’ 

I^oaldng llprward with a liope so large glorious, the student 
wilibe eftcouraged to live tor God and his fwow-men. He will 
be constantly rising^ and helping others to rise, in virtue and in^ 
knowledge^ m benevolence and in ^ligion. He will love, and not 
W to own that he 1 ot€% whntover is pur^ beautiful, 
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Ik neat 0! good report He will respond to Uio appeal ai the 
highed poetry* the purest art, the most consummate scionce^ He 
wm cany a aevoat enthusiasm into his daily life* so that it 
shall elevate his thoi^hts, sanctify his feelings, consocmte his 
industry. His moral and religious duties he will approo^ id a 
humble, reverend, unassuming ^irit, making no pbarLsaic vaunt 
of superior righteousness, but mnily clinging to roliglun as the 
sole sure basis of morality, and s^iug in the nature of man and 
the thinra of the universe the omnipresent benevolence and wis- 
dom of God. And in tbgs developing the ideal of self -culture 
and striving uke a true man tc^live nobly, he will find his strength 
and support in prayer, in constant communion with that Father 
in heaven whoso inspiration is constant, who ceases not to work 
within ns so long as wo consent to will and to do His good plea- 
sure. Without prayer self-culture must be a sham and u mockery, 
for arouhd this central idea of loving, trustful ii*^orcourso with 
God it revolves like a pLmetary sybtem round its sun. 

Coming down to secular and evoryiilay matters, I am myself 
aware that certain rules conduct easily be pro.^cribea for 
the student ; but I have preferred to indicate the general prin- 
ciples wliich underlie the proper alms and work 01 life, and to , 
leave to each readft the several applications of them. The 
young man w^p has seriously taken up the great task of self- 
culture can hardly be less willing than myself to believe in 
the advantages of punctuality and industry, less convinced thun^ 
myself of the evils of negligence and procrastination. Let us 
advance a little farther. And tliis seems to be of special im- 
portance : that on the threshold of his career, while still lingering 
in the porch, the studofit should learn the positive valwo or effici- 
ency of Money. It is a knowledge that sonic of ui gain only 
after a bitter experience, wlieu the shore is strewn witli shatbored 
hopes and wrecked ambitions. As Lord Palmerston said of dirt 
that it was matter in the wrong place, so it may bejaid of money 
that it is dirt in the right place, when its acquisition an > distribu- 
tion are governed by high sentiments of honour and be^o aingness. 
All our generous scoiu of cRrarice, all ouryult contempt for men 
w'ho make money tno prize and goal of their restless and insatiate 
e ndeavour, ^hs test even virtue and knowledge by what they will 
fetch in the lyarket, must not blind us to its usefulness, nor put us 
out of conceit with the law that a labourer is worthy of his hire. 
Young somewhere speaks of ”the wretched hnpotertcft of gold." 
WeP th^e are many things for and in whidi it is powerless, but 
not the less does it contain what Dr. Johnson would have called 
“a potentiality” of good. It can bring strength to the feeble and 
relief to the oppressed*; it can kindle a smile on tlfik orphan’s 
cheek, and dry the tears in the widow’s aching eyes. Use it, but 
not abuse it Keep it, as Swift says, in your head, but not in 
your heart Some young men display a fine carelessness in deal* 
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ing with it) a Jordly indifference, and fling away the drou right 
and left) complaluing that it soils their Angers. But sucn reck- 
lessness, lofty as it is, means debt, and debt means wretchednm 
Ko student can afford to be in debt ; the consequent anxiety 
starts spectre-like, between him and his books ; he cannot 
exorcise it. Qoldsmitn, writing to his brother, says with simple 
pathos : — Teach to your son thrift and economy. Let his^ poor 
wandering uncle's example b^ placed before his eyes. I had 
learned from books to be disinterested and generous before I was 
taught from experience the necessity^ of being nn^dent I had 
contracted the habits and notion^ of a philosopher while I was 
exposing myself to the insidious approaches of cunning; and 
often by being, even with my narrow Ananccs, charitable to ex- 
cess. 1 forgot the rules of justice, and placed myself in the very 
situation of the wretch who did not thank me for my bounty. 
It may seem at«sordid condition of happiness, bii'i it is an hiilexiblo 
one, that a young man should live within his income ; he will not 
live up to it without, sooner or later, living beyond it. And then 
comes the first debt, to be followed qukckly by another, and then 
another, with a long and dreary train behind ; for debt is like a 
snowball, which enlarges as it moves along, vires acquirit eundo. 
The worst of it is, that the victim, from familfarity with it, too often 
loses all sense of danger, forgets tlie poisonous nature of the draught 
he drinks until it is destroying him. Or if he be of a sensitive 
temperament, haply he attains to no such condition of easy-raind- 
ednevss, but wuithes in agony beneath the pressure of a burden tliat 
is fecessantly growing heavier. 

1 am not at all sure that poverty is any great injury to a stu- 
dent, at least in these days, when the appliances of education are 
60 cheap, (hid the road to knowledge has been cleared of most of 
the tolls. In the Arst place, it ^ a great stimulus to labour ; so 

f reat a stimulus that Pythagoras said; — “Ability and necessity 
well near e;yh other.*’ Almost all our great thinkers and workers 
have been poor inen--(I use the word “ poory" of course, as an 
antithesis to “rich,” and not in the sense of “indigent”)— Locke 
and Newton, ^liltoif and ^lakespeardl Spensgr and Wordsworth. 
Dr. Johnson owed much of his force of character to his poverty, 
which, indeed, in his case, approximated cldscljef^) want. He 
used to tell howillichard Savage and himself oft^ walked the 
streets until four in the morning, conversing upon things human 
and diving, %ntil tlfcy oould endure the pangs oi hunger no longer, 
and proceeded to breakfast on fourpence-halfpenny betiveen them. 
Second, poverty aids the discipline of the heart. It teaches en- 
durance end sympathy ; we leani to feel for others through what 
we ours^es suffer. And third, it takd& from us the means of 
3riekiing to the coarser temptations, and urges us to seek our 
pleasures in the study of N^ature and tlie companionship of books. 
VBL the other hand, poverty luu^jyiardening and narrowing effect 
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upon &rtain cLaractors, and eiposos a man to nm(!h painful con* 
tumely, and many sharp rubs against the world’s sharp angles* 
But it xs on! V oppressive in its burden, only demoralisiiiff in its 
inffuenco. when it is tnh result of prolonged indebtedness, when 
it is the delirium of a fever of dissipation and extravagance. It is 
possible, I think, to make a distinction, and sav that tlie honour* 
able poverty in which one is nurtured, as Ferguson was, and 
Franklin, and Qeorge Stephenson, ^strengthens and inspires ; but 
that the squalid poverty into which excess plunges a man, as it 

« ^iefidan and Tltcodere Hook, weakens and degrades. 

ether you enter upon your race, my friend, in the poor 
man’s cloth of frieze or tlie rich man’s c^oth of gold, form at the 
outset a habit of economy, accustom voursolf to the strict mea- 
sures of thrift, and cry to the dcnipn of debt : — “ Oct thee behind 
me, Sata«i 1 ” • t 

Four primary “caiiseS*^’ may be distinguished as issuing in 
this one fatal “effect” of debt — namely dress, gambling, ostenta- 
tion, expensive amusciments. No m!^i who has once resolutely 
seized upon the idea of self-cultare will allow himself to be be- 
guiled into either of these snares. Dress, for example : a really 
small sum will cnablifyou tomjiintain a becoming and respectable 
“appearance,” even thou^ you should bo unable to practise the 
wonderful asceticism of a Scotch student known to the present 
writer, whoso bill for clothes did in»t exceed £$ per annum. • 
Self-respect demandS that wo shall attire ourselves m garments 
which will not attract notice by their vulgarity or coarseness ; 
this is the sole consideration that need regulate our toilet. Leave 
the fops and fribbles oMashionable society to haveacc\pceit about 
coats, a tastO'in trousers, a wit that discii mi nates in evaistcoats ; 
you and I, my friend, have deeper interests to study, higher objects 
to pursue. Simplicity, cleanlinesS, neatness, lhc.se are our canons 
of dresSj and, adhere wo to them ever so closely, they will not 
run us into debt But what shall wo say of ganftlii\"f On a 
large scale we may snppaso it to be out of reach of* Jio young 
student. Happily the doort are closed to of those appropri- 
attdy named “ hells,* where so many liven and fortunes have been 
liOpelessly wredeedr But the gambling sjurit, once aroused, finds 
means <jf irffiulgence almost everywhere, aneb it must be the 
Btudent’s taslif to repress its primary exliioitic^. Let him make 
a solemn resolution never to' medale w^h nogei’s ei» games of 
chance, him eschew the slightest connection witli horse- 
racing, and steadfastly set his face against every variety of speeula- 
tioiL The curse of our age is the inordinate desire to groiy rich 
rapidly, to make money without working honestly it; but 
whether you dabble in the transactions of the Stock Exchange or 
invest in “ bogus ” companies, you are as surely sowing the wind 
to reap the whirlwind as if yQ u;a t t dted your all on the clionces of 
** rouge et noir.” Morning aiii|||pi|i)g the gates of Mammon are 
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thrown open to' entice alike the nn^ruptilons and the nnwoi^. In 
the mad race for wealth men throw oeide their keen senee of hon« 
, our and women their natural delicacy. Alas for the student if he 
too bo heized with the prevailing fever I He may then say fare- 
well to all hope of self-culture, all thought of "plain living and 
high thinking” “ The excess,” soys an eloquent writer, "to which 
this master-passion is carried prevents our just and natural estimate 
of happiness* It cannot be otherwise when that which is but a 
moans w elevated into tlie greatest of ends ; when that which gives 
command over florae rihysicul comforts becomes Ine object of 
intonser dcflire than all blessings intellectual and moral, and we 
livo to got rich instead of /retting rich that %ve may live. The nicio 
lapse of years is not life : to eat and drink and sleep ; to be ezpased 
to tljo darkness and the light : to pace round in the mill of habit 
and turn the isrlieel of wealth ; to make reason our bookkeeper 
and turn thouglit into an implement of trade— this is not life. In 
all this but a poor fracti^m of the consciousness of liumanity is 
awakened, and the sanctiUcs still slumber whicli make it mast 
worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness 
f.iith, alone give vitality to the mechanism of existence ; the laugh 
of mtrtli that vibrates through the heart, tlio Hears that freshen the 
dry wastes within, the music that brings cnildhood back, tJic prayor 
that calls the future near, the d»)ubt uhich makss us meditate, 
Hbe death which fitartles us with mystery, Jjhe hardship which 
forces us to struggle, the anxiety that cuds in trust, are the true 
noia'ishmcnt of our natural being. lUu these thing.s, which pene- 
trate to the very core and marrow of existence, the votaries of 
riches are sipt to ily; they like not nn>1>zjing that touches tlie 
central andimmorbu consciousness; tlrey hurry away from occa- 
sions of sympatliy into the ^nng retreat of self : escape from life 
into the pretended cares for a livelihood ; and die at length busy 
03 ever p prenaring the moans of living.” A third cause of tUbt 
J have stated^ co bo ostentation ; the silly ambition of appearing 
something *iliat wo really aie not, of outshining our companions, 
of surpassing them in^thetr lavishncs.i, of ginng beyond them in 
their excesses. I have known the lives of not a few young men 
orercloudcil at the outset by tlieir submission to most frivo- 
lous of temptatiouLS. 'ihey mixed peilm]>s in what is called good 
society; their Cfunpnnions were better able tlian themselves to 
dross w*ell ai d livooexpruNivdy ; but instcatl of manfully relying 
on their character and conduct to secure mspect, they«nttem|)tea 
to meet their "friends” on their own ground, and to claim 
equality with them on tlie score that they spent as much os. or 
even mor^thnn, they 4id— the strangest standard for a man's 
mend ana intellectual measurement that ever was set up I Brown 
expects Jones and Thomson to adrqiro him because he lives at 
a rate which he cannot affortL||^yput this ostentation ia vulgar 
as well os dishonest No tme demands the suffrages of 
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his feUoTTson false pret^enccs; notniemitkixmaafljMtstobsoibor 
than he really is. Society not nnjusUy ndlcules the parvenu in 
every class the man who hopes to make a position by patting 
forward external and adventitious circumstances as his letters of 
recommendation.” The satire of Tliackeray is never more keen 
tlmn when it is directed against# such professions. Lastly, an 
iudul^Gnce in expensive amusements is a frequent cause of debt. 
But you will sa/ tliat young men^must have recreatioa True : ’ 
but the recreation that eventually dips them deep into mental 
anguish can «iever be woith the cost If you cannot afford to * 
frequent theatres, or give siiA>cr-parties, or “join in outings,” 
you must seek a cheaper mode oiT relaxation. .A student once 
told me that he had never any difficuky in finding economical 
amnsement There were tlio public picture ^llories and scien- 
tific exlpbitions, he said, or a walk down Fleet Street, with 
a peep into the stiop wigdou'S ; good concerts could be enjoyed 
8t a comparatively trivial outlay ; and a few pence for a rail- 
way return ticket carried him into the fresh greenness of the ' 
country. Where there’s s will thcreft a way, and a man may 
take his pleasures cheaply if be be a true disciple of thrift. A 
game at cricket is both cheaper and more wholesome than a game < 
at billiards. An hour’s stroll on Hampstead Hcdth or in Bushy 
Park is both cheaper and more wholesome than “ an 03'ster-supper.” 

1 have often Wished that some one with the requisite knowledge^ 
would compile a guide to the cheap amusements which are open 
to the people ; it might be made, 1 think, both useful and inter- 
esting. A man’s tastes, liowever, ^0 far as they are honest ^ind 
decent, must necessari^ be con^sulted in the clioice of recreation ; 
and the simple duty oithe moralist is to insist upon thh advantage 
of economy, whicli, in Johnson’s sonorous language, i 9 the parent 
of integrity, of liberty, and of ease, and the beauteous sister of 
temperance, of cheerfulness, and health. 

I have often put forward tlio thesis that the lojgs ')f ivaturo is 
an essential part of true wisdom. I believe it has a happy 
effect aipon a nfan’s charac^r and conduct In itsolrit is a pci*- 
ennial source of er^oyinent The Creator* Idbked forth uponilis 
work and proiiouuced it good. And who can ever be weary or 
unhappy w^wo •finds a joy in every flower and a delight in every 
stream f Wherever he may. bo lie finds sorneAing that interests 
him, something that engages his fancy, something that appeals to 
his sympathies. Whatever the season, her finffs arouiTtf him a rare 
museum clf objects of curiosity and wondeil! Let him but open 
his heart to her^ and Nature will breathe into it a divine benedic- 
tion, which exorcises e^l thoughts and dispels the suj^gestmns of 
despondency. Her influence has a charm in it whioii subdues . 
oiir coarser tendencies. It is surely diflicult to retain our worldU- 
ness in the presence of the, vast silent forces of the mountains, 
or within hearing of the voices of the sea. The mind 
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must indeed debased, the heart corrupted, that can ding le 
its worthless idols when the lark's song tails in liauid drops of 
melody from "Hcayen's jmte," and the morning bjeese comes 
over hills with the freshness and the &alnt of the pine-woods 
on its wings. I cannot conceive of self-culture unless it includes 
the study of Nature, so as t(V render both the imagination and 
the intellect susceptible of its elevating and purifying inspifation. 
What better iniluenco can flowiin upon the soul of man than that 
which lives in forest and sea and star, is ec^ually active in the 
primrose by the river’s brim, and tlie cold white glassier that rolls 
with sure if Imperceptible motion ^own the rugged Alpine preci- 
pice? hlusic? There are wonderful cadences and modulations 
in the flow of the stream«'and the songs of birds, while indescrib- 
able harmonics are swollen by the myriad voices that go up from 
the eloquent earth. Art ? It is to Nature that Art turns for her 
finest inspiration, from Nature that slie^^borrowl her subtlest com- 
binations of form and colour. Science? Nature is its weU-head, 
its origin ; at once its reasr.on and its justification. Can there be a 
sweeter, a tenderer power tiian that of^^the pastoral meadows and 
the purple vineyards and the wavihg cornfields, or can there be a 
, grander and subltiuer oiTcct than that of the,niountain-pcak which 
cleaves like a ^Iden arrow the dim vast bluoj or of the far-spread- 
ing plain of ocean, with its ever-shifting lights and shadows? 
But hero I cannot refrain from quoting a passage from Buskin, 
which says beautifully all that I should stammer out imperfectly ; 
— ** It is a meek ana blessed iuflucnire, stealing in, as it were, 
uuifwarcs upon the heart ; it comes ({uietly and without excite- 
ment ; it has no terror, no gloom in its approaches ; it docs not 
raise up the passions ; it is untrammellca by the creeds and un- 
shadowed Ify the superstitions of man : it is fi'esh from the hands 
of its Author, glowing from thedmmediate presence of the Great 
Spirit which pervades and quickens it ; it is written on the arched 
sky ; itoloak\out from every star; it is on the sailing cloud And 
in the invisible wind: it is among the hills and valleys of the 
earth, whefe the slirubless^ mountain-top pierces The thin atmo- 
Bjihero of eternal winter, or where tue niighiy forest fluctuates 
before the strong wind with its dark waves of green foliage ; it is 
spread out, like a legible language, upon the broUdsfaco of the 
unsleeping ocean p it is the poetry of Nature; it is this which 
uplifts the spirit within us until it is strong enough to overlook 
the shadott^sP of ouf' place of probation, which breaks, Ipik after 
Jink, tlie clialn thnt^ binds us to materiality, and opffns to our 
imagination a world of spiritual beauty ana holiness." Make 
this influence yours, my fnend, and you will be strong enough to 
defy the «ac€iaeiits of circumstance, tlie Vials that darken and 
disorder life. It will provide you with a rest when you are weary, 
. and e consolation when you areso^wful. It will be the sweet 
and pure companion of your It will reveal to you the 
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lecretiPof the wisdom and goodness of Him of whom Nature is 
but the material vesture. It will expose to you the meanness of 
the ambitioiiB for which men stru^rgle so violently among them* 
selves, and hll you wRh those high and sacred thouglits 
keep the heart from fainting and the soul from sleep. 

A man's conduct in life will necessarily depend to a great extent 
upon liis ol^ect in life. The worth which crawls along the earth 
has no conedption of the deliglTt and wholesomeness of the 
loftier air. If a man^s standard be low, he attains it without effort: 
but then effort, or endeavbur,,^ the impulse which should call 
out his energies and develop his faculties. If we would lead a 
worthy life, it is clear, then, that we must have a worthy aim ; in 
other w^ords, we must sot before ourseNres a noble ideal Once 
we fix that ideal in our minds and hearts as something to be 
realised, something which must and shall be ours, shall begin 
to live up to it, and everyrday will bear witness to our mental and 
spiritual growth. It is the prize that dignifies and consecrates 
llio struggle, though it docs not as \\:3 have said, constitute its 
enjoyment. The Victoria Cross lends a new and splendid lustre 
to every deed of valour. A soldier bent on winning that high 
symbol of pliysical enurage will greatly surpass his comrades in 
battle-daring ; his soul wnll rise spontaneously to the measure of 
heroism demanded of it. Therefore, while inculcating modesty of 
temperament and a nice humility of behaviour, I would have a 
young man pitoli his projects high, and if lie do so the chances are 
that he will strike far beywid them. Wanen Hastings set ouS in 
life with the resolve to win back the estate of Daylesford for his 
family ; he succeeded, but he did much more, — he laid, broad and 
sure the foundations of our Indian empire, and Fccurrd for him* 
self a front place among English statesmen. His aim, 1 admit, 
w'as not a very lofty one ; the aiintif selfish ambition never can be. 
To Jjbe scholar a grander view of life, n grander object in life, are 
possible ; let him expand his thoughts, let him cmbil^c^ the future 
in his survey, let him remember that not time only bubcteniity is 
at liis command, and then enter upon a w^ork-vana a purpose not 
imbefitting the heirWf so many glorious promises. For every man 
in this wide wcvrld of ours a true vocation has assuredly been pro- 
vided, if he l^ill but earnestly seek to discover U, and afterwards 
to labour in it like a faithful servant Few oT us fail through 
aiming too high ; our mean lives are genera lly-pn a leyd with our 
nici.n aspirations. Once, when as a boy I w^ns learning to shoot at a 
mark, my ihstmdorsaid to me : — “Shoot higher than the mark^or 
you will never hit it*' Ikere was a fine moral in his advice, which 
I commend to the reader's grave consideration. Wlioocan doubt 
that Alii ton wrote “Paradise Lost" because, from the firfft, he had 
resolved on the composition of no “strained rhymes '* but of an 
epic that the world would ,Ui^. willingly let die? Would Titian 
have painted such grand th^q^ul faces if he had been content 
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to take the portraits of the loungers in the wine-flliops f tVouM 
Mikael Angelo have created a *^Moses^<mt of the marble if he 
had confine his chisel to the sculpture of rampant fauns and 
dancing nymphs t No ; as the conception, io the execution ; os the 
puit>ose in liio, so the conduct Our minds must ever aspue to 

** Mortt'pellseld sireauui. 

An ampler ether* a diviner air, 

And Soldi invested with purpnreol gleama** 

Knowledge, knowledge must be our object ; that comprehensive 
knowledge which will enable us to do our duty ; and in striving 
after it, in daily reaching towards fresh heights, ivo shall feel a 
pleasure such as is never felt by those contented with the vulgar 
ambitions. To the man whom self-culture Ims streimthencd, 
ennobled, inspired,, what are tite accidents of foi^une or the temp- 
tations of wealth? It is in himself that he is thus aud thus. 
Adversity may beset him, but it cannot sliake his serene security 
of BX)irit The conditions ^vounding jiim may be harsh and dis- 
tasteful, but they cannot affect the resolution with wliich he 
makes towards the victorious goal And it may be that the 
materials with avhich ho has to work are of inferior quality ; the 
work, nevertlieless, shines wuth the purity of the worker’s con- 
ception. So it is said of Guido, that one day if hen an Italian 
«itODle a^lcod him from what model he obtained the ^ace and idonl 
beauty of liis femalo licads, he answered;— “I will snow you,” and 
calling to liim a rude and uncouth peasant, bade him sit down, 
turn his head, and look up at the sky. Then, taking his chal^ he 
rapidly dr^ a Magdalene, tender and subdued in her penitent 
loveliness ;« and, to the expressed astonishment of the noble, 
replied: — beautiful and pure idea must bo in the mind, 
and then it matters not what th# model may be.” 

Therc^arc certain temptations besetting young men to wl^jch 
in these pagA it is difficult to allude, and yet, in endeavouring 
to expoumkthe threefold idea of self-culture, as physical, moral, 
and intellectual, an diqnest^ writer cannot whclly overlook them. 
Against intemperance it is scarcely neccssarjPto raise the warn- 
ing : in respectable society men do not get drunk nowadays ; a 
stignm and a reproach attach to the vice, and it is latdl to a young 
man*s success iu any decent calling. But if young lAon. as a rule, 
do not drink to excess, they frequently drink too mncli, and lay 
up for their Inter veajs ^a licritage of woe” in ancnfceblpd nervous 
6;^tem, a sodden brain, and a decrepit body. The habit of drink- 
ing with one another, at all times and on all kinds of excuses, 
accustoms Clicm to an immoderate amount of alcohol. The right 
coi^duct df life, however, has for its primary condition temi^er- 
ance ; temperance strict and absolute, in its w*iacr as well as its ordi- 
nary signincanca Fatal to the dei am ment of tlio intellect, fatal 
to tne cultivation of t|ie moral fatal to high aims and 
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gcneToi& Unpul^ is tbs dnnkinij; babit,— tbe habitt>f sxvallo^'ng 
glasses of intoxicating liquors on the pretence of good-fellowship, 
or in obedience to son;^ self-created necessity* The student is 
often beguiled into the oangcrons practice from a notion ihlit the 
Jaded brain requires, and is the better for, a" stinmlant. After a 
severe Jxmt of study, he is apt to fdbl a depression of the animal 
spirits which can best be remoeod, he thinks, a little alcohol* 
It is just as if one set to work to exlingiiish a fire by pouring oil 
upon it. To tlie student a regular indulgence in sttnmlants is 
ruin. Tiie apfictite will incase ; the yearning after the artificial 
excitement will i^w stronger ; and at the same time the power of 
resistance will diminish. After a long aqd wide experience, I am 
able to say, that no work is so well done as the work wdiich is 
clone by unaided Nature ; and that the student who resorts to 
stimulants is guilt)i not only of a vice but of a blundiier. 

“There is but «mc icmplb in the universe/' says Novalis, *‘and 
that is the body of man. Nothing is ho^cr than that high form. 
Bending before men is a rc’^crence doni^ to this revelation in the 
flesh. We touch heaven when we lay our hand on a hiiiinm body." 
This may be accepted as an eloquent paraphrase of St Paul's ex- 
clamation What I ‘know ye not that your body-is the temple 
of tlie Holy Ghost wdiich fe in you, which ye have of God : and 
ye are not your ownl” Whether as Christians or as rational 
beings, appreciating the wonderful organisation of the body, wo 
are bound to withdraw it from the contagion of impurity. Chastity 
is often spoken of as if it ^fere especially a \vonian's virtue ; awd 
as a matter of fact a man's sins of impudicity society seems to 
regard with considerable indulgence. But for the good tpf the soul 
and the well-being of the mind, as a safeguard against premature 
decay, as essential to Uio spiritual health, chastity must be enforced 
upon men. As Jeremy Taylor sayS : — * A pure mind in a chaste 
body is the mother of wisdom and deliberation, soby counsels and 
ingenuous actions, open deportment and sweet caWiare. sincere 
principles and unprejudicate understanding, love of Cod and self- 
denial, peace and confidencf^ holy pra^^cr qnd spiritual comfort, 
and a pleasure of infinitely greater than the sottish pleasure 
of unchastity.'' •Tim “mens sana” which, in conjunction with the 
“ corpore sanoy^we rightly put forward as the (;hiof pledge and 
earnest of eartnly happiness, must also be “ mens (iura," un profaned 
by indulgence of irregular and illicit desires^ lVeaclie.%of chastity 
are 1 cavily. visited by Him who is perfect ruifity ; visited on the 
body and 11)6 intellect, on brain, heart, and soul ; though it is 
impossible for us here to follow the profligate into the teijible 
denudation which their sin brings upon them— ^ ^ 


** Hut when Iu«t. 

By anefaiuite loelciili^s geiturrs, and foiil Ulk, 
Bat most by lewd jmd Is wish sets of sin, 
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in defilement to the inward parte. 

The eoul grows clotted hy contagion, 

£tuho<Ues and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first b^ng.'* 

To tlie impure, physiology as well os religioa cries: — “Be sure 
tliy sin shall find thee out 1 ^ Nemesis dogs tliy footstep, and 
her avenging stroke is certain, hojrever long delayed.” Let me 
affectionately warn tlie young* student against this terriblq, this 
degrading vice, which pr isons the relations between the sesces, 
undermines the foundations of hfinourable lora. The lewd 
jest, the lewd song, tlie lewd book, the lewd play— these let him 
shun as the accursed instruments of evil, bearing alwnys in mind 
the Divine promise that’^the pure in heart shall see God. And 
the pure heart wdll close its portals against even the slightest 
suggestion of«>vrong ; it is like the mother-of-i^earl whiq}! admits 
no drop of water save that which comes from heaven, “ When 
fruits are whole/' says St. Francis de Sales, “you may store them 
up securely, some in stfhw, some in sand or amid their own 
foliage ; but, once bruised,’' there is rio*means of preserving them 
save wdlh sugar or honey. Even so the purity which has never 
been tampered witlnnay well bo preserved io the end j but when 
once that has ceased to exist nothing can ensure its existence but 
genuine devotion, which, as I have often said, is* the very honey 
and sugar of tlio mind.” 

I may quote from the same admirable writer his remarks on the 
begt mode of maintaining purity. Ho cautions the young to be 
swih in turning aside from wdiatever leads to uncleanness ; for 
the sin is gne which approaches with a stqalthy foot, one in which 
the smallcft beginnings are apt for rapid growth. ^ It is easier to 
fly from it tliaii to overcome it The source of purity is tlie heart : 
but it is in the body that itf material results take shape, and 
therefore it may be perfected both tliruugh the exterior senses 
and by*the tkhights and desires of the heart All lack of moefesty 
in seeing, •hearing, speakinu, smelling, or touching, is impurity, 
especially when tho^ieart kikes pleasure therein, llemcinber tliat 
there are things whicli blemish perfect purky, without being in 
themselves actually impure. Aught wnich* tends to blunt its 
extreme sensitiveness, or to cost the slightest shadb# over it. Is of 
this character ; and all evil thoughts, or foolish acts of levity or 
heedlossnq^, are as steps towards the direct breach of the law of 
chastity. Avoid tlig society of the sensual ; if a foul animal lick 
the sweet almond tree, its fruit, it is fabled, becomes bitter ; and 
BO a corrupt and unclean man can scarcely bold communication 
with* others and not impair their perfec}: purity. On the other 
Imnd, sefik tho company of the modest ana good ; read and con- 
sider holy things ; tor the Word of God is a fountain of purity, 
and cleanses and gtrongihens those who study it ; wherefore David 
likens it to gold and precious stones^ 
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“In (elf-ealtar*, 1>7 dtolinotly recognUini^liia own uiaUiiliial |iuw*Tai 
M originally and apocifionlly belangiog to AtMonind, a man is lesa likely to 
waste his strength in cultivating those fncuUies which are dormant or ieet>le. 
He is taught also to be contented with the mental place assigned him among 
his fellows, and not to atiSmx)t to imitate those whomiie diiTcrs esaen* 
ti'dly by natural ooi^itution. ^le thus avoids Bolf>eontrfuliction— the souiee 
of all affectation. By reflecting on the harmony and beauty which spting 
111 all natuie from variety, he sees that his individuality is hut a pnit of a 
wide and consummate plan. A wood in which tbe gnarled oak, the delicate 
larob, the graceful hirch, the wide-spreading beech, the old thoin, even ilio 
rough briar, and the fern in the foreground, arc all varieties essential to the 
general effect of beauty or grandeur in the landscape ; teaching him a 
lesson of content with the condition assigned to him here, hy^Lut Power 
which formed his soul as well as the trees he is gazing u)>on, and a]ipointed 
him his place, as it has theirs, in tliis ^rciit whole. To All that pl.ice well, 
lioweger humble it may be, he feels is his duty, the sole puiiiose fo^ which 
be was placed here. He has no sore instincts to guide bfio io this end. 
He must accomplish this by labour in the right diroctiou.'* -**JSvejnnf^ 
Thoughts^" by a Physician, r * • • 

r 

** One great «im, like a guiding-star, above, 
wmen tasks strength, wisdom, stateliuesB, to lift 
His enanhood to tbe height that takes the'pnze.’* 

•^Pobert 

**Iu the pAorest oottsge are books— is one Bool^ wherein for several 
thousands of years the spirit of man has found light and nourishment, and 
an interpreting response to whatever is deepest in him ; whero^ stifl, to 
this day, for the eye that will look well, the mystery of evidence reflects 
itself, if not resolved, yet revealed, and prophetically emblemed ; if not to 
tbe satiafying of the outward sense, yet to tbe opening of the inward 
•tnse, which is the far grander result * In books lie the creative PhoDnU- 
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Mhw «( ilia tij^ola put! ’ All (hat man hnaa Jfevbad, diaaoraitd, dona, 
felfe, or imagined, lief recorded in booki ; wherein whoao hac leBmed the 
Biyitery of ipellins printed letterc may find it and appropriate it.*’— TAomof 
Carfpl^ 

** Wie fnichtbar Utder XleiDsie Elreif 
%yeun man ihii^wohl ra pflegen wrici.** 

---Ooethe^ 

'*Tbe artf are liaten, langnfgei are eloae' kindred, acieneef are follow- 
workmen ; almoft every branch of humaA knowledge ie connected with 
biography; biogmpby falls into bbtory wbicb, after drawing into itself 
varioni minor atreamf, eneb as geography, jurisprudence, political and 
locial economy, arrives full^ upon the still deeper waters of general philo- 
sophy. There are very few, if any, vacant spaces between various kinds of 
knowledge ; a^y track in the forest, steadfastly pursu|d, leads in^o one of the 
great highways ; just as you often find, in considering the story of any little 
island, that yon are perpetually brought hack into the general history of the 
world, and that this small firucky place has partaken the fate of mighty 
thrones and distant empues.' *Sir ArihurHIelpa, 

Make your books you^frieiids, 

And lllpdy them unto the ngblest ends ; 

Searching for knowledge, and to keep yonr mind 
The same it was insiured, rich, and refined.*' 

— Jonsim, 

Pleasuie there is in all studies to such* as are truly addicted to them— 
sweetness which, like Circe's cup, bowiiohed a student so that he cannot 
leave off. njulius Scaliger was so much affoctefl with poetry that he broke 
out into a^athetical protestation he had rather be the author of twelve 
verses in Lucian, or such an ode as^in Horace, than Emperor of Germany." 
— ilttrfon, ** Anatomy oj Melancholy,** 

“Omni die^^ovare debemus propositum nostrum, dicentis ; nunc hodie 
profecta ifieipiamui, quia nihil eat quod hnctenus fecimus.'*-<-"/citfafM 
ChrieH,** 




CHAPTEU I. 

*■ 

HOW TO BEAD. 

' I were to pray for a taste " snys Rir John Jlerschel in 
a well-known passage, which shoulch stand mo in ^ 
stead tinder Oieiy variety of circuriKstanccs, and l>e a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to luo through 
life, and a shield against its^ills, however things might 
go amiss, and the world fre^m upon nth, it would ho a taste for 
reading.” But tlio'^o are not the only, nor are tlicy the highest, 
advantages which a ^te for reading brings ; these are 

not the only nor the higl^st purposes which a tiistc for reading 
may be made to<iub$crve. In a work upon self-culture, however, 

It is not upon a tafi(e for reading, but upon the duty of reading, 
that wo must enlarge, inasmuch as reading is the chief instru- 
ment and agency of intellectual develo])jnent and monil disciplipe. 
There have been men of action who have done great things, though 
they have^ead little; Jhcro have been men who hav.p supplied 
the want of mental training by the insight of genius, th^ teaching 
of experience, or the habit of observation. But apart fromi^he 
probability that, had they read aiM known more, even thfir vtork 
would have been better done, we must acknowledge that it is not 
for eases so exceptional, for men lifted high above dr fellows 
bv great natural endowments, that rules are laid dowi or modes 
of study prescribed. The fagt remains^hat, ii^ Self-Cul'.uro, read- 
ing must play the principal part We have no other means of 
acce^^s to a nation’s literature, which is iiecc.s8ai ily the expression 
of its thought %nd feeling and the record of its growtli. We 
have no other #neana of access to the conclusions^t which men of 
genius have arrived on the subjects most clos^y assocjptcd with 
human happiness. For the man who docsfnot read tlTere can be 
no past ; end if he^think, or reason, or experiment, he must do 
so from his own small starting-point, with his owm limited ro* 
sources, and not as the inheritor of the accumulated tr)Kisur& of 
generations. It is related of a distinguished mathematiefan that, 
lu his boyhood, away from book& he worked out several elemen- 
tary propositions in mechanics which ho duly committed to paper 
as important and interesting discoveries. Judge of his mortiiica* 
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Solu- 
tion when hie first introdactlon to^ a large library showed him 
that his ^^diflboveries” were old and wdL-wom fact^ fhx.iliai 
to every scholar. It is in this embarrassing position with respect 
to all l^nowledge that the man places hlm^l/ who does not read 
He is Ignorant of the high-water mark to which human invests 

g ation and speculation has alr^y risen* To him the ages before 
is own time are a blank. Sieu have lived and thougli^^ and 
sufiered ; but not for him. lie knows only what he sees ; and he 
sees imperfectly for want of ‘‘instruction*. And so he stumbles 
along in a darkness of night that is o^ his own making, and by 
devious and rugged bypaths, because unconsciouA" tliat human 
labour has already constructea a broad, straight road to the desired 
goal ^ 

Lot us glance for a moment at one or two of the most 
obvious benefits of reading] for, trite os the subject is, it can 
never be without interest First, then, it brings us/ through 
history and poetry, into direct comnihriication with the great 
events of the past. It gables us to trace the rise and growth 
and decay of enijnres. see ho'^ the wave of civilisation, 
now for a time arrested and now forced back, now shut in 
at one point and now contracted at another, occasionally grow- 
ing shallower and then again broadening^ and deepening wdth 
irresistible strength, has nevertliclesf pursue^ on the whole 
a steadily advancing course, and gradually extended its fertilis- 
' ing conquests. We see how the condition of the masses of man- 
kind, in spite of many obstacles and long periods of depression 
and terrible catastrophes, has slowly improved ; so that tlie 
poor of to-day, at leii^t in all civilised countries, enjoy greater 
comforts tiian foil to the lot of their forsfatliors. We mark the 
prepamtidtt of tlie heathen w'orld for the advent of Christianity. 
aiiT afterwards pursue the progress of Christianity itself, and 
observe how va;Tit the changes ft has introduced into the complex 
ecoMOivy of social life. Wo perceive the transfer of power^and 
influence frofii one race to anoUier, from one nation to another, 
and becoifio aware of the causes which have brought it about, and 
of the circumstances ainddr w’hich itMias been effected. Babylon, 
and Greece, and Macedonia, and Home ] Fdrsia, and Egypt, and 
Arabia ; these cease to be names— oease to be^dii^ vague shadows 
thrown upon tli^ imagination like the figures of a Inagic lantern 
upon canvas— are transformed into realities, the natfire and bounds 
of which Vve are able lo understand. They lead us to reflect on 
the irony of bistorts on what has been called the inockOTy^ fate; 
to reflect on the strange correspondence between tlienirves of in-r. 
dividuals and^ the fortunes of nations. Bishop Thirlwall observes 
that— fqi^natious as for men — ^tlie moment of the highest pro- 
eperi^ is often that which immediately precedes the most niiiioua 
dfisasftr ; and lie adds, that (as in the case not only of a Xerxes, 
a Charles the Bold, a PhOip the Second^ and a Napoleon, but of 
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Atlieiis»<and Sparta^ and Carthage, and^ Venice) the sense 
of aecority that constitutes the danger, it is the consciousness of 
power and the desire of exerting it that cause \ he downfall.” These 
^‘signal and sudden renenises ” call for our careful attention; but 
even more careful should be the attention given to tiie operation 
of that universal law, a law not less f)owerful in the moral than in 
the phj'sical world, ** according to which the period of inward 
languor, corruption, and decay, which follows that of maturity, 
presents an aspect more dazzling and commanding, and to those 
who look only qf, the surface inspires greater confidence and respect, 
than the season of youthful liAihh, of growing but uiiripenea 
strength.” At no time did the power of the Persians appear more 
formidable than when Xerxes lurced upon tlie Greeks the peace 
of Antalcidas ; and yet it was even then so honevcombed and 
insecure that, as was afterwards seen, a sligljt shocKj^ would have 
been sufficient to bverthrj^w it. IIow Europe trembled when 
Napoleon led his four hundred tluuisaml fighting rnon across tlio 
Niemen to complete the subjugation oi the Continent by the 
chastisement of Russia! Vet at thatevery time the imperial 
throne was rocking and reeling to its fall. AYhen the ships of 
the Invincible Armada moored in the Channel, so that the waters 
seemed to groan beneath t^|ei^ burden, Spain appoarM to occupy 
an impregnable position of majesty and might ; \vithiu half a ceii* 
tury it had sunk into a second-rate power. 

That irony of history of which 1 am speaking, which we learn 
to appreciate and apprehend through bo^s, may receive another 
il lustration. It will bo seen by the student^ comparing the history 
of great cities with that of their respective states, tliat the splendour 
of the one has often bcefi in inverse proportion to the (fccay and 
corruption of the other. **Tho ages of conquest and glory hUd ])aased 
before Rome began to exhibit a marble front ; and the old consuls, 
wlio in the wars of a century scarcely quelled the Samiiit© hydra, 
and who brought army after army into tlio field to Jjie dcatproyed 
by Hannibal, would have gazed with wonder on the magnfficcnco 
in the midst of which the master of the (^qnre, in anguiMi Lud dis- 
may, called upon Vargs to restore his three legions. Tiyzantium 
was at its apogee of gorgeous splendour when the Eastern empire 
was forced to in the swords of mercenaries to f>rotect it from 
external and internal foes. Never did Venice siiine more bril- 
liantly, never were its canals more gay witli ])ngciifits, tlmn when 
its territories were gradually being absorbed by forei^^ powers, 
and its fleets, which once ruled the seas, could^iot avail to guard 
the approaches to the heart of tiie re]jubiic. I'lio pomp and 
wealth of Babylon seemed at their height, just at the inoig/ent Hint 
Belshazziir was reading the warning of Heaven^ and listening with 
horror to the trumpets of the conquering Persians. 

There is one lesson that the student gains from the page of 
history the value of which cannot bo over-estimated, and that ia 

f 
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the direct ii\tefpotition of Pforidencc ia ttie affaire of pen and 
nations. The modem school of«hiatorian 8 pretend to i^o re this 
lesson, and to find a cause for every effect in the princfpiei^ evoiu- 
tion or in accordance with certain canoxyi of their own invention ; 
but it is written, nevertheless, in plain and legible dbanictcrs on 
the chronicles of the woridL Taae the series of events which 
raised Constantine to the supremacy of the civilised woild, and 
deny, if yon can, the visible ^xgns of the finger of God in ordering 
and controlling them. Consider the network of circumstance 
which arrested the pro^cas of the Armada, and ^II me whether 
it was not woven by a Divine pl*wer. Or connect the labours of 
the Reformers witli the introduction of the printing-press, and say 
whether the latter was not provideistlally designed to facilitate the 
former. Often, no doubt, the purpose of Providence is not os our 
purpose, and passes far out of our range and scope ; but the wit- 
ness of history to God and His law is, to mf mind, as* incontest- 
able os it is signilicant. I see it in the way in which the schemes 
of. men have been overruled to an end that their projectors never de- 
signed. Thus, the day of fSt. Bartholcmew became for the relentless 
spirits wliich planned it no better than a “ day of dupes 5 ” the bullet 
which Baltiiazar Gerard lodged in the breast of William the Silent 
ensured the'iudepondence of the Dutch Oommonwealtli. I see it 
in the littleness of the springs from 'which the great world-cur- 
rents of thought and feeling have taken their rise. I see it in the 
way in which life has spning out of death, order out of dis<^rder. 
strength out of weaknw, in every age of tlic world. The ruins ot 
old empires have servIS, in the Divine wisdom, for the materials 
of new and more splendid structures. Out of the fra^ents of 
the Easftern world was built up th# civilisation of Greece ; 
broken 4ud humbled Greece served as a stepfdng-stone for Rome ; 
the polity of modern BurofXbhas been raised upon the shattered 
masses of the Roman Empira 

Inrillustjgtion of a point already advanced, let me quote^i pas- 
sa^from Dr. Arnold’s “Introductory Lectures on Ifodern His- 
tory." It begins with a/eference to tho French Republic and the 
armed coalition fflrmod against it * “Tho igost military people in 
Europe," ho says, “ became engaged in a w'ar for their very exist- 
ence. Invasion on tho frontiers, civil war awd^all imaginable 
horrors raging^vithin, the ordinary relations of went to wreck, 
and every Frenchman became a soldier. It was a nuiltitudo 
jiumorouB os the^hosts of Persia, but animated by the courage and 
skill and eno^.v df tho old Romans. One thing aloife was want- 
ing — th£t whicli PyTrliiis said the Romans wanted to enable them 
to*conqi)cr tho world— a general and a ruler like himself. There 
was wonted a master-hand to restore and taauit.aitt peace at home 
and to concentrate and direct the immense military resources of 
France against her foreign enemies. And such an one appearexl 
in Napoleon. Pacifying La Vend4e, receiving bock the emigratitSi 
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reAtonikg thd Cburcb, remodelling the law, personally absolute, vet 
carefully preserving and mainUAning all the groat points which 
the KAtion had won at the Ilovolution, Napoleon united in himself 
not onlv tl^e power but^he whole will of France, and thaUpower 
and will were guided by a genius for war such as Europe had 
never seen since Caasar. Tlie effect was absolutely madcal In 
Koveiffber 1799, he was made Fii*st Consul; he found France 
humbled by defeats, his Italian CQn4^ucstA lost, his allies invaded, 
his own frontier threatened He took the field in Hay iSoo, ana 
in June the fortune«i>f the uur was clianged, and Austria 
‘driven <»ut of Lombardy by tlfc victoiy of JMarengo. Still the 
dond of the tide rose liigber and higher, and every successive wave 
of its advance swept awav a kingdom. •Earthly stale has never 
reached a prouder pinnacle than when Napoleon, in June 1S12. 
gathered his army at Dresden, and there received the homage ot 
subject k Rigs. Ana 




trcmeiidous power 1 By whom was it checked and resisted and 
put down ? By none and by nothing biA. the cliicct and manifest 
interposition of God. I kffow of no ftingungo so well fitted to 
describe that victorious advance to Moscow arid the utter huruilia- 


tion of the retrevt as (be language of the propliot wjt.li respect to 
the advance and subsequent destniction of the. host of Senna^ 
clierib.” This soeniS to me sound, wise, and wholesome teaching, 
with much more in it of a true “ philo'Nophy of history 'Hhnn we 
find in the works of Mr. Buckle and Iris imitators, who dis* 
miss as superfluous or exploded all consideration of IVovIdcrmc, 
and seem to regard the government of the world as produced by 
some autoraatio inechan^m. d. 

Again/roading bringslo our fireside the best thougufe of the 
best minds, introduces us to the company and coinradesnip of the 
‘‘men of old,” conquers time and^annihijates space. It makes 
us as familiar with Aeschylus, and Horace, and Demosthenes as 
woro*thcir nearest contemiiorarics ; brightens our sliKly w'ffh llie 
Riin&hino of Greece; perfumes the heavy air arotiud u%‘ ith the 
rich sweet odours of the Ikuil;. How can I Iqpk upon Dante as 
dead when lie still 8{y>aks to me out of his “Diviiia Comuicdia”? 
^ Shall I mourn ove:;;the grave of Shakespeare in that far away 
church by tbe#w%iding Avon when he is present with mo in his 
mighty verse ?# I delight in some apt remarks of JTa/litt’s 011 this 
subject. .Uc pictures himself (I quote from njeihory) p taking 
Lis ease by the biasing hearth wdth a host of no n cRnipanions 
arounc’ him. Ben Jonson, “Homeric” Chiipman, Webster, and 
Hey wood ore there, and discourse the silent hours away. Shako- 
speare is there ; the Shakespeare who imagined ^iid 

Ariel, Ijidy Macbeth and Imogen, Spenser lurks hal^hidden 
amnng a group of nymphs, and fairies, and satyrs. Hilton lies 
on the table as on an altar, never taken up or Tlirrd down without 
revereuca Lyly’t ^ Endymion ** sleeps with th^ muon that shines 
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in at the window ; and a broath of wind stirriiia up at a distanea 
Boems like a soft sigh from thd tree under wmicu tite goddess- 
fat'ouied lover grew old. lu a comer of the room Faustus disputes 
with demon faces or reasons of divinS astrology. . Bellafrotit 
soothes ilathco. Vittoria puts her judges to shame, and old 
Chapman repeats one of the hymns of Homer in his own v^igorous 
translation. ^ 

By means of books we com^ to know a g^at man better than 
his friends aye^ or even his cluldreu or his wife knew him. To no 
one w'as Jloutaigno so confiding— we fnay l>o sure of it— as ho is 
to his reader ; he could not put so much of himself into his con-' 
versation as lie lias done into his essays. The infinite depths of 
drollery to which the ‘genius of Kabclais could descend were 
unplumbed by any of his companions, however intimate, 1 take 
Sir Thomas'. Browne by the Dultou-hflc, an/l lio poi^rs out his 
grave and fanciful meditations on urn'burial and quincunxes with 
a copious readiness. Men who in their lifetime \Ycre the least 
t prone to wear their lieai-o upon their sleevo know not a sample of 
reserve when closete*d wftli the student in his study. In their 
books wo see them in their entirety : their whole nature is before 
us; iiotliins? ijn kept back. Who of all his con^o!npo^aries understood 
the man Plato as we understand him They could not see every 
side, every aspect of liis genius. You must roceelo some distance 
from a mountain if you would estimate the full mnjesty of its 
proportions. But xve can take the “ Phicilo ” and the "Republic,” 
and see that grand, pure, lofty minddn all its fulness, and sh^re 
with it its bright rauiaiit dreams of an ideal state, not made by 
inan*sprb;ato interests and passions, but ftvmded in reastm, although 
it cxists,,nowhoro upon earth. And we gather around him his 
later disciples, the Phitonists of Italy and England : Pious Mir- 
andola, and Marcilius Ficinii.^'; Iloiiry More, and the ever ineinor- 
able Halos, Sydenham, Ibdph Cud worth, and Jeremy Taylor; each, 
ill lul way*^.«nd degree, a coinnientator upon the sublime” text 
which f«irms the principle and essence of his philosophy " All 
things are for tlm sake c.f the GooJ, and the Good is t)ic cause 
of everything boautiTul” • » 

IjCt not the student who reads and loves his books talk or think 
of himself, w^hatever his worldly disadvantages, os^tt^itary or friend- 
leas, Ilis chanibor is peopled with immortal guests^ who will never 
deny hiiif the sympathy ho craves. Tlie poets, and the philo- 
Bopliers. and the sqhofars, the men who have wrestled with Nature 
as Jacob wrestled with the au'.rel, and extfiHed from it a blc.ssing ; 
the divines, who have sounded tne secrets of the human soul— all 
obey hijtsummons and respond to his questionings. Any one of 
them, fi the student so will it, is prepared to lift him out of his 
ittfoner cares, to transport him into a region free from the world's 
ftiizietiesi However deep the silence, be may hear— 
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'* AH the ttelodiei wyticriont 

Through the dniknoM chanted ; 

Thoughta in ailitudea iin}>erioua, 

Voicea aoflt, and deep^ and aoxicma^ 

Worda that whiapered, aonga Uiat haunted I** 

Bliakeipcare will bear him away on flio strong wina of his genius to 
Prospero’s enclmntcd isle— its noises Bounds, ana street airs, that 
give delight and hurt not.” Or witU Spenser no may enjoy a brief 
repose in that daintiest ** bower of bliss ” ever conceived by human 
fancy, x^here-• * ^ 

'* The joyous hirtla, altroudcd in cheoiful almde, 

Their notea unto the tuIco attoiiat^ciod awcct; 

Th’ angclionl soft trentliling voicea innile 
To th* luatrumcnta divino icapondencc meet; 

TIio aib-er sounding instruments did moot f 
With the ha^a murmur of tho water's foil : 

The water's fall aith diifeionco diHcroci, 

Kow now l<iud» unto tho \wnd did call : 

The gentle warblwg wind has answered to all/* 

Rhellcy will invite him to that fair la ml scape am tho Kiigancan 
Hills which ho has painted in colours so soft yet vivW ; or to that 
rocky steep of t^ie nijsrli Caucasian mountains where iVomotliens 
breathes defiatice to inexorable Destiny. Keats has a huntlied 
leafy nooks, luxuriant in bloom and verdure, uhcro liis tired soul 
may rest. Tennyson will convey him to the lonely more whore 
Arthur's sword Excalibur htfs found a resting-place ; and tho wrter 
still Laps on the crag, ond the long lipple still washes in tho reed, 
ns on tnat night whicli «aw the blameless king borne tt the great 
d«*cp in his dusky barge — 

**Daik as a funeral scarf^rom stem to hlcrn.'* 

Or Montaigne is waiting to gossip wdth liim ; Hacon ^ disci^s ti ith 
him the outlines of the new philosophy; Cervantes to^e*^’ 'with him 
half-sadly at the decaying cxtiavagancaj of the old cUivul y. Thus 
lie may feed upon genius : t!fe great men of.aH ages and ull coini* 
tries wait to do him fervicc, the sujienor bound to tho inferior, like 
immortal spirit^ of* good answering to the spell of an cvciyday 
necromancer 

• 

Ever Ihoir idinntonia arise before uj^ 

Our loftier urothera, but one ift bloo*! ; 

At bed and table they lord it (/or 
AVith looks of beauty aud worda of good.*' 

Sir Artliur Helps in one of his es.says advises tliat in flic course 
of our reading, we should lay up in our mind a store of line flionglita 
in well- wrought words — the best sayings, m fact, of the wisest and 
wittiest— so that we may accumulate a living treoRure of know- 
ledge, from which, at various times and amidst all the shifting of 
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circQmstances^wd may be able draw some comfort, gddanoe^ 
and sympathy, it is both pleasant and useful to have such a 
treasure at 006*18 command. There are ny)nients when our enor* 
gies fall us and our hearts faint ; what encouragement we 
may then derive from the diecrful speech of some brave spirit, 
whicli has been tried and trihd sorely, but by persovoraimo has 
tron the victory I iVs, for instance, from Lord llacon’s “ In this 
world Ood only and the an^fels may be spectators I'' Or from 
that of Kenolm Digby “ The great secret of spiritual perfection 
is expressed in the words of St Ignatius LoyMa— ^loc vulb 
Deus.^ (Jod wishes mo to stand in tliis post, to fuUil this duty, 
to i^uffer this disease, to bo ntiheted with this calamity, tliis con- 
tempt, this vexation. Qbd wishes this j whatever the world nnd 
Hclf-lovo may dictate, hoc vuU Deus* His will is my law.” There 
are moments* when to execute the will of others, to fill a subor- 
dinate position, is pall and wormwood to the not unnatural vanity 
of a young man. Well for him if at such times he remembers 
Livy^s description of Himntbal os Qne who could obey no less 
than he could command: — “Nunquaru ingenium idem ad res 
diversiKsimas, parondum atquo imperandum habilius fuit.’* There 
are inomcuts^aiso when wo are conscious of*not standinc? as firmly 
as we ought to stand on the ground of right— are conscious of 
listening too readily to the voice of passion. Let us then recall 
those wise, thoughtlul words of Clocthe as a warning ; — 

• “ Von ih»r GewaU, die «lle Wespn hindot, 

Bcfreit der BlenscU bkli, dcr aicb uberwindet.*' ^ 

TbiseW''. is one of the advanbigos of reading, that it supplies us 
with wordts of counsel, exhortation, encoumgoment, on which e 
can draw at need. It furnishos us with a coinpiete armoury of 
weapons with which we may bear our part in the fierce battle of 
life, it feiip^^lics with .suggestions for noble thoughts and iaicen- 
tives to npble deeds. ** By the nmss 1 said the Duke of Norfolk 
to ISir Thomas More; *'\jy the nmw, Al.iatcr Alore, it is perilous 
striving with prindes*; the anger of a jirinco is death I ” ‘‘ And is 
iliat all, my Lord] Tlicm the diftcience bclwcen you and me is 
but this, that 1 shall die to-<lay and you to-iftorsgw T' Who will 
not feel quicketu'd in spirit and sti-engihcncd in JpurpO'e by the 
remembrance of this pregnant reply] Or w'haseTliscontent aiid 
restlessii&s will fiot he appeased by recalling the uiso saying (d 
Joubort ] WhotNor one be an eagle or an ant in the intellectual 
world seems to me not to matter much ; the essential thing is to 
have oneii^ place marked there, ores station assigned, and to belong 
deciderUy to a regular and wholesome order.*’ A small talent, if it 
k^p within its limits and rigiiUy fulfil its task, may reach the goal 

S ** From that great Power wbt8li all Crcaiioti bomda, 

Sbfti oM h freed who Srai subdoee Inmieli.** 
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)ii8t AS* well as a greater one. But I need say more. It is 
unquestionably a rare and delifhtful use of reading, that it so 
stores and enriches the mind wiih pertinent iTimgeiy and appro- 
priate reflection. At tfhies one may sit down silently, andLrccall- 
ing something that one has read, invoke one's self in a pleasant 
and profitable train of thought, wliith requires no external circum- 
stances to support it 1 have found it a useful mental exercise to 
take in a leisure hour— as, for instance, on a railway journcy--Roine 
particular author, and put together iu my metaory nil that I could 
remember of h>m*~the pitiiy or epigrammatic sayings, the felici- 
tous iitnstratioiis, the happily e3l)pro8sed ideas, in such order as that 
tliey might bo ready “ w hen called for ” The^o mental posies— if I 
may eini)loy the expression— are coini>o;icd of flowers that never 
fade. Or the thoughts, images, and ancc<lotcs tlius collected may 
be likcne^ to chaplets of pearls, the lustre of tv luclyiever dies or 
passes away. 

Not the least admirable use of rciqling is to nouttali^^o the special 
evils and temptations of our callings, the original imperfections of 
our characters, the tendencies of our Age or of our own time of 
life. 1 may term this the therapeutic u.se of reading. Sir Arthur 
Helps points out tbat«thoi 3 c who are engaged in dull, crabbed work 
all day, of a kind which js always exercising the rogical faculty 
and demanding^minute and even harassing criticism, should ex- 
patiate, whenever opportunity oflen, in writings of u large and 
imaginative nature. “These, however,” he continues, “are often 
tlie persons who particularly avoid poetry and works of imagina- 
tion, whereas they ought perhaps to cultivate them most FoP it 
fhould be one of the frequent objects of every man wba«|m8 for 
the culture of his wholo%eing to give some exercise to OililKf facul- 
ties which are not demanded by his daily occupations and not 
encouraged by his disposition.” 'Wie study of logic will bo fuund 
valuable by minds una^'customed to precision of statement and 
d('iiflitene.ss of argument. Poetry will lefrcsh au^et leaAe thase 
Tvho are wearied by aktruse mental calculations. \ur some a 
course of history w^ili serv^as an efficient allcratnc and tonic. 
There are particuli\| books which may be Applied, like special 
diugs in particular cases. A tendency to fiivolous pursuits or 
worldly gaiefieif may be corrected by the perusal of the “Imitatio 
Chrisri,” or Uie “Introduction to the Devout Jdfe,” or Jeremy 
Taylor's “Holy Living and Dying.” An incapability of apjire- 
hending t^ic meaninn of Nature will give way bdfore a ckfcful study 
of *.Vordawortli. Shakespeare may be reconftnended at all limes 
end under all circumstances. A dull, qurrulouH, morose ifiood may 
be relieved by a page or two of Thomas Hood or Syc|j|oy Stnitlu 
In “The Caxtons” Bulwer Lytton dwells at some Icngtii on the 
medicinal qualities of good books. For hypochondria and satiety, 
he says, whab is better than a brisk dose of travels, especially early, 
out-of-the-way, marvellooi^ legendary travels ! liow they ircslicn 
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up the Eipirits U hoxv tlicy brace and edilarate the nerves 1 Go with 
Ilubm(;inis to Tartary, or with Mdrco Polo to far Cathay, or follow 
Cortez in bis conquest of Mexico ; climb Cotopaxi with Humboldti 
or descend to the Dead Sea with “ Edthen'* 1 For narrow preju- 
dices l)i8toiy should be administered. I remember,’’ says Augiis- 
tine Caxton. ** to have cu};i^(l^j^is^Q^olate widourer, who pbstin< 
ately refused every other niedicamezit, by a short course of ^olo^y« 
... In fact, 1 have a plan for a librarv that, instead of heading 
its compartinente, ‘ Philology, Natural Science, Poetry,’ &c., one 
almll head them according to the ^seaaes for which they are sever- 
ally good, bodily and mental— up from a dire calamity or the ]^ngs 
of the gout, down to a 6t of the spleen or a li^fht catarrh, iiut,” 
he continues, more gravely, ** when some one sorrow that is yet 
reparable gets hold of your mind like a monomania— when you 
think, because Heaven has denied you this or^ihat on which vou 
had sot yonr heart, that all your life must be a blank — oh 1 then 
diet yourself well on biography, the biography of good and great 
men. See scarce a p:igo,‘-^erh}ii)s. given to some grief similar to 
your own, and how triumphantly ine life sails on beyond it I You 
thought the wing was broken I Tut I tut I it was but a bruised 
feather ! ScQ^what life leaves behind it whex all is done ! — a sum- 
mary of positive facts far out of the regieri of sorrow and suffering, 
linking thomsolvcs with the being of the world. ' Yes, biography 
’ is the medicine here ! ”/ 

Dndoubtedly a man’s reading must primarily be regulated by 
the necessities of his calling. lie woulu be a poor mathematician 
who noiuished himself wliolly on light literature. But after all, 
the ftfitobject and purpose of study the cultivation of the 
niina-^Wi|$ is, of all the faculties— training them so that each 
shall readily respond when required to its master’s demands. We 
must not, tlion, apply oursclve^Hoo exclusively to one department 
nf knowledge. The reasoning powers must not be exercised at 
the cost of tlr.. imaginative, nor the imaginative starved down so 
ns to brine forward and exalt the reasoning. Something like a 
just and happy eq^iUbjiiun must be observed ; just as in an 
oroliestra no one instrument is permitted to ootvie and keep down 
the Pthei's, but all are so ordered as to constitute a complete and 
agreeable harmoiyr. One soon wearies of a leathef-djaler who cjin 
talk of nothing bill leather. As Professor Blackie putset:— “ If a man 
will fixhis^ind oiv,merely professional study, and can find no room 
for genemiculUire his soul, lot him be told that no professional 
studies, however complete, can teach a man the whole of his pro- 
fession ; that the most exact professional drill will omit to teach 
1dm iho most interesting and the most important mrt of his own 
pbusiness^that part, namely, where the specialty or tlie profession 
coffios directly mto contact with the generality of human notions 
and human sympathies.” He adds an appropriate illustration from 
tlie profession of the law For while there is no art mote tech- 
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nical» more artificial^ and more removed from a feUo\r>feeling of 
humanity than law in many of Its branches^ in others it marches 
out into the grand areua of human rights and liberties, and deals 
with large questions, in the handling of which it is often of more 
consequence that a pleader should be a complete man than that 
he should be an expert law^er/^ The man who dovotes.himself to 
a single subject of study will never become wholly master oven of 
that; so close is the connection between the various branches and 
departments of human knowledge, and so subtly do they run into or 
impinge upoii»one another!' reproach of colossal ignorance — 
that is, of imperfect and superfitial knowlodgc~>inust always apply 
to the homo niniut libri. He knows nothing because he knows a 
little ; a paradox apparently, yet the expression of an obvious 
truth. Lord L 3 rtton, in one of the nleasant essays in his “ Cax- 
toniana,".observesj—“ To sail round tlie world, you must put in at 
many harbours, if not fos rest, at least for supplies.*' lie con- 
tinues : — “Therefore 1 say to each man, As far as you can— partly 
f«»r excellence in your special mental cJSling, principally for com- 
pletion of your end in existence— strive while improving your one 
talent to enrich your whole capital as man. It is in this way that 
you escape from thaA wsetched narrow-mindednesa which is the 
characteristic of every one who cultivates his specialty alone.” 
And he concludes : — “In fine, whatever the calling, lot men only 
cultivate tliat calling, and they are as narrow-minded us tlie 
Chinese when they place on the map of the world the Celestial 
Umpire, with all its Tartaric villages in full detail, and out of tJmt 
limit mr.ke dots and lines, with the superscription, ‘Deserts un- 
known, inhabited by bg,rl)arians.’ " d 

In order to maintain the body in health it is found ry^cessary to 
vary in character and properties tlie food administered to it Wo 
must supply it witli the const it iiefit eJcincnts of fiesh and blood 
and bL>:^e and tit. lifan cannot live upon bread alone, not even 
in tlie l>.eral r,cnro of the words ; the muscles loRj their 

elasticity, tlie nervous system its vigour, tho limbs tluf/r capacity 
for motion, and tlie blood 'wsnild specdi>ly grow iinpoverisliea. .* As 
willi the physical, mo vith tho spiritual. The mind can bo kept 
alert and energetic, only by a proper variety of diet. Its imagi- 
native facaltMs'inu.st be supplied with nutriment as well as its 
reasoning; tlie judgment must be strengthenc<f wliilo tho fancy 
is quickened. And this is part of tho hydenip W’ork jyf reading. 

It rails into healthful exercise all the q\iuUj|eft of tlic mind ; it 
invigorates and stimulates, or at need it tranquillLscs. 

I nave referred to that use of reading wliich consists in storing 
the mind with golden words of warning or encouragenftut ; tliere 
is yet another in the episodes and examples of nobl^ doing--- ^ 
“heroic touches from history and poetry,” to adopt Oeor^ Eliot's . 
phrase— with which it furnishes us, and by means of which tlie 
mind is made to resemble a i^leiy of fine pictures painted by 
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great artists. AVItat a pleasure it is, with tlie assistance of memory^ 
to caU these before us one by oAe ; to dwell on their details, to 
consider their signiftcanca, and to profit by their teaching. &ya 
Coleridge— 

** My eyes mnke piciares When they are ihnt ; 

I Roo a fountain* large and fair, 

A willow and a mined hut.** 

The pictures that the reador^s memory summons before his 
mental vision will be as various as hi^ reading ; scenes from Die 
history of nations, scenes from Up lives of great (fiid good me)), 
scenes from the fairyland of the i>oeta scenes from the explora- 
tions of voyagers and travellers, scenes from the resenrehos of men 
of scienca He may gaze upon some such picture as Evelyn paints 
of the last Sunday spent by Charles IL* **The king sitting and 
toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, M&zarin ; a 
French boy singing love-songs in thjft glorious gallery, whibt 
about twenty of tlie grejt courtiers and other dii^ute persons 
were at basset round a large table, a bank of at least two thousand 
pounds in gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who were 
with me made reflections with astonishment Six days after all 
w’as in the chist.” The moral here is *001* difficult to decipher. 
But let memory shake the kaleidoscope %nd see i^hat it iieit pre- 
sents to us.* ** When the most valiant of the Persian array had 
almost enclosed tho small forces of the Greeks, then did Leonidas, 
king of the Lacedemonians, with his three hundred, and seven 
hundred Thespians, which were all tUat abode by him. refuse to 
quit the place w'hicli they had undertaken to make good, and with 
admirable lounge not only resist that w^orld of men which charged 
them on ail sides, but,, issuing out of their strength, made so 
great a slaughter of their enemies that they might ^^ell be called 
vanquishers, though all of them were slain upon the place. 
Xcrxc-^having lost in this last fight, together with twenty Uiou- 
sand other soiaiers and captains, two of his own brethren, began to 
doubt wiiift inconvenience ^ight befall him by llio virtue of such 
as had not been present at those bathes, with whom he knew that 
he shortly was to deal. Especially of the ISparfiAns he stood in great 
fear, whose manliood had appeared singular 'in this trial, whicii 
caused him very* carefully to inmiire what numbds they could 
bring into the field. It is reported of Dioneses, the* Spartan, that 
when one lliofight<o have terrified him by saying that the flight of 
tho Persian arrows was so thick as would hide the sun, he answered 
thus ‘ It is good news, for then shall we fight in the cool shade.’ ” 
From th^^ mountain pass of Thermopylm our picture^allery 
transpoi;^U 8 next, perhaps, to Naseby fi^d. and shows us Fairfax 
fleeting bareheaded in the thick of the battle. With ius own 

^ The reader wit! lilimeiaber hew thit pletme it elaborated by Macaolay. 

* fiir Volt^ Haltigh, k Um WorhL*' 
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faand he atrikea dom the kiWs standard-bearer «end dves the 
colours in cliarge to one of liis men, v:ho begins fortliwith to 
boast as if thojr were the tiopby of his Individual oourago. The 
colonel of Fairfax’s liieguiird ^ws angry with the bfaggart 
“ Let him retain the honour," cries Fairfax, riding imst ; “ 1 have 
to-dax conquered enough besides.*^ From jNaseby we are natu- 
rally carried on to that most memorable scene at Whitehall, where 
the masked headsman held tip before the shivering ci*owd their 
sovereign’s bleeding head as the head of a traitor, and from behind 
the grim hedge of pikes add saj^res that shnt in the black scaiTold 
arose a long hoarse groan, the •echo wlicrcof resounds in history 
to this day. Or we may see Coluinlnis inicing the deck of liis 
small caravel through the watches of tflie soft and silent night, 
and descrying nt lusl those moving lights in the dim distniiro wliich 
madokn 4 )wn to liuii the fruition of his endeavoui^and the dis* 
covery of a New World. we may stand as witnesses of that 
unequalled pageant when Charles V., still in the full vigour of 
his intellectual strength, di^volvcd th^*buiilon of einpiro on the 
shoulders of his son, and took leave of the IStatcs of i Tolland, 
leaning meanwhile on the arm of the young Priuco of Oniiige, 
who, a few years was to wrest from that empke some of its 
richest provinces. Or w'Si may be present at the martyrdom of 
William Iluntcf, the liondon iq:entice of nineteen, who gave up 
life and its hopes and aflections^ raCher tlian deny what ho believed 
to bo the truth in Christ As he stood at tho stake he exclaimed 
**Son of God, shine on m^l” and through the dull clouds of a 
cold March morning the sun poured a sudden glory on his face. 
The faggots were kvndlc<l, the ilames ascended, a Brother 
William," said his younger brother, who w as there tO|,clieer and 
comfort liira, “ think on Christ’s holy passion, and bo not afraid 
of death ! " “1 am not afraid,’’ replied tho lieroic youth ; “ Lord, 
Ia)v^, Lord, receive my hpirit I" Or we may make ono^of tho 
crowd of kniglits and nobles, nriesis and moul#i <r;jders and 
peasants, wjjo gathered on the plain of (Clermont to If ten to tho 
burning eloquence of St. Dfniard wh^n he preached ^he second 
crusade, and, moverti by a common entJnisiasin, broke out into a 
shout of ** Dcu^vttft /-^God wills it 1" that rose in tho air like a 
peal of The scene shifts again, and ixjj'eals the interior 

of an Eimlish cathedral, where the darkness ’ol night is broken 
only by the tliin rays of tho lamps burnmg fore t]|^ different 
alti^rs. Against one of tJio grey stone pinarsi avc sec a man, tall 
of stature, dressed in urchiepiscopal robes, Standing, with bent 
head and nands clasped over Ins eyes* A sword flashes througji the 
air ; it falls upon that sacred head, whilst another and ^t another 
stroke brings him to his knees. But pasS on, and we see that 
cathedra] under a very different aspect ; in tlio light of day a king 
bends b^re the shrine of lliOTiias Becket, and submits his baro 
back to the penitential whip, Oi:, with Carlyle) we may stand in 
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the streets ot Paris, and bend onr heads as Marie. Antoinette ^ 
is carried to the murderous guillotine. ^The bloom of that 
fair face is ivasted, the hair is grey with care ; the brightiiess 
of those eyes is quenched, their^ hang drooping, the face 
is stony pale, as of one living in death. Mean weeds, which 
her own hand has mended, attire the queen of the w*orla^ The 
death^hurdle where thou sittest pale, motionless w*hicn only 
curses environ, has to stop ; a people drunk with vengeance 
will drink it again in full draught, looking at thee there. Far 
as the eye reaches, a multitudiijous ^ea of mankc heads, the 
air deaf with their triumph-yell. * The living-dead must shudder 
with yet one other pang v her startled blood vet again suffuses 
with the liue of agony* that pale face, which she hides “"with 
her hands. . . . Thy path of thorns is nigh ended ; one long last 
look at the •Tuilcrios, where thy step was o^co so li? 2 jit. wiiero 
thy cliildren shall not dwell. Thy head is on the block ; the 
axe rushes — dumb lies tlie W'orld; that wild -yelling world, 
and all its madness, is behind thee.” This recalls another mourn- 
ful tragedy in which a qitccn also fiS:ures, and w'o seem to gaze 
on that hall at Fotheringay where perished Mary Queen of Scots. 
The scaffold^is there, coveretl with black^cloth. and around it 
muster the halberdiers. On either side, at the oack, stand two 
masked figures, '"dread fully silent The queen enthrs ; she ascends 
the scaffold ; the usual ghastly formalities follow ; then she kneels 
and prays in a loud, clear, unshaken voice, striking her crucifix 
passionately against her bosom. With the assistance of her ladies 
she remove.s her veil and mantle, and stands upon the black scaf- 
fold, ” blc^d-red from head to foot” Nagy see her with her head 
upon the flock. . . . “So perish all enemies of the queen,” cries 
the Dean of Peterborough ; and a loud “Amen” is heard through- 
out the halL We are reminded immediately of the great queen 
whose misfortune it was to be compelled to treat her as an enemy, 
and wib see <J;cr successively in many an interesting pictaire : 
playing ok the virginal, while the Scotch ambassador listens in 
the pTlory wdtliou^; mounted on herseback and addressing her 
soldieiw at Tilbury with words of lofty courage ; waving her band- 
korebief from her palace-window at Greenwich to the bold sejimen 
who, in their frail pinnaces, are prepared to carr^tie Ked Cro.s3 
to the frozen 'vvSters of the North or the palmy islands of the 
Pacific. Memory japidly travels on to a Inter age and another 
land, and wo see Marid Theresa with her infant son appealinsr to 
the loyalty of the llungarian magnates, and wc hear their enthu- 
siastic acclaim “ Moriamur pro nostro rege 1 ” There are other 
que^s roftiembered in our picture-gallery ; the beautiful Joanna 
of NaplSs ; the wise and devout Isabella, the patron of Columbus ; 
Margaret of Scotland ; that wild and wayward Christina of 
Sweden, who inherited the hot spirit but not the genius of hoc 
(amous father^ Charles XU But here I muet stop, and leave tlie 
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reader to epjoy tor himself the scenes, so various, ap remarkable, 
so suggestive, which Pur books dhable us to conjure up. 

That is a noble sayin^of St. Bernard's : — “ Sunt qui scire volunt 
ut sciant <et turpis cunositos cst, ut sciantur et vanitas «e.st, ut 
scientiom vendant et quiiestua tur|)is est ; ut sedificent et charitaa 
est ; mdiiicentur et prudentia bst.*' ^ The true student will 
enter upon the pumiit of knowledge, I take it, that he may be 
able to do good to others as well as to himself, nt a'dificety as vfell 
as ut aidificetur; still his main object must be the cultivation of 
such facultieseas he possesses, and his main reward must bo in 
the happiness that knowledge brings with it. To such an one 
what more shall I say about reading? I may, indeed, quote 
Lord Bacon’s advice, that we should read “ not to c(»ntmdict and 
confute, nor to believe or take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse but to ^eigli and consider.” I may add hw well-known 
distinction between readiviL', conference [conversation! and writ-* 
ing ; that the first makelli “ a full man : ” tlie second, “ a ready 
man the third, “an exact man.” “Taercforc,” he says, “if a 
man wTite little, lie had need have a gfeat memory ; if ho confer 
little, he had need have a present wit ; and if he read little, he 
had need have much cimning, to seem to know ^lat ho doth 
not.” Both writing and conversation have their value, and the 
latter, no doiibtfto men of the world, often supplies tlio place of 
books ; but rcacling is the student s w'and of magic, that reveals 
to him all the intellectual and moral treasures of the ages that 
makes him a contemporary cf all times, a denizen of all nations ; 
tliat places at his disjiosal the result of the travail of tlio genera- 
tions that have passed a^vay bofure him. Says Sir PhiliftSidney 
“It is mauifost that all government of action is to be o^tainoa by 
knowledge, and knowledge best by gathering many knowledges, 
which is reading.” ^ * 

But wdiatw reading? Not that dcsultoiy, purposeless, skim- 
ming of books which is sonietimos the amuseineilt a leisure 
hour, but a complete digestion and assimilation of theis contents, 
conducted upon a regular aid well-coifsidcrcd system. Says Sir 
Arthur Helps : — “ livery man and every woman wdjo can read at all 
should adopt some definite purpose in their reading— should take 
something foi tie main stem and tnink of their, culture, whence 
branches might grow out in all directions seckirt^light and air for 
the parent tree, which it is hoped might end bccoii^^ing spine- 
thing useful and ornamentd, and which, ^ny nitc. all along 
will have had life and growth in it” This is before all ea^eiitial 
to the student, who, if he venture upon the wide sea of knowledge 
without chart or compass, and not resolved upon what^arbohr to 

^ There are who dmire knowledge that they tnuy know, and it ii a hniie 
eorioiity ; that they may be known, end tliU is vanity ; that tliey may aell 
their knowledge, end ehameful ia the gain ; that they may build un otbem, 
end it ie ehority ; that they nay build up themsclvea. and ii u prudence. 
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uteor for, wiil^Uier be jnieembly nvrecked or will drift to and fro 
at the mercy of wind and eurreui. ** It would be folly,'* says Sir 
Arthur Heipe, “to attempt to lay down some process by which 
every tpati inidit ensure a main course orstudy for himself ; but 
only let him Imre a just fear of desultory pursuits/ and a wish 
for mental cultivation, and Ucimay hope at some time or o^cr to 
discern what it Is fittest for him to do” But if no such process 
os is here referred to can safely be iiKllcatcd, it is not diHicult to 
formulate the general principles on which the student's course of 
reading should bo grounded. • • 

First of all, tlieu, the reading mftst regular; tliat a certain 
portion of lime must bo given to it daily, and with this allotted 
portion only very spociaU circumstances must be allowed to inter- 
fere. If the student be a man working with brain or liand for a 
livelihood, th^ time bo given must be regtdatc^ according to his 
engagements. Probably it will bo only<?^n the evening that ho can 
turn from his daily work to his beloved books ; otherwise, 1 think 
the earlier part of the day the more favourable to concentrated, 
earnest, eager study. Tiie ^liiid is theU all on the alert ; refreshed 
by the night's repose, its energies readily answer to every call made 
upon them ; it covers the ground with ulof^aity and ease. In the 
heyday of Sebtt’s genius his hours of ^\^()rk were from breakfast- 
time to noon. But whether it be in the mornin^or the evening, 

, and whether tlie time set ajiart bo three hours, two hours, one 
hour, it must bo regularly observed. The haUt is the thing! 
Hijincly AVilliam Cobbett remarks, wkh his accustomed shrewd- 
ness, that not infrequently tvo feel a disrcli.sh for study, a languor 
or weariness, against which wo must struggle determinedly, or all 
hope of salt-culture will be lo.st Tlie only effectual means of 
securing oflrselves against this mortifying result is by resolutely 
adhering to the rule prcscribcdt “Our minds are not always in 
the sumo state ; tlicy have not at all times the same elasticity ; — 
to-day avo arc^ull of hope on the very same groutids whiem to- 
morrow, a^'ord us no hope at all ; every human being is liable to 
these Hows and ebbs of thcbUtind ; bt^ if reason interfere and bid 
you overcome the fifs of las.situde, and almosLmochanically to go 
on without the stimulus of ho|)e, the b^yjant nt speedily returns ; 
you congratulate yourself that you did not yield t^tke temptation 
to abandon your^mrsuit, and you proceed trith mow vigour than 
ever^ Bring to the help of reason the support of a fixed habit ; 
oppm toMIie fe^ijig»of depression or laasitude yoiir solemn 
resolution ; and beforo long you will Bnd that the feeling ceases to 

^ “T)ettt1tSi7 rentling ii v^ry mischievoiui, by fottering habiU of loose, 
diMOiitiniieitt thought, by taruing the memory into 4 common sewer for 
tubhisb of ell lortfi to Ooiit through, end by reUxiug the power of attention, 
which of nil uur faealtiei most need* care and ia inoti improved by it. Hut 
a well-regulated ooufae of study will no more weaken the mind than hard 
aaerc^ Will weaken the body. — i?tKiiei at TricM, p. 151. 
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rctani, tbdi yon have diaciplined yoar mind into i^^nctuality aivd 
persevorauca • 

Second, our reading must be intdliffmt; that is, we must aim 
at the at^iument of a^propcr conception of our autUor'a moan- 
ing ; must observe bis mode of construction, analy^ his argu- 
inentaurlotect his fallacies, and examine his conclusions. Or, to 
adopt^ir. Arnold's words : — We must ask questions of our book 
und of ourselves ; what is its pur|K>se ; by what moans it [pro- 
ceeds to oiScct that purpose \ whetlier we fully understand tho 
one ; whether we go with tho other ? Do tlio arguments 
satisfy us ; do the descriptions# convoy lively and distinct images 
to us; do wo understand all tho allusions to persons or things? 
In short, does our mind act over again fi'oin the writer’s guidance 
what his acted before; do wo rcas(»n as Jjo reasoned, conceive as 
he conceived, think and feci os lio thought and feit ; or, if not 
c.tn w'o discern where an:! how far wo do not, and can we tell 
wdiy we do not I *' Tho answers to these qucstioiis cannot bo given 
without a close and careful study such few young persons care 
to give to the books tlicy rehd ^ and yet it is only by this system 
(so to speak) of cross examination that we can an ive at a thorough 
understanding of a gc^d book and a great writ er. Tl^q process will 
probably seem a slow arnl laborious one ; such it is at fii-st, but 
practice soon enables us to accqmiilisli it with cornipurativo quick- 
ness. in fact, after a while, it is carried out almost instinctively, 
and as we read page after page, i)aragraj)h after paragraph, we 
apply these te-sts ua a matter of course. Jhit were it otherwise, 
tho gain is so great as amply to comi>cnsato for t)io expenditure 
of time and hibour. A nook onco read with tJiis »^nteJligciit 
thoroughness becomes fjur own for all time to come^ si ivies, as 
it were, into our blood, is thcnccfortli jiart and paroM of our- 
selves. lict ter to master a dozen books thus completely than to 
dash througli a hundred in the conunon fafehion, whicli resembles 
clostfJy the case of the traveller who liurrios thrfM(;li tin? linoit 
scenery in an express train at tho rate of forty miles ai., lioiir, and 
would cross a continent withi^ut detecting an:j of its remarkable 
features. Woreovei;:, if this system bo faithfully woiked out, jt 
will tend in due time to expedite our studies, because it will 
educate us intp d quick and keen appreciation of nil that is good 
io tho books tJiat come before us. \Vo shall bo 8ble, like an ex- 
pcrioiiced cook, to determine the quality of yie dUhes on our 
table by nicrely tasting them, and, when Ibcy^provo tifbe worth- 
less :>r unsavoury, to dismiss thorn summarily. 1 am (»ftcn sur- 
prised to hear young fiersons afUrtn that they have read this and 
that, the one and tne other, when it is verv evidciit^Jthat they 
remember nothing more than tho titles I This is not •reading 
—at all events, not intelligent reading. You cannot truth- 
fully sjjcak of a book as “ read '’—except in tho sense in which 
a t^icus report at a public meeting is held as '*read'’--uiilesa 
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jroa em temesnhw its general purpose^ tlie mode in vliich that 
purpose was realised or atiemptea to be realised^ tlie line of 
reasoning adopted by the author, and the principal facts or 
illustrations by which he sought to strengmen it. 

1 have m^elf derived niucYi advantage from what I would ven-^ 
tore to call an Ollmdcrffiaik system” of reading. The Ollen- 
dorfBan system of teaching languages is, as the' reader Snows, 
based on the principle of repetition, the exercise of to-day repeat- 
ing the leading features of that of yesterday, and to-morrow*8 
repeating the exercise of to-day, aim* so on, in a^constant and 
orderly process, wliich necassanljl makes a profound impression 
on the riicmory. I adapt this nrincinle to luy reading. lYhen I 
have finished a chapter oi a book, I close the book and proceed to 
recall the leading points of wJiat I have perused. A second and a 
third chapteisarc each treated in the same way^and I then endea- 
vour to go back over the wliole of the ground thus traversed. 
When the perusal of the book is comidetcd, I make an analysis 
of its entire contents, chapter iiy chanter, repeating all that 1 have 
already done. It has becti well s:iid*that a man may read much 
and know but little. CJertain it is, however, that by the systeiu 
here described whatever books ho raids l^e makes his own. It Is not, 
as I have said, favourable to rapid rcaduig, but it ensures thoj^onph 
reading. And when a young man first begins to* read, ho shoiiM 
read slowly and doliboratcly, just as a pedestrian^ setting out on a 
journey, starts at a moderate pace, quickening it as his mu'^cles 
gei into full jday and his limbs accustomed to tlie exorcise. If he 
attempt too much at first, the overloaded mind will assuredly 
rebel. T^e work of digestion and nssmiilatioii will be obstructed. 
So Sencc^siiys “Distrahit animmn libtorum luultitudo : fasti- 
dientis stomachi mulU dogustare, quae ubi varia sunt et diversa 
inquinant, non aluut.” TJie sc^holars of old had at least one signal 
advantage over those of the present day : their books were but few, 
and tMey coiiiil study them thoroughly. Tor, 1 repent, it is not 
1 lie multitude of books that gives wisdom ; it is not “ iiow much \\ e 
read** that siiould cpncem^is, but li#w mucli we rctahi” An igno- 
rant farmer will got a smaller crop off eight l^undrcd acres than a 
good farmer will get off lialf as many. A'ora muUa sed mult am. 

In reading, you may gain some a.ssistnnce by a^i^)dcrato use of 
the common -book or index rerum^ in which yo^j may note the 
more vol^jable pojiils of the books you read, arrangmg your ncjtes 
in alphabetical oi?l^r ftw the convenience of reference, ^ llciul also 
with )rour pencil in your hand, and (if ihe book be yourbwn) mark 
in the margin such i>Jissage.s as seem to you wortliy of a second 
per&sah SAch as are %voIl expressed, such as are doubtful, or such 
os rooffire careful investigation. Dr. Todd, in his ivell-kiiown 
"Stulknt‘s IklanuaV recommends a coniDlote arsenal of signs, so 
ithat the student, if he employed them al^ would turn his books 
into ao many cabalistical e]?'gmas ! lie gives at least twelve, and 
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a(l«l8 tbat ^^ihey may be increased at pleasure**^ lip my own ex* 
l>erience 1 have found four oxnply sufficienti and these are 

{ Indicating that th^passage against which it stands is excellent 
in seutiiuent or expression. 

X Convoying an exactly opposite /ncaning. 

7 A* sign that the sentiment is doubtful or the expression 
incorrect 

0 A sign that the fact or image is repeated or not original 

A multiplicity of signs will be found, I think, rather a hindrance 
than a help, the student thinkiftg more of these than of what he 
is reading. He will be counting the inilestonos, instead of eidoy* 
tng the (duties or studying the aspects of the country through 
which he is passing. 

1 place more value on Dr. Todd’s suggestion as to tlie importanee 
of classi/icadtm. Wo nec4 ho says, a power which, in the present 
state of our existence, wo uo not possess— a power of keeping all 
timt ever [masses through our mind whkh is w orth keeping. As 
Krosmus puts it in that cleSr, keen stjf^Io of his Inter legen- 
dum auctorem non oscitanter observabis, si quod incidat insigno 
verbum, si quod arguwen^iin, aut iiiveiitum acute, auyortnm ai»to, 
si qua sententia digna qiue memorise commcmlctur : isquo locus 
erit apta notuld«auapiam insigniendua.” It will bo seen that this 
rocominendation has not been neglected. To continue : — Quanto 
pluris fueris exiguuin proventum, tanto ad nltiora doctrlnm vestigia 
es evosurna Qui vilissiuios quosquo nunimos admirantur, iiytu- 
entur crebro, et servant accurate, ad summas saepenumoro divitias 
perveniunt ; pari inoclo, ai qiiis aptavit sudorum mftam bone 
hcriberc, discat mirari Ubiie scripta, discat gaudcrc, vcl nomina 
duo coiijunxcrit venuste.” TIio “marks " and the “ ineftx rcrum'^ 
which 1 have already described win bo found useful in the work 
of classification, but more will bo done by a careful exercise of tho 
mental faculties of analysis and comparison. Thewetudent must 
le.(rti to systematise his thoughts. As he rt-ads he ]nnstfr>rrungo in 
his mind the new facts and ideas which are pi^scntcd to 

And this brings y s, in the third place, to insist that reading 
must be methodical. Nothing could be more injudicious than the 
pl.m— or wan^df plan— to w hich too many students arc a<3dictcd. 
They turn frqpi history to poetry, and poetnr to logic, and logic to 
fiction, w ith tlie facility of a coquette who flirts with half a dozen 
lovers in s.uccession. if they “strike oil,” the v*iin mediately want 
to dig for gold or silver, or it may be lead. They are everything 
by turns and nothing long. Such a mode of reading Is fatal to 
all the purposes, aims, and objects of study. The miniMs kept in 
a state of constant restlessness and agitation ; is harasAed and 
fatigued, even to debility, by tho numb^er and variety oi(||Hects 
Unit are heaped upon it. Whnt is the great object of r^Ohgf 
“ Head,” says Lord Lacon, “ not to contradict or refute, nor to be* 
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Here aiid takeeior granted, but to wtMh and compare/^ That ia, we 
must read methodically : we must fbaa ao that we may knowtaAoif we 
ere reading. Says J ohii Locke ^'Beading furnishes the mind only 
with materials of knowledge ; it is thinking makes what we read 
ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough that 
we cram ourselves with a gfeat load of collections; unless we 
chew them over again they will not giye us strength and nourish- 
ment • . The memory may be stored, but the judgment is little 
better, and the stock of knowledge not increased by being able to 
repeat what others have said, or rm>rod1iiice the arguments we have 
found in them. Such a knowled^ as this is but knowledge by 
hearsay, and the ostentation of it is at best but talking by rote, 
and very often upon weak and wrong principles.” 

We will suppose that the student has biken up Mr. Freeman’s 
** History of ".ilie Norman Conquest ” It shouja immediately be 
made the centre, as it were, of a circle of historical research into 
the period with which it deals. It should bo read, first, in con- 
nection witli tho primary authorities, tlie old chroniclers and 
annalists, so that the historian’s statdtnents of facts may be duly 
revised ; and, next, with the secondary authorities, tho later his- 
torians, such as Thierry, and Palgrave, and^Pcarson, that his con- 
clusions may be tested. ’Iho student having once entered upon 
the perusal of a w'ork of this importance must follow it to the 
end, and not be drawn aside from it by some new philosophical 
or scientific treatise, or some brilliant speculative assay. Each in 
ita turn, but the work in hand first. What should wo think of 
the ploughman who, after turning up a few furrows in a field, 
removed to another, turned up a few furrows there, and then 
removed {p a third 1 Should we not condemn him for the waste 
of onerpy and labour and time involved in such an operation ? 
Yet such is the modus operaruH of many men who call themselves 
students. They flit from subject to subject with the most sur- 
prising volubility ;'"hore a little and there a little ; now a chapter 
of history, now a problem in mathematics, now a question in 
physical science. And what is the end of it all ? A mass of con- 
fused impressions, a heap of heterogeneous, and sadly muddled 
facts, which, because unassorted and unclassified, can never bo of ^ 
any real service. In study, as in other matters,, the only safe 
principle is on'6 thing at a time — one tiling, end that done 
ihorouglily. It is only the performer in the circus that rides three 
horses at once j hdrseman who goes across country ” is con- 
tented witli his own trusty stecxl. In Scott’s '^Peveril of the 
Peak '' occurs a very striking sketch of tho desultory habits of the 
second Vfiliers, Duke of Buckingham, that strange and wayward 
Buuijilelent, who— 

** In the eonne of one revolving moon 
W'u fiddler, lUtesman, eoaitier, and baffooo.* 
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He pens a lew Uses of a aetirical poem ; ekims throagh his letters ; 
discusses his lore affairs ; givee*aadie&ce {o a politic intriguer ; 
but be who attempted^o many things excellea in none. History 
preserres bis name oidy as a warning. The studenti therefore, 
must not confound desultoriness with Tersat iU ty^ the changeful 
humoprs of Alcibiades with the ‘Airioua InteDectual pursuits of 
a Pericles. He must not fall into the fatal error of supposing that 
be is learning xnucli because he touches many subjects, or reading 
widely because he dips into many books. It is excellent advice of 
Lord LyttonH when he ulges^bat while the ordinary induce* 
ment to reading is towards general delight and general instruction, 
it is well in youth to acquire the habit of reading with conscion* 
tious toil for a special purpose. Whatever costs us labour braces 
all the sinews ot the mind to the etfort ; and whatever we study 
with a 4i^finite object fixes a much more tcuaciodb hold on the 
memory than do the lesscAis of mere desultory reading/' 

But first we must be disanminative in our reading. This is 
the principle laid down b:^ Thomas ^^ller when he aiys, that 
“some books are only cursorily to be tasted of, nninofy, first, 
voluminous books, the task of a nmi/s life to read them over ; 
secondly, auxiliary b^oksf only to bo repaired to on occasions ; 
thirdly, such as are inor^ pieces of fonuality, so that if you look 
on them you lobk through them, and he tliat peeps through the 
casement of the index sees ns much as if he were in ilte house." 
The voluminous books, the auxiliary books, and formality 
books can be put aside by*the student in favour <Mbooks that 
will teach him something ; books that will teach him how to live 
and how to die ; books Uiat will store Lis memory with knowledge, 
bis imagination with splendid pictures ; books that will^tir all the 
better and higher impulses of his pature, appeal to all the purer 
and tenderer feelings of the heart, tie must exercise tlie wisest 
discfimination in Ins choice of books, because the time suent on 
a bad book is time wasted, and time is not a d!^n)odity with 
which the student can alTord to deal prodigally. of good 

books there are three cla.ss%.s: books* that must be th.^roughly 
digested in the wag and manner already presenbed ; books that 
may be dismissed after a second or third reading ; books that call 
fur nothing moA than a single perusal. Or we ix^y arrange them 
after the faskion of Williani Langlaiid's three ^stages of doing; 
the Do Well, Do Better, Do Best. In this Just gtfprcinf^ class how 
few the number I How few the number of tliose which justify 
the application to them of Milton’s glorious words — books wljich 
“do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active ^ thaLsoul 
wa,s whose progeny they are,*' “which do preserve as in ^yial the 
purest efiicacy and extraction of that living intellect b^ 
them;" wbicn are “the precious life-blood” of master-spiritis 
“embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life I ” 
In the noble prose-poem (the “Areopagitica”) from which these 
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eitracts are token. Milton proceeds to oppose a public c^nsor^ip 
of books and to defend the liberty of unlicenskl printihffrno 
quotes the example of Dionysius Alexandjnuua. a person of great 
name in the Church for piety and learning, who had been wont 
to read the books of heretic^ until a certain presbyter laid it 
scrupulously to his conscience how he duist venture Ipmself 
among those defiling volumes. ** The worthy man/’ says Milton, 

" loath to give offence, fell into a new debate with himself what 
vas to be thought, when sudilenly a vision sent from God (it is 
his own epistle that so avers it) confirmed him in these words, 

‘ Head any books whatever come to thy hands, for thou art sufR- 
ciont both to judge aright and to examine each matter.’ To this 
revelation ho assented th3 sooner, as ho confesses, because it was 
answerable to that of the Apostle to the Thessalotiians, ‘ Prove 
all things, lio^d fast that which is good.’ ” 

Milton COD ti lines “ And he might have added another remark- 
able saying of the same author, ‘ To the pure all things are pure 
not only moats and drinks, but all kipd of knowledge, whether of 
good or evil. Tlio knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the 
books, if the will and conscience be not defiled. For books are 
as moats and viands are, some of good) some of evil substance ; 
and yet Qod in that uuajmciyj^hal visioKi said without exception, t 
‘llise, Peter, kill and eav leaving the choice to^'each mans dis- 
cretion. Wliolcsome moats to a vitiated stomach differ little 
or nothing Jrom unwholesome, and best books to a naughty 
inhid are lllhunappUcablo to occasions of evil. Bad meats will 
scarce breraj^md nourishment in the healthiest connection ; but 
Iteroin the> difference is of bad books, thott they to a discreet and 
judicious yoader servo in many respects to discover, to confute, to 
forewarn, and to illustrate.” Milton's argument may be accepted 
so far as it is designed to prevent or limit the interference of the 
felate,but it cannot be held valid as against that censorship which 
every reader ^uld institute for himsmf. It may be injudicious for 
the State bO institute an Index Expurctaiorim^ but it is clearly the 
student's duty and interestto do so. *416 must not be misled by the 
apostolic axiom that to the pure all things ave pure, because the 
real diilicnlty hero is that we cannot determine wiiat are the pure. 
Suggestions and promptings of evil surround us fibi« our boyhood 
upward, and that absolute purity which is incaimble of being 
.soiled by. contacN with impurities bow few of us can profess ! 
There are books which scarcely any young man can re;ul without 
injury : but were it otherwise, were it possible for him to touch 
tai: fina not be defiled, what w^ould he gain 1 Is it worth while 
to wade Arough a cloaca in searcli of a counterfeit coin ? What K 
bet^ ^n we expect? Pearls do not He at the bottom of rivers 
of nttlL / I have recently read with interest Mr. Besant’s sdmimble 
little esl^y on Babelai^ but I dnnot see that he proves the value 
f his author as estimated against his moral delinqaeneie& The t 
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wit ani pemflftgo of "Don Jtian^ Beem to me d%irly purchased 
at the cost otits indecency. In this direction, then, our reading 
must be discriminative ; we must elect between the good and tlie 
bad, between the pure and the nnclcan, the solid and the super* ' 
ficisd. As for what we do and think and believe, so are we an- 
swerable to the living God for whaif we read. That was a pathetic 
speech of Sir Walter Scott's in the dark, drear days of his declin- 
ing years : — " I am drawing near to the close of my career ; 1 am 
fast shuffling off the stage. I have been perhaps the most volu- 
minous author of the day f and it is a coniloii; to me to think that 
I have tried to unsettle no nial’s faith, to corrupt no man's prin- 
ciple and that I have written nothing which on my deathbed 1 
should wish blotted." Surely when for«us, too, the sands in life's 
hour-glass are nearly run out, when the lengthening shadows warn 
us of the approach of evening, it will be a consolation to reflect 
that we iiavo read no books which on our deathbed .wo should 
wish forgotten or unnamed. 

I have been writing chiefly of immoral books— books openly or 
insidiously corrupt ; but tue caution' is equally applicable to 
books bad in a literary sense ; shams or inanities, worthless in 
thought and expression,, the refuse of the cIrculfUiug library, 
which it is a hopeless ewaste of time and eilbrt to consider. 
Indifferent nefetry, fictitious history, fashionable scepticism, 
sensational notion : the student must dismiss these from 
his path ; they are so many obstacles to Iiis onward progress. 
“ Seek tljpse things that are above," is the apostlo'a^iiyunctien ; 
how shall wo do so if we sufler our minds and hearts to be dragged 
downwards by the weight of folly, fr^Dolity, and rfalsehood I 
"W^hat a motto is this for a library, what a watcliwmd for the 
student 1 Seek," iis Canon Liddon puts it, seek uiat wliich 
instructs ratlier than that which 'Stimulates ; that which braces 
rather than that wliich is attractive ; the exact science rather 
thad the A’ague mass of ill-assorted ‘views ; ' the Pifcit u ho Tcvenh 
human nature to itself, like Shakespeare, ratlier than tlx. r;oct who 
flatters and fans aensual passion, like Byros." Yes, seek the 
things that are aligve:" let this be your fixed, your immutable 
rule in the conduct of your studies. 

Do you ask fhe how you shall determine whnt books are good 
and w'orth reading, what bad and fit only for t;fle flames or the 
nibbisli-heap 1 I reply that in most cases you jjavc iln^ consensus 
of publtcjopinion and the authority of crifical tradition ibr your 
guide. Against bad books the world bus placed a black mark, 
tndqllbly conspicuous. You cannot but see it if you do not shut 
your eyes. Aa for those books which are daily issuiilii froih the 
press, and by a specious novelty of style and treatment sdburing a 
temporary popularity, you can easily decide whether they will 
repay you for perusing them. A single chapter— nay, a page— 
Will reveal to yon their tone and iutention. You do not drink a 
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bogshBod of wine to ascertain its quality ; you are satisfied with e 
single glass; and if that glass be'stale or sour or flavourless, you 
return the cask without delay. It mtiy bfi labelled ** Falemian ” 
but you know that it came of no such generous vintage. When 
1 read, I wish to read to good purpose, and there are some books 
which contradict on the very race of them what appear townie to 
be first principles. You surely will not say, ‘ I am bound to read 
such books.' If a man tells me be has a very elaborate argument 
to prove that two and two make five, 1 liave something else to do 
than to attend to his argument, ^f 1 *find the first mouthful of 
meat which I take from a fino-lookmg joint on my table is tainted, 
1 need not eat through it to be convinced I ought to send it away.'^ 
John Foster remarks of Hair’s once>celebrated sermons that, after 
reading five or six, we become assured that wo most perfectly see 
tlie whole coifipass and reach of his powers, and that if there were 
twenty volumes, we might road on through the whole without ever 
coming to a bold conception, or a profound investigation, or a burst 
of genuine entluisiasm. £ut what would be the use of reading the 
twenty volumes 1 In fiction wo are often introduced to the elderly 
lady with some pretension to accomplishments, who at the begin- 
ning of the^jear takes up her ponderous folk) of divinity or theo- 
logy, and day by daj;, until the year is ended, religiously reads page 
after page, not missing a sentence, a lino, a word, k comma, finish- 
ing it with the lost gasp of the^ year's last day. The student is 
under no such inexorable conditions. He Ls no more constrained 
tocead a bad book tlian to listen tea stranger’s wortjiless con- 
versation ; as he would rid himself of the one annoyance, so let 
him delivev himself from the other. ^ 

Having, thus dwejt upon the advantages of reading and the 
principles on wliich it should be conducted, I pass on to indicate 
some of those literary masterpfeces which, in pursuing the task of 
■elf-culture, the student should not fail to make his own. 
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be omissions, and among tliose omissions will probably 
be books .which, in the ofjnion of sotne, ought to have found 
a place. Others will object, if the space be small, why attempt 
to crowd 80 nuich into it] I answer, because I believe tliat 
young men are often ia want of such a guide 09 I hone to 
supply. They, have, peWiaps, little time at their disposal, but 
they want to read the besL^ooks of the best writers, and arc, 
therefore, thankful to be iRIp which are those books, who nro^ 
those Writers, in the common opinion of men of letters. For 
“extracts" they have no tSste; scraps cannot satisfy Barmecides 
when be sees spread before him a boundless feast. It may be said 
that we already possesa several trustworthy manuals wflichfurnisli 
ail accurate and cornprehensive account of English waters. But 
these are too extended in their ^ope ; they embrace the whole 
vast demesne of our literature instead of pointing out n route by 
which the ordinary traveller, with means and ^nortiitikies re- 
fitricted, may survey its finest and most characreii. ^ic features. 
Now, it must be understood that I make no pretensiorf to compile 
A guide or handbook or introductioft to English literature. I 
intend no more thin to indicsite its chief tre.isures ; to furnish. the 
reader with such a list of the best books by the best writers 
as has alrccao^r been found useful by young mey wlio have con- 
sulted me fo]*this purpose. As a writer in the “Spectator " recently 
remarked, a young student needs a few pjain signposts to direct 
him on his road ; keeping them well in viewy he may stray occa- 
sionally, without detriment, into any bypath that may attract bis 
fancy. Wei), I essay to erect these signposts for his use ; tlyough, 
perhaps, I shall accompany him now and then on a divc^ion into 
those pleasant nooks and corners where 

*'Dfciiies, Tenneil-rimined and white, 

Hide in deep heroage.*’ 


attempting to define a cotfi-se of reading in Englis'h 
literature, 1 am aware that 1 lay myself open to adverse 
criticism. The space at my command isflimitod, while 
the field to beVivered is very wude : hence there must 
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Tlie literature of every countrjr begins in Poetry. When the 
thought or passion of a people first seek a channel of expres- 
sion, it seems naturally to assume the po£iic form, probably be- 
cause that form is agreeable to the ear and convenient for the 
memory. The earliest English compositions are metrical. In 
spirit and purport they are either religious or martial Thas the 
religious and warrior spirit, which hsA always animated the raco, 
glowed in its first rude, rough songs, as it glows to-day in the 
poetry of Tennyson. Of these ancient, com positions the student 
must take the poems of Beowulf^* ancf Ciedmon.” 

"Beowulf” however, n nntur.'fiised rather than a native poem. 
It came to us irom the Continent, but was to a great extent re- 
written by a Cliristiau batd of Northumbria. It relates the deeds 
and adventures of a hero named Beowulf, and in a very striking 
manner illustVates the nature-worship that then laid its spell upon 
the people, ns well as their manners, customs, and feelings. Beo- 
wulf himself is drawn with great power. Ho has “rowed upon 
the sea, his naked sword hard in his hand, amidst the fierce waves 
and bitter storms, while the rage of winter swept over the billows 
of the deep.” The sea-monsters, the many-coloured foes, draw 
him to the bottom of the deep and holdi^ him fast in their clutch, 
ife conquers them all; and even the o^ss, the man-sLiyer, the 
mother of Grundel, falls before his^uglity sword. Nothing can 
stand against him. But after he hai||||igned upon earth fifty yearsL 
a dragon comes forth and burns meh^and houses with waves ot 
fires and Beowulf knows it to be his ”dnty to encounter this new 
enemy and save his people. The combat takes place, and the 
dragon, afi^r a fierce struggle, is slain, but he has contrived to 
wound thf hero-king, and the wound soon proves mortal As 
Beowulf lies dying he 8peaks,.these words;— “1 have held tins 
people fifty years ; there was not any king of my neighbours who 
dared greet me with warriors, to oppress me with terror. . . 1 

held mine owifSvcll ; I sought not treacherous malice, nor swore 
unjustly lii^ny oaths ; on account ^ this, I, sick with mortal 
Wounds, may liavci joy. . NewWave I purchased with iny 
death a hoard of treasures ; it will yet be of advantage in the need 
of the people. ... I give thanks that before mg dying hour I 
might obtain such for my peoples. . . , Longer 1 iifhy not abide 
here.” • 

. "Beowntf” hasebecq translated by Mr. J. M. Kemble, who 
thinks it somewhat^later than the seventh century. It* has also 
been edited ^ Mr. Thorns Arnold. A brief summary of it 
occurs in M. iSiine’s "History of English Literature.” See also 
Mr. Alor^e^ "Early English Writers,” 

Thoroughly English in brigiii as in character, and therefore en- 
tiUM to be honoured as our " first true English poem ” is Casil- 
inon’s Biblical pamphraae. Cmdtnon, according to Bmda^^ uas a 

s Barda, Ecelei. niii.. It. 
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ifrratit in the monastery of Hild, an abbess of rmral blood, at 
Whitby, in Yorkshire, So ignomnt was he that vTlien, at even, 
his companions handed^im the han> that lie in his turn might 
einff, he was obU^ed to withdraw, silent and ashamed. But oiie 
night. baTing retired to the stable to keep watch over his cattle, 
lie fell aslee]^ And One appearing to liim in a vision Siiid : — 
^'Ciedifton, sing me some song.’^ cannot sing/' he replied ; 

for this cause I left the feast, and came hither.” Said the other 
" But thou must sing.” ** What shall I sing ] ” “ Sing,” was the 
answer, ‘*the l)ggTiining of mated things.” And thereupon CmiU 
inon broke into the following stfain : — ‘'Now we ought to iiruise 
the Lord of heaven, the power of the Creator and H is skill, the 
deeds of the Father of gloiy : how lie, lining eternal Qud, is the 
Author of all marvels; who, Almighty Guardian of the human 
race, created first for the sons of men the lieavens nsi)the roof of 
their dweBing, and^then tlvp earth.” Remembering this when lie 
awoke, he repaired to the tow*n, and he was brought before the 
learned men, who, wdicn they had heard him, thoiiglit that he had 
received a gift from Heaven, And made him a monk in the abbey. 
There he Bi»ent his life listening to portions of Holy Writ, which 
were expounded to him in English, “ and ruininating^ovcr them 
like a pure animal,” he turped them into most sweet verse. 

Casdmon’s poems, or it would, perhaps, be more correct to say, 
the poems ascribed to Casdmou, written about 670, treat wholly of 
Biblical subjects, such as the creation, the liistory of Israid, the 
book of Daniel, the life of Olirist, judgment, purgatory, hell, ai^d 
heaven. There can be little doubt that they >vere known to Milton: 
the resemblance between the old poet’s descr^tion of SaL-ui in hell 
and the famous epiaode*in the “Paradise Lost” can hardly be 
the result of accident. For Csedmon the student maV consult 
Thorpe’s edition of “Casdinon,” Warton’s “History of Eiiglisii 
Poetry,” kloriey’s “English Writers,” and Professor Masson’s 
“ Life of Milton." • 

With tlie exception of some spirited war lyrics, si th ns the 
“ Battle of Bniiianburh" (Qfiyjband tlie •Battle^^of Maldon” (991), 
tlie record of English poetry remains a melancholy blank from the 
time of Csedinoii to (liut of William Langland, wdio was born, it is 
supposed^ about 1932, at Cicobury lilortimer, in Sliropshire.^ With 
liis “Vision oirPiers the Plowman” he greatly slpirred tlie heart 
and conscience*of his countrymen* The urst issue of tliis remark* 
able poem belongs to 1363 ; the wide and deeu V>pnhiiTty which 
it oPtaiiied'led to the publication of two more ^texts’’ or editions 
ill 1377 and 1378. To these were added the poems of “Do Wei,” 
“ Do Bet.” and “ Do Best,” the whole forming a stern, granre prdlcat 
against tne corruption of society and the Oiurch, w itii an tarnest 
exhortation to purer living. In the first part of the “ Yision ” tiif 

1 Or, aecordiag to some autboritict, at Sbipton-under-Wjcbwood, 
Otfordihue. 
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truth which the poet seeks is rightt&uB dealing in Church, ststsb 
and law ; inibhe second is presesited the ideal of a righteous life: 
which none of all those who aspire after ||b can find until directed 
into the right way by Piers the Plowman. The search then be- 
comes a search to do well, to do better, to do best — ^the three 
stages of tlje life devout—and Jesus Christ appears as Love, in 
the dress of Piers the Plowman, to guide .nnd encouibge the 
pilgrim. The first poem is introductory; the second describes 
Christ’s passion, death, resurrection, and victory over death and 
the devil, ending with a peal of triumphant Eiustet^bells; the third 
shrouds the poet in a dark and dreary dream, for after Christ left 
the earth Antichrist took possession of it, and man and the 
Church fall into great peril Envy, Pride, and Sloth lay siege to 
Conscience, who summons Contrition to his succour; but Contri- 
tion being zuleep, Conscience is ousted from bis castle of unity, and 
grasping his pilgrim-staff sets out on 2%pilgrim*age in qu%st of Piers 
the Plowman, that is, the Saviour : — 

“ Now l^nde [naturclme avenge, ^ 

And send me hap and heele, ‘ 

Till I have Ficra the riownian." 

Not onlyiiecause of its merits, its stiong* grasp of character, its 
vigorous description, and its trenchant satire, bpt because it is a 
reflex of the temper of the time, and because it greatly helped on 
the movement against a corrupt Church, the poem of “ Piers the 
Plowman” calls for the student’s careful attention. “Without 
iliyme, unless by accident, and with alliteration in the first ET)glish 
matincr, a national poet of vivid imagination has here fastened on 
the courfly taste for long allegorical dronmis, and speaks by it to 
the huiui^dest in a well-sustained allegory, often of great subtlet^y, 
always embodying the purest aspirations. Everywhere, too, it 
mves flesh and blood to its abstractions by the most vigorous 
directness o^aniiliar detail so that every truth might, if possible, 

§ 0 home, cv^i by the cold liearthstone of, tlie hungriest and most 
esolate of the poor, to whom its words of a wise sympathy were 
recited. The strength an*^ vitality of the national genius is sliown 
by this Appearance of a great poet,* a man of 4 !)oId imagination and 
keen intellect, after a silence of four'centuries.”L 
A brief passqig allusion may be made to John Gower (132071402), 
the contemporary of Langlana, who wrote in Frenclrhis “Speculum 
Meditaniis,” in Mtiiuhis “ Vox Claniantis.” and in Englisli, at the 
request of Richawi II., his “Confessio Amantis.” In the last, 
which is upwards of thirty thousand lines long, he combines alle- 
goiy andynoralitv, the sciences and the philosophy of Aristotle— 
all thqstiidies of the day— with comic or tragic tales ns illustra- 
itoiis. Chaucer refers to him as *' moral Quwer;” Shakespeare 

^ Tho student will find the Rev. W* W. Skeat’e edition of ** LaugUnd ** 
ewy useful 
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fntrodaoes him as Chmt$ in his play of "Fericlos.'' But I do not 
think that the student need do more than glance at his sensible, 
perspicuous, and fluetil^Terse* He Trill then be able to devote a 
larger leisure to the pleasant task of forming an acquaintance with 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400), our first great artist-poet. He will 
find Morris’s edition, or that of Sir Harris Nicolas, a very convenient 
one ; cfl* he may use the “ Clarendon Press Selections.’^ If he can- 
not find time to master the poet’s diction — which is not, however, 
a serious difilculty^be may taste bis genius (for he will not err, as 
Cowley did, bp thinking hkn ‘*a dry, old-fashioned wit, not worth 
reviving” in the Poems of Clfaucer Modernised ” though he will 
necessarily lose much of the original exqtiisite flavour. For illus- 
trative purposes he may read Professor \V. Ward’s “Chaucer” 
fin Macmillan’s “Men of Letters” series), Matthew Browne’s 
“ Chaucer’s England,” and for criticism J. B. Lowell’s “ My Study 
Windows?’ • 

Chaucer was a sdimlar and a gentleman, with a wide experience 
of many sides of life. The son of aJLondon vintner, he was 
educated at either Oxford oi*Cambridge, served in the great army 
with which Edward III. invaded France in 1359, was taken pri- 
soner, but released at4he peace of Bretigny in the followiffg year. 
Marrying Philippa Ilouet ti Hainault, a maid of honour to Queen 
Philippa (and s»ter of the wife of John of Gaunt, Shakespeare’s 
“ time-honoured Lancaster ”),* he became connected with the court, 
and was employed on several diplomatic niissions. One of these 
carried him to Italy, where m 1373 he made the acquaintance ^of 
Petrarch. In 1386 he sat as a burgess for the county of Kent in 
the Parliament that met at Westminster. Shortly afterwards 
he was dismissed (probibly through the influence of Duke lliiin- 
phry of Gloucester) from the post he held of ComptrcAlcr of the 
Customs, and passed through a peTh}d of severe distress. But the 
power 4)f the Duke of Gloucester decline^ and in 138^ he was 
apjicfinted Clerk of the King’s Works. On reteiiiit^ from this 
office in 1391 he received a pension of twenty pounds e year for 
life, to which Henry IV., in Ihe first year of l^is reign, added one 
of forty marks. Thus it is seen that Chaucer mixed largely in 
the busy world, and came in contact with various classes of 
society, obtaijjjni^ that knowledge of human character which we 
find reflected |n his poetry. * • 

In studying the works of Chaucer, the student will observe that 
his genius underwent a steady process of ^ievt^Topmeiifj and was 
affected to* a considerable extent by French ana Italian influences 
before it slid into a purely English strain. The French influence 
is seen in bis poems of the “Compleynte^Pity” (i367-68>and 
the “Death of Blanche the Duchess’’ (13^^ the latter m eight- 
syllabled rhyming verse. Also in a translation of the “ Boman de 

^ Dryden, Prefiee to hit “Fables.” 

* Aoeonling to Hr. Ward, his wife wes rbiUppa Chancer, a namesake, 
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la Ko8c,^ tlioyd that which we now have is probably not Cbaucer^a 
After reading jBoccaccio and Pettarch, he wrote his ** Troylus and 
Cresaide^and some oi the romances afMrwards included in the 
^Canterbury Tales’'— those, perhaps, of the Doctor, the Man of 
Law, the £lerk, the Second Nun, the Prioress, tlie Squire, the 
Franklin, Sir Thopas, and the^Knight His purely English period 
dates from about 1^374, when he wrote his “Assembly of Foules” 
and began to cu]tiv}ite his fine sense of humour ; but his best 
works, the tales nf the Miller, the Peeve, the Merchant, the Cook, 
the Friar, the Nun, the Priest, nn^ till Pardoner, fh which we see 
him at his healthiest and wholosomest, humorous with a genial 
wisdom and wise with a racy humour, were written bet'ween 1380 
and 139a To this pesiod belong “The House of Fame,” that 
brightest creation of his fancy, and the “ Legend of Good Women.” 
As a work fomplete in its design and principal ontlin^, we may 
date the “ Canterbury Tales ” from 13G8, whi^i^n the prologue was 
written, but the poet continued to add to them down almost to the 
dav of his death. « ^ 

“The framework which he cliose—that of a pilgrimage from 
Londf'n to Canterbury — not only enabled him to string these tali s 
together, Wit lent itself admirably to U)e peculiar characteristics 
of his poetic temper, his dramatic versatility, and the universality 
of his sympathy. 11 is tales cover the wliole field of medimval 
poetry ; the legend of the priest, the knightly romance, the wonder 
tide of the traveller, the brond humour of the fabliau, allegory, and 
apologue, all are there. He finds a >*et wider scope for bis genius 
in the persons who tell these stories, the thirty pilgrims who start 
in the May morning from the ‘Tabard* iy, Southwark — thirty dis- 
tinct figijyes, representatives of every class of English society, from 
the noble to the ploughman. We see the ‘verray perfight gentil 
knij^ht/ in cassock and coat of mail, with his curly-ncaded squire 
beside him, fresh as the Afny morning, and behind them the bij^own* 
faced*ycomaifi'ii his coat and hood of green, with a mighty bow in 
his haiid.^ A group of ecclesiastics light up for us the medioeval 
Church; the bra\wiy hutft-loving ibonk, \\hose bridle jingles as 
loud and clear as the chapel-bell — the >vant4m friar, first among 
the beggars and harpers of the country-side — the poor parson, 
thread&ire, learned, and devout (' Christ's love Kn^ Ilis aiKistles* 
twelve he tau^it, and first he followed it hims^f')— the aum- 
moiier w|(h liis f)ery fjice — the pardoner with Ids wallet ‘ bret-full 
of pardons come llsora Rome all hot the lively prioress with her 
courtly French lisp, her soft little red mouth, and ‘ Amor vincit 
omnia * graven on her brooch.” ^ There are also the busy sergeant- 
at-law, tllb pale, |||ii<>n8 “clerk of Oxenford,” the doctor of 
j^ysio^^tlie amuent^Slrebant, the miller and franklin, the coarse, 
gbod-humoured wife of Bath, the ploughman— in a word, all the 
jtypes and varieties of English life touched with the distinctness of 

1 Qresn’s OSstoiy ef ike i^ndish PepsAe,” vol. L 
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an artist’s peudli but all fused togcahtr in tbe liarmonising light 
of a broadly sympathetic intellect? 

The student 'mil not tonly be struck by Chaucer’s variety, but 
by his picturcsquenese, winch is attributable partly to the bright 
colours and quaint forms of the society he drew, and p^tly to his 
own loi;p of l^lit and shade and bulcf contrasts. There is a clank- 
ing of spurs ill his verse, a neighing of horses, a jingling of bells, 
a glittering of gay dresses ; banners wav& and music rises merrily 
into the clear air. How much there is 01 honest laughter I need 
not say, nor h 9 w much of fityiijg tears. Again, ho is of all our 
[loeta the keenest observer, ana his portraits are so truly and 
vividly drawn, that even at this day we recognise them to have 
been literal likenesses, almost photograpluc in their hdelitv. He 
saw everything with those keen grey eyes of his, and nil he saw 
he noted down, toqph after touch, with astonishing %ainnteness. 
The monk^ sleeves arc “ pui'fled at the hand with fur” The wife 
of Bath’s hat is “ broad as a buckler or a targe.” Nothing escapes 
him. What he lacks is, 1 thyik, the divine gift of imagination, 
that gift which in a ShakesjTeare eflervcsces in an Ariel and a 
Titauia ; in a Spenser, iu an uiia and a Sir Qiiyon. And yejpviien'^ 
1 remember his in the Man of Laws TaW,aim his 

gorgeously-coloured phantifRy of the ** House of Fame,” I feel that 
this judgment is^oo sweeping, 

•‘Chaucer,” says Taine,^ “is like a jeweller with his hands full ; 
pearls and glass beads, sparkling diamonds and common agates, 
black jet and ruby roses, alt that history and imagination Initl 
been able to gather and fashion during these centuries in the East, 
in France, in Wales, in I^ovcnce, in Italy, all that had rolled his 
way, clasbed together, broken or polished by the stream of cen- 
turies, and by the great jumble of hqman memory, he hords in his 
hand, arranges it, composes therefrom a long sparkling ornament 
with ^twenty pendants, a thousand facets, wliicli, ^iU splcnditl 
variety of contrasts, may .attract and satisfy the eyeAt '.hose*inubt 
greedy for amusement and novelty.” ^ • 

Our poet will supply the stiWent with*ample#naterinl for reflec- 
tion. Ilis diction, versifleation. the chronological sequence of 
his works, the Tie throws on tne manners and customs of his, 
sge, the skill vith which he tells his stories^ his power of por- 
traying charaoter, the extent to which he was influenced by the 
Italian poets, the influence he has himself exg^ted iiy English 
poet ry, are all interesting subjects of invesligati^. 

Chancer wrote the “Parson’s Tale” in his de.ath-year, 1400; 
John Tyndall translated the New Testament into English 6iml 
“fixed our tongue once for all”) in 1525. The interval ^orms the 
second and last great bhutk in tbe records of our literature,* From 
the Reformation onwards the intellectual activity of our race, iti 
the region of letters at leos^ may have occasionally run somewhat 

> Xaiat's “HUtory ^ Eogliah Literature," vol. i p. 1791. 
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draitfif intemi mt one of two liotaole nuoeii { winxsk im the oon^ 
otitatioiial Jurist Sit John Forteacue \ tbs sebrisl^ly luid fsiuat 
ibionk of Bury, Jobu Xij[< 4 ^te ; «|id tbst accunds tmt tmima^nw- 
live vendteE) Thomas Ocrimrs* But upcm nrithsr of these wnters 
would X lumsa tbs ifl^udent t& bestow his leisure^ ]>t hip pass 
on to the eos of tbs Eiidish Benasoence, the natural complemeut 
of that great revival which bad already taken place in Italy, and 
the immediate result of Cazton’s introduction of the printing- 
press. It was facilitated by the general miirit 6f inquiry and 
unrest which sprang from religtoib oauaes ; for the reformation of 
r^gi^’n and the revival of letters were two parts of one great 
movement, each aiding «nd sustaining and impelling the other, 
literary debate and discussion fostered religious controversy; reli- 
gious contrdVersy promoted literary debate a^d discur >ii. In 
England the first effect of the new impulse was tb^ • jition of 
the old classic writers ; and hence it came about lational 

taste was refined and Che national judgmen « before 

^ori^fUd work was attempted on an extensive s ^Ve may trace, 
Ihr the distinct influence of the ancient authors in fSir 

Thomas ore’s admirable Histones. • Oh the other hand, the 
Italian Benascence helped to mould and colour the love-poetry of 
the Earl of Surrey ana Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

But before these elegant writers came a disciple of Chducer, 
John Skelton (1460-1529), to whom reference must be made as a 
irnin of vigorous and vehement taleift and large scholarship, who 
wrote satire with much btrength and not a little coarseness, and 
lyrical pottry with considerable grace. ^ ^ere is a good edition of 
bis worK| by D^ce. Skelton, in English poetry, may be taken as 
the next successor to Chaucer^ 

I must note also the ScotcTi poets, who were the first to culti- 
vate the poetry of nature— James I., author of “The lifting’s 
Quhair” (qufffi or book) : William Dunbar, a fine singer, author 
m “The thistle and the Rose,” “The Qtdden Targe” “The Seven 
Deadly Sins;” and Qa^fain Dou^os, Bishop of Dunkeld, who 
interspeised some brilliant “prologues” iivhis translation of 
Virgil’s “^neid.” Though called “ Scotch ” poets, it is important 
to recollect that they u ere really English poets wrftigg in a wniiwrn 
dUdteU Ther^ere but two languages in our ialanc^Englisli and 
Celtic (s.«,Oael]fi). . 

In ElisabethanoioerTy the first name that greets us. is Thomaa 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset and Lord Buckburst (1527-1608), who 
wrote the “Induction” to the “Mirror of Magistrates” a poem 
imiiat^Trom Boccaccio’s “Falls of Princes,” and| along with 
ThomA Nortom the first regular Enriish drama, the “Tmmy of 
Oorboduc.” Of this Hariitt says As a work of genius it may 
,be set down aa notUng, for it contrins hardly a memorable line or 
as^lRrorfcctf ortitmaybecoiietdeiadaakmottm 
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tnate and skill of the anikora.^ Tp George Qasooigge (f S3o^77> 
v*e owe the "Steele Glaeee,’* out first regular English satu^ 
While Saekville and Gs^ii^e were still young rneoy Edmond 
Spenser (1552-99) vss spenaing his boyhood in Loudon. He 
was seTsn years old when the " slirror ot Magistrates^ appeared. 
Educate^ at Oambrid ge, he left the uiiiTersltv la^the age of twenty- 
four ; was afterwards in Lancashire ; returned flme south after an 
unhappy love-suit ; made the a^uaintance of Sir Philip Sidney, 
and at Sidney’s pleasant Kentish home of Penshurst wrote his 
"Sheplierd's Cidendar” (in 15^^ fourteen years before Shake- 
spenre’s " Venus and Adonis ”)• Tsere, too, lie began his great poem 
of the "Paery Queen which he took with him to Ireland in kSOp 
and upon whicli be was still at work in^isSp, when Sir Walter 
Raleigh visited him in his castle of Kilcolmun. among the alder 
groves brightened bg the river Mulla. The splendouf of genius 
wLich irradiated it so fascinated Raleigh that be insisted on 
Spenser’s returning WMth him to London to be presented to the 
Queen, and Elizabeth’s leisure was often acli armed by the poet’s 
recital of his glorious verse. The "Faery Queen” (or rather the 
first three books) saw the light in 1590 — tlio year which wltiiAAfiSfi'' 
the production of "Lo\ai’a Labour’s Lost so that the of 

Shakespeare’s genius corresponds with the maturity of Spenser’s* 
Returning to Irelknd, he wrote in 1594 his "Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Amin married ; and published in 1595 three more books 
of the "Faery Queen,*' and the "H^mns ot Love and Beauty.” 
His later life was darkened heavy misfortune, and it is saidt 
that "he died for lack of bread” in King Street, London, on the 
i6th January 1599 He v^as buried in Westminster Abbi^ by the 
side of Geoffrey Ciiaucer, the first— as he was the becona— of 
England’s great poets. It is fitting tl^t they should sleepnn such 
close companionship. 

I ne^d not enumerate Spenser’s works, for the student will find 
numerous convenient editions at his disposal ; BS,^)r instiftice, 
Todd’s in one volume, publihlied by Routledge ; Morns w, 1869; 
and the Globe, publislied by lAcmillan. * For criticism, see G. L. 
Craik’s "Spenser and his Poetry,” Tuine’s "English liiteiature,” 
Henry Morlcy’s "iSTTrary of Ei.glish Litenatiire,” Leigh Hunt’s 
"Imagination miff Fancy,” and Dean Cliurch’s monograph in 
" Mon of Letter^” • • 

A thorough knowledge of Spenser, or at all even^ of tlie^" Faery 
Queen,” is essential to the student of Engli'^^ Fi^ry, for all our 
later i^etry owns his influence, (a.) In the "Faery Queen” the 
first point to be noticed is the allegory, which represents the 
aspiration of the human soul (King Arthur) towards a tomplSte 
union with tihe perfection of divine love (the Faery Queen). '*Each 
book of the poem represents a moral virtue in the person of a 
" fairy knighv who does battle with and conquers the sins and 
errors that ere antmouistiu to that virtue. Thus in principle 
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Spenser is at one with William Langland ; both aim at the attiun- 
mentaf living and high thinking." ' (/9.) Observe, second, 
tite invention: incident following upoiii^ incident in exhaustlese 
profusion, each book or canto containing the materials of a doseu 
romances. And, (y.) note the langucLgOf with its colour and its 
music, its rich imagery, its^wonderful cadences, the reflex of an 
extraordinarily afflRnt and spontaneous imagination, (ft fuitlios 
or of humour Spenser was not a master ; but in grace, in pictorial 
power, in inventiveness, in magic charm, he has never been sur* 

I iasscd. (8.) As to the metrics fordi, the stanzia employed, now 
mown as Spenserian, \ias madeiby the addition of an Aiezandriiie 
to the eight-line used by the French poets in tlieir ** Chant Royal," 
and copied from them tby Chaucer in his "Envoye to theCom- 
pleynte of the Black Knight" The eight-line stinza consisted of 
two qiiatriSns of teii-syllabled lines with aUernate rhymes. A 
fine pomp and dignity were given todt by the felicitous addition 
of the Alexandrine, (c.) It may be added that, besides the main 
allegory, Spenser’s poem presents several subordinate allegories of 
a political cliaracter. Moreover, it^oiitains numerous paraphrases 
"*iEtmWmitaLi()ns from the ancient poets, and from Ariosto and 
Tasso, ell as incidents and illustrc^iona borrowed from the old 
chivalric nunanccs. • 

He is not so great a poet," says Leigh limits** as Shakespeare 
or Dante; ho has less ima^nation, though more fancy, than 
Milton. He docs not see things so purely in their elements as 
Dante, neither can he combine theirselements like Shakespeare, nor 
bring sncli frequent intensities of words or of wholesale imaginativo 
synipatllSr to bear upon his subjects as any one of them, though he 
lias given noble diflused instances of thj fatter in his IJna and bis 
Maiumoni and liis accounts of jealousy and despair. Take him for 
what he is, Iieilier greater or less than his fellows, the poetical 
facidty is so abiindjuitly and beautifully predominant in him above 
evefy otlier^hough he had passion, and thought, and plenty of 
ethics, And was as learned a man as Bon Jonsoti, perhaps as Milton 
himself — that In^lias always beeft felt by liis countrymen to bo 
what Charles Lamb called him, the * poet'|^oet.’ lie has Lad 
more idolatry and imitation from his bretliTOi ^ than all tlie rest 
put together. The old undramatic poets, Draytgm Browne, Drum- 
mond, Qilcs,*and Pliineas Fletcher, were as full of him as the 
diamatjp were^of Shakespeare. Milton studieu and used him, 
calling Jam ^sage and serious Spenser;’ and adding, that he 

^ Compare the fine lines by Keats (in ** An Induction to a Poem ") 

Spenser ! thy brows are archdil, open, kind, 

And eomo like a clear sunrise to nty mind ; 

And always docs my heart with pleasure dance 
When 1 think on thy noble countenance, 

Where never yet was au^t more earthly seen 
Than the pure freshueis ef thy laurels greeu." 
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* dared be known to think him a better teacher than Scotua and 
Aquinas.’ ^ Cowley said be became a poet by reading aim. Dryden 
claimed him for a mamr. Pope eaid be read him with as mu^ 
pleasure when he was old as young. Cnllins and Gray loTed him ; 
Ttioinson. Shenstoiie, and a host of inferior writers, expressly 
imitated him ; Burns, Byron. Shelley, and Keats made use of his 
stanza f Coleridge eulogised liim.” , w 

Spenser comes before us os pre-eminently the Elizabethan poet 
Of him, as of Chaucer, and perhaps of every great poet, it may be 
f^aid that he wgs at once the product and the mirror of his age. 
We feel in him the swirl and eddy of its master-currents of thou^t 
and passion ; the thrill and touch of its unresting enterprise and 
adventure, of its bouudloss and spontjpncous energy. In the 
** Faery Queen ” we come into close contact with that mood of reli- 
gious moditation and aspiration, of reaction against socihl corruption 
and indivIHuai depravity, \vhich was to make the strength of Puri- 
tanism. From end to end it is a protest against vice and worldli- 
ness, a yearning after a purer and higher life. The English love of 
story-telling was strongly dev^oped in our poet, as was the taste of 
the time for the gorgeousness of pageant and procession. 
sensible of the revivalaof the old classic authors, and hi^magina- 
lion responded to the narrltivcs of magic isles and gorgeous lands 
beyond the seas«br()iigljt back by the Elizabethan mariners from 
their daring voyages. The stru^rgle against Rome appealed to hii 
sympathies, and he felt the growing thirst for individual freedom, 
for the well-ordered^ liberty €)f a constitutional state. Thus Ids 
genius became what it was by virtue of the conditions under which 
it pew up and flourished. ^ 

The first regular Englfsh tragedy, " Qorboduc,*’ was put on the 
stiige in 1562 ; but the first English comedy, “Ralplf Roister 
Doister,'' by Nicholas Udall, master of Eton^had been acted fully 
twelve years before. Both comedy and ilH^edy, however, tvere 
simply tentative ; and the first really peat plays ^ tl(( English 
theatre 'were those of Christopher Marlowe (is64-98)f who, in 
power of expression and and.'t^ity of inwigiiiatipn, is inferior only 
to Shakespeare himself, lie nerished in a tavern brawl in his 
thirtieth year, jua^^s Ids intellect was learning self-control and 
his work gaining in artistic completeness of structure ; but he 
had lived long^cnongh to secure immortal fame >by his ’*Jew of 
ilalta,” “ Dr. Faustus,’* and “Edward IL" It is thought that he 
wotked with Shakespeare on some of the dirli^f plays l^hat bear 
the gicat dramatist’s name, llazlitt places him almost first in the 
list of dramatic worthies. lie was a little before Shakespeare’s 
time (that is. before his maturity), and has a marked^charfltbter 
from him ana the rest. “There is a Inst of power in his writings, 
a hunger and thirst after unrighteousness, a glow of the imagina- 
tion unhallowed by anything but its own energies.” Passion runs 
riot over his page like a flooa of burning lava. 

^ tt 
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WIDBS TO SHAKRSPSAStAH STUDY. 


Contempoi^iries of Marlowe were the three draraafciefca^ George 
Peele (1558), John Lyl/ (i5S3)t <^he authorof ^^Eophues* and a 
graceful^ eensuoue lyrist; and Robert Qreeue whose life 

story is more stirring than any of his dramas. Peele died in isp8» 
the year of Shakespeare’s ^ Merry Wives of Windsor;'* Greene 
h^predeceosed him six yeara ; Lyly lived on to 1602. The chief 
uflirest attacliing to tlieir work is the kind of reflected light it 
throws upon Shakespeare’s. 

The student, in proceeding to the f^tudy of Shakespeare, will 
make it his first endeavour to learn all he can About the man 


himself, his associates, his friendsli and the scenes in which he was 
born and lived, for which purpose Charles Knight’s biography is 
of acknowledged utility. r< He ought to know something about the 


tory of the English People.” A book ef no little value is Guizot’s 
‘'Shakespeare and his Times.” For Shakespeare’s lan^age and ver- 
sification he should consult Schmidt’s "Lexicon,” Dr. E. A. Abbott’s 
"Shakespearian Grammar,” Fleay's "Shakespearian Manual” 
l!?^dijey Walker’s “Shakespeare’s Versification,” and Dr. Q. L. 
Craik’s *Vtlnglish of Shakespeare.” A convenient portable edition 
of the poet’s works is “The Globe,” without notes, or the present 
writer’s annotated edition, “ The Howard,” the n6tes in which are 
designed to meet the student’s difficulties. After a careful, 
assiduous study of the text, pursued until the memory is aaturatei 
with Shakespeare^ the student may ’turn to the critics and coni- 
inentators, beginning with Professor E. Dowden’s delightful volume 
on “ Shakespeare : his Mind and Art,” and going on, ns time and 
opportunities permit, to Coleridge’s “Literary Remains” and 


opportunities permit, to Coleridge’s “Literary Remains” and 
“ Notes ^upon Shakespeare,” Ilazlitt’s “ Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays,” ainjUBliarles Lamb’s “Essays.” Some j^elicate 
Criticism will be foufl ‘ - ■ * ~ 


Criticism will be foumfin Leigh Hunt’s" Imagination and Fancy" 
and Wit afliti Humour.” Among the German commentators I 
would r^bonimend Qervinus and Schlegel, of whose works there 
are English transktions, ifkid GoetHb (in his “Wilhelm lifcister”). 
vehse’s “Shakespeare als Protestant, Politi]rer, Psycholog, und 
Dichte” is an exhaustive but not very trustworthy work, and 
Kreyssig’s “ Vorlcsungcn fiber Shakespeare” ishibvalunble. The 
best French crhics 1 take to be M6zidres and Philar^te Cliasles. 


The pnncipal,, modern editions of the plays are Knight’s, 
Howard Btauntdr’s, Halliwell’s, Dyce’s, ana “ The Cambridge.” 
An elaborate variorum edition is being issued by an American 
scholar, Mr. H. H. Furness. 

From Cmleridge 1 borrow the following : — “ Shakespeare’s plays 
are^i^inguisbed from those of all other dramatic poets by tne 
following characteristics-^(i.) Expectation in preference to sur- 
prise. (3.) Signal adherence to the great law of nature that all 
oppCNsites tend to attract and temper each other. (3*) Keeping al 
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ill tlmm to ibe higbnad of life. (4«) Independcnee of the dra- 
matic interest of tbe\lot« (S.yindepeiidence of the isljrest of 
the story as the muudwork of the plot (6.) Interfusflpf the 
lyrical— that whidi in its rery cssenjn is poetical— not (bUy with 
the dramatic, but also in and thr^h the dramatic. (7.) The 
characl^rs of the dramatis persoMB^ike those of real life, are to 
be inferred by the reader ; they are not told to him. Lastly, in 
Shakespeare the heterogeneous is united as in nature. He entered 
into no analysis of the pagsions br foibles of men, but assumed 
himself that sifth and such passipns and foibles were grounded on 
our common nature, and not on* the mere accidents of ignorance 
or disease. This is an important consideration, and constitutes 
our Sliakespeare the morning star, the guide, and the pioneer of 
true philosophy.*’ p 

In takii^ up a nky of Shakespeare’s, the student slTould read it 
through with a glossary, so as to obtain a ful|,|^Jcnowlcdge of the 
text. Afterwards he should investigate the eonstructiofit tracing 
the details of the plot and the arrangdlnent of the situations. 
He will next tuni to the cAa?*acfers, mark how they a r^e contrasted^ 
how the various scenes are made to evolve them, now far they are 
individual or typical, afid hpw they act and re-act upon oitd another 
(iis, for instance, Othello, Ihgo, «*ind Cassio). Lastly, his attention 
will be directed fothe lanj/uagCf the manner in which it is adapted 
to each character, the indications it affords of the period of Shake- 
speare’s working career when the play was written, and its genera] 
felicity as a vehicle for the e/pressioii of thought or passion, sen- 
timent or feeling. 

It is best to take up ^lo plays in chronological orddt^ because 
the growth and expansion of the poet’s genius, the development 
of his art, and the accumulations fof his experience, can then 
be traced. Admittedly, much difference of opinion prevails as to 
the r^pcctive dates of the various dramas, but it seems po^ible, 
for the purposes of the self-teacher, to lay down a sfiiev^i wibich, 
at all events, shall be npproiumatively correct. In coLiing to a 
decision we must be guided oy the foTlowingtconsiderations 
External cvidence^be evidence afforded by historical allusions in 
the plays themsel^fes— and the internal evidence of stylo, diction, 
and versification.* A comparison and analysis of the data thus 
supplied seem^to define three distinct periods in ^Shakespeare’s 
dramatic authorship, which began about ^1588^ whei^ he was 
twenty-fiveyears old, and ended about 1612, when he was forty- 
nine. 

These periods may be distinguishedi I think, as follows 

I. The Apprentice^ 1588-95.— Titus Aiidnmicus anerthe first 
part of Henry VL (old plays revised and partly rewritten) ; Love’s 
Labour's Los^ 1^89 or 1590 ; Comedy of Errors, 1590 or 1591 ; Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, 1591 or 1592; Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
1593 to 1593; Borneo and Juliet, 1591-93; and (in conjunction 



a And 3 Sameir t$9*fW «^tW*td lit, 

tS93>t6o3.‘^lli&at!d tl^ ISM* ^ng 
JoMtfiRp; Merebantof Yf^cA 1596: i and a Esni; 1 v.* 1$^; 
’nitifiAg cn tba Shrew, is^ln Merry vViToa of Windaor, t 5 M > 
'■^«(|^ Ado About Nothing^ '15^ or 1599; Henry V., 1599; As 
» 5 r<^ It. idoo ; Twelfth Night, i6oi<-2. ' 

3t 2%e Artist. — SrUb-period «, i6oa-& Julius Cesar, i6oi>4 ; 


\ llamlet 1603 ; Measure for Mea«iurd, i6o3**i : Othello, 16^ ; King 
%oar, Joog ; ^facbeth, 1605-6 ; TroQtis dud CTe8sidAf>i6p7 ; Autouy 
l^ud 0 eopatra, 1607 ; Timon of Athene j^irot wholly Shakespeare’s^ 
16^-8; Coriolaims, 160S. ^ 

Svh’period ft 1608-12. Pericles (p^trfcly Shnkoapeare’s), 1608 ; 
Oyinbeline, ^609; The Tempest, 1610; The Winter’s Tale, 1611 : 
And. )n Goiifunction with John Fletcher, Henry VIII., 1612, and 
Two Noble ItinsiM}!, 1612-13.^ 

The plots of hw plap Shakespeare borrowed from various 
Sources, sliapiug and en/arging them as he liked. Those of sijc 
of his comedies are Italian — ^I'aming of the Sinew, Merchant of 
Venice. All’s Well Tliat Ends Well, Much Ado About Nothing 
T>velfbli ^u'lit, Measure for Measure ; dwo medieval — ^Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream and As You L&e It ; one Spanish — ^Two 
Gentlemen of Verona; two various— Winter’s TaVa and The Tem- 
pest, Of the eleven tragedies, two are Italian — ^Ilomeo and Juliet 
i.nd Othello; four classical— Timon of Athens, Coriolanns, Julius 
Chesa^ Antony and Cleopatra; two mediaBval— ^Hamlet and Troilus 
and Cresbida ; and three national — Cymbeline, King Lear, and 
Macbeth.^ 


In the study of Shakespeare numerous points will call for the 
student’^ attention, os, for instance, his breath of sympathy ; his 
power of projecting himself into the characters he invented so as 
to lo^e his own personality; his depth of thought; the ricbiiesa 
and approprlM^^ness of his imagery; the melancholy vrbicU iftidor- 
Ues nil his philosophical reflections; the progressiveiiess of his 
intellect ; and, finally, thtf greatness of his work as an artist 
Life is short and literature long. To attain a comprehensive know 
Jedge of English literature, or even of the pollteal portion of that 
Ut^mture, needs hours and days and weeks and months of regular 
ahd intelligenl study. I might, therefore, be jiisfificd in biading 
student conjfine himself, so far as the dramatic poetry of the 
il^sabaUian age is concerned, to Shakespeare ; but I feel that, to 
dbMitloa to i\H opulence and vigour, he must extend his roaearcoea 
w<»kA of some of the poet’s contemporaries and immediate 
sucoesso^ If he can do nothing more, be can at least mn through 
Uherl^ Lamb's ^ Specimens of Dramatic Poets " and It Lowell’s 
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1i« Old irOl 4o trell, hoir^m. 

i«ad a f«lo/« trfmdi of thi^ pw djriuciftiitiat^^fpr gretO; iutf 
were though ]t}&ior>o the Vnapproiieliaole* so great that tv e have 
never einee had their equalfih^nd better etiI4 to read M their 
niaye. Xiethim begin with Ben Jonson (1(74-1637}, who, produced 
bte flret comedy in 1596, and take as uluetrative of bis rugged 
strength the ^^Yolpoue/' the ^^Alchemist (ni which occurs the 
tndv gorgeous conception of S»r Epicure Mammon), and the 
^ Stient Woman ” ^-^the lost contemporaneous with Shiutespeare’C 
** Tempest and, as illastrative of the tenderness and lyrical 
streetness which were stored m in his hard cross groined natuteT 
like honev in the gnarled trunk: of an old tree, las “Slid Shep- 
herd," and one or tw o of his fantastic ina^iqiiea His “ Ev erv Man 
out of ^18 Humour" and hia “Cynthia*§[ lievela" (1599-1600) were 
vehement attacks on the courtiers, and exposed hiJi to the fiery 
arrows ni all the fbwn wits.* lie replied with tlie bliulgeon-stroke 
of his “ Poetaster " (a word he natnnilised in our langiinge), ridi<* 
culing Marston as Ciiapinus and Dekke^ as Demetrius. Tlie lattei^ 
was too strong a man to be summarily nut down, and be answeied 
Ben Jonson with the trenchant parody of the “ S.vtiro-Mnstix i 
or, the Untrussing qf the Humorous Poets," in which Ben figures 
as Young Horace and ia*descnbed, half in insolence and half in 
compliment, as the “ staring Leviathan." 

One of the pleasantest reminiscences in onr literary history is 
that of the famous “club"* which met at the Cheapsido tavern 
of the “Mermaid." and numbered Ben Joiison and bhakespepre, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and other wits of the time, among its 
members. Here took place those “ wit-combats " betu^en Slinkc* 
speare and Ben Jonsois of which tradition speaks. To its biilhant 
gatherings Benumout alliules in soype w'ell-knuwn lines«- 

“ Wbat things have scon 
Done at the * ATcrmnid ! ’ Hard words that have lieen 
So nimble and so full of aubtile hume, 

As if that every one from whence they come 
Had meant to put htf whole life in a jest, 

And had resolved tolive a fool the icat • 

Of bis^ll life.” 

I pass from lieu Jonson w^itU one more rcmaik, that his lyrics' 
are among tiSs most exquisite things in our laitguage* Francis 
Beaumont (Y586-1616) and John Fletcher (1576-1625) worked 
togetlto U];mn their plays, until their hiRTar^partneiship was 
dissohred *by the former’s early death. FletchCT was tlie sou of a 
bigbop, Beaumont of a Justice of the Common Pleas; botb re« 

Bis teagedles of “Catiline ” and “fielanni” are well wronshi* the 
latter he seema to have drawn hibielf in Amintiiis '* 

* The wh^ stery ii fully told in the elder Disraeli’a “Qwarrek el 

* to ilM wim fnw, iHit ««rWii)r s npito 
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ccived a nnirersity education,— one at Cambridge, the other at 
Oxitfid,— andHheir ^od birth breedinuppeors in their playa 

Unfortanately, neither good birth , nor cmture restrained them 
from writing with an indecency which makes their {>layB very 
disagreeable reading. Tet sometimes they pitched their work in 
a high key, and not a few of their characters are tenderly and 
even loftily conceived. Of grace, and pathos, and fancy, as of a 
fluent and melodious versification, they were pre-eminently masters ; 
and in English literature we have no other example of so well-bal- 
anced A partnership — Beaumont supplying the aigpity and judg- 
ment, Fletcher the copious invention and higher poetical qualities 
The thirteen joint plays are : — “ Pfiilaster," “The Maid’s Tragedy,” 
King and No King,” “The Knight of the Burning Pestle” 

S a satire on the old cliivafric romances), “Cupid’s Revenge,” “The 
JJoxcomb,” tJFour Pla3'S in One,” “The Scornful Lady” “The 
Honest Man’s Fortune,” “ The Little French*Lawyer,tf “ Wit at 
Several Weapons,” “A Light Woman,” and “The Lovers of 
Candy ” The first three are, perhaps, the best. Among those 
written by Fletcher alon8 , 1 may sefect “Thierry and Theodorot,” 
“ Rule a Wife and Ilave a Wife,” “The Chances^" and “The Faith- 
ful Shepherdess,” the last a most czquisitelj; written pastoral play. 

The Dost edition of Beaumont and etcher is by Dyce. For 
criticism, see Mr. Swinburne’s article on “Beaumont and Fletcher” 
in the new edition of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” Leigh Hunt’s 
“Selections” in Bolin’s Library, and Hallam’s “Literature of 
Europe” Hazlitt’s “Age of Elizabeth,” and Hartley Coleridge’s 
“Notes and Marginalia.” 

Thotnag^fDekker (1570-1641) is included for convenience sake 
ill the so-called Shakespcriau group. He is remembered by his 
“ Corned of Old Fortuiiatus,” and tlie fine line in which he alludes 
with reverent boldness to our Lord as 

**Tlio tniest gentleman that ever brcalbed.” 
c •<: • 

John l^arston (1575-1633?), whom Ilazlitt characterises as 
“properly a satirist,” WTotjj “ Eastward Ho I a play that greatly 
onended James L-^iii conjunction witli Ben Jonson and Chapman; 
“ Satiro-Mastiz,” in conjunction with Dekker ;^d indepenaently, 
“Antonio and Mellida,” “The Malcontent,” ‘^hat You WiU,” 
and other playg. They have been edited by HalliwclL 
Philip Massinger (1584-1640), a writer of considerable rower 
and sometimes maral dignity, is remembered by his “New 
Way to Pay Old Eebta," the character of Giles Overreach being 
formerly a favourite one with our leading tragedians. Of his 
other thirty-siz plays, the best are “The Virgin lilartyr,” “The 
Fatad Powry,” “The Bondman” and “The Diu^e of Milan.” On 
thS^whole, he may be ranked with Ben Jonson and Fletcher. 

Of higher tragio force but inferior in constructive ability is 
John WebsteTi smo wrote in the reigns of James L and Charles 
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I., and lired to see A^mtrell in power. His tragedies of "Hie 
IVijite Devil* and "\i)e Duclieas of lilalfi* are remarkable for 
tlieir weirdness and poetic gloom. In their suggestion of horror 
they stand alone in our literature. 

His superior in tenderness but inferior in imaginative insighti 
" ' ' ‘ ^ ele 


ofd (1586-1639), wrote, aloftg with Dekker and Eowiey, 
of Edmonton independently, "The Lnver^s l^Ielan- 


John 

“ The Witch 

choly,” "Perkin Warbeck,* "Love’s Sacrifice," "The Broken 
Heart," "The Fancies, Qwte and Noble." Ilia plots are some- 
times raised ofi unpleasant themes, but few of our dramatists have 
excelled him in depth of pathoaand tlm power of moving and de- 
scribing the passions. "By the might of a great will." says Swin- 
burne (with. perhaps, a little exaggeration), " seconded by the force 
of a great nand, he won the place he Isolds against all odds of 
rivalry ii^ a race ^f rival giants. In that gallery ot^monuniental 
men of mighty memories, among or above the fellows of his god- 
like craft tlie high figure of Ford stands steadily erect ; his name 
is inelTaceable from the scroll^of our gre«*tt writers ; it is one of the 
lofrier landmarks of English poetry.” Ilis “Perkin Warbcck” 
(1634), as an historical play, is inferior only to the chronicle- 
plays of Shake.speare.* 

The last of this glorious group whom we shall here particularise 
is George Cbap^jan (1557-1634), who, as we have seen, had n hand 
in " Eastward Uo 1 " He is seen at his best — and Ids best is very 
good— in “Bussy d’Ambois," "All Fools,” "Monsieur d’Olive, 
and " The Gentleman Usher,* which breathe with " instinctive fise," 
and are frequently illustrated by singular pomp of language. But 
this author will be chiefly remembered by his noble tumsTation of 
the "Iliad " and the " Cfdyssey " (published ns a complete whole in 
the year of Shakespeare’s death), /Vvliich in poetic vigour may 
almost challenge comparison with the great original, nnd by no 
sncc;poding version has been surpassed or even equalled. It sug- 
gested to Ke.ats a beautiful sonnet, in which he sj^^— * 


*'Oft of one wide cjpnsAe had I bgen ioM 
That dcep'browcil Homer ruled as his detnesne ; 

Yet di^J never breatho its pure serene 
Till 1 neard Chapman speak out loud nnd bold c 
Th£#felt I like some watcher of the skies 
Wlien a new planet swims into bis ken ; * 

Of like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
lie stared at the Pacific, and all his isen < 

• Looked at each other with a wild surmise,-* 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien.*’ 

It was a great favourite with Charles Lamb and S. T. 4 !!oleridge.^ 

1 put together tbe names of several writers whose works the 


^ This dramatio survey goes down to the Bestoration, but It will he seen 
that the writen named are linked together by a community of style and 
sentiment. They revolve like stars voiind the central sun of Shakespeare. 
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student can ermine at his leisure Broome (died 1651} } 

William Bowley, wrote in 1632 bis best cohiedy, New Wundert 
a Woman Never Vext;” Thomas bliddletoti (1570-1627), wroie 
•*The Cliaitgeling” “A Mad World, my Masters,” and “Tlie 
Witch Cyril Tourneur published *‘The Revenger’s Tragedy” 
in 1^7, and “The Atheist’s Tragedy” in 1611 ; Thomas H^wood 
Adidd 1640), who boasted that he had either an entire band, or at 
a main finger, in 220 dramas, for which tlie world is pro* 
fatmdly ungrateful; and James Shirley, ultimm Romamrum 
(iJ98-i 6^), author of “The Wedding,” “Tlie Trag^yof Cliabot,” 
“The Triumph of Beauty,” ** Tlie*Brothers,” and numerous other 
plays, which iiave been edited by Gifford. Sliirley, who is 
to have been nnicli esteemed by Charles L, is remembered by Ids 
lyric (in tlie^phiy of “The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses”) 
beginning : — « 


** The glories of our birth and state 

Are sha4lo\vs, not substantial things ; 

There is no armour agifinst fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings : 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, „ * 

And in the dust be eqtiul iSade 

'With the poor crooked scythe and spadb." 

The illustrious name of Spenser overshadows the rest of the 
Elizabethan poets, yet many of thd^n pang in a strain not un- 
touched ^ Apollo’s immortal firo ; and we must not allow the 
sweet, riOT organ-notes of the “Faery Q^ieen” to close our ears 
to minor instruments. There is a tranquil beauty, a pathetic 
tendenic^, in the poems ofNRobert Southwell, the unfortunate 
Jesuit priest, executed at Tyburn in February 1^95, when only 
thirty-five years old, for no other crime than his religion. Miphael 
Drayton (15^^-1631) has treated topography poetically in his 
“ Poly-ORion,^' and challenged Shakespeare’s supremacy over 
the fairy world* in his ^Nymphiaia,” while in his “Battle of 
Agincourt ” we scorn to liear the blare of sil^r trumpets. Nor 
must allusion be omitted to the poetic.’il chrolfiicles of Samuel 
Daniel (1562-1619), namely, “The Six Books of Uie Civil Wars 
between the Two Houses of Lancaster and York,” written in 
t^ stanzas of o^ave ^hyine familiar to the Italian poets ; . though 
his genius* is better seen in his “Musophilus” and other shorter 
poems. The first metaphysical poem in our language is the 
“Nosce Teipsum” of Sir John Davies (1570-1626), published five 
years befoA the death of Queen Elizabeth. There is great origi- 
nality fh his fraraent of “Tlie Orchestra ; a Poem expressing the 
Ai^iquity and ^celleiice of Dancing, in a Dialogue between 
Penelope and one of her Wooers*” 

Readers of Longfellow’s ^'Hyperion” will remember the felieitous 
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ftitrodoetion of an adliraUe poetical conceit in iiis description of 
Mary Ashburton ^ * 

Her purs and eloonent blood 
Spoke in her cheeka, and lo distinctly wronglit. 

That one might almost say her body thought ; 

and may bave wondered, perhaps, from what source it was taken* 
It occurs in “An Anatomy of the World,” by Dp. John Donne 
(*573-1631), and probably; nothing superior wmuld bo found in 
all his pt)eu]s, fhized as they are in character, love-songs jostling 
close upon elegies, and both being replete witli the most fantastic 
images, and not infrequently (iishgiired with uncouth vorsitication. 
As Donne lived on into the reign of Chivies L, I am doiitg some 
violence to chronology by including him among tlical'Ilizabctlmn 
poets, butjit was from them he gained his inspiration, such as it 
was. Johnson classes him among the metaphysical poets, hut he 
does not deserve the title. He is simply the poet of frigid con- 
ceits, who, os Hartley Coleridge says — • 

** Of stubborn thoughts a garland thought to twiiie ; 

To his fair nyid brought cabalUtic ponies, 

Aud sung fai^it||jes of metempsychosis : 

Twis(p iron pokers into true love-knots, 

Coining hard words not found in polyglots.** 

Edward Faiirfax (died alnnit 1632) enriched our litoratnro with 
A truly poetical version of Tjfes(»*s **Oerusalemmo Liberata,*’ pu 4 )- 
lislied ill 1600, which is scarcely surpassed by Mr. Wiffcn’s ; and 
Sir John Harrington (1561-1612), a godson of QiiB^ Eliza- 
) eth's, and author of the prose romimco of “ Oceana,” translated 
Ariosto’s “Orlando Furioso,” Jose^ Hall, Bishop offNorwicli 
0574*1656), is a satirical poet of much vigour ; obscure and quaint 
very p’cqiiently. but full of jpbustness and picturesmm illnstriition. 
His “Ki»istles,” the fii*st oT their kind in tlie lauguhge, appearcil 
in 1608, and carry us into the reign of James J. B u » fourteen 
years before the great sea-fighT with th(f Spanish Armada, he died 
in tlie year of Blake’s capture of the two rich Spanish galleons qtf 
(]!adiz. Thomas (fiiurchyard (born 1 520), who “ trailed a pike ” in 
the reigns <if Upffry VIII,, Mary, and Elizabeth, received from the 
last a pension^of eighteenpence a day, which hi^ nfflitary services 
rather than his seventy volumes of prose jiiid jjpetry iiiay have 
deserved ! Ho died in 1604. There is soma elegance in the 
sonnets of Thomas Watson (1557-92) and Henry Constable 
(I56a-i6i2)« Grace is the special characteristic of Thomas L^rlge 
(1556-1625), whose “ golden ” romance of “ Rosalynde ’^u^ested 
Shakespeare's “As ?ou Like it.” Of Richard Rirrificla (born 
about 1570) it is enough to say that he wrote with spoiitaueity 
and elegance. Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1639) belongs to the 
“courtly poets he is remembered by Izaak Waltons Life of 
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laa 

him^tiisprOTo^lilp of Eton, bis love of Ogling, snd his lyrioal 
{Ktnegyrio on^lizabetb, Queen of Bokemia/beginuing** 

** Ton meaner beantiee of ibe night. 

That poorlj satiafy our eyei, 

More by your number than your light. 

You common people of the akiea^ 

‘What are you when the moon shall rlset'* 

Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke (1554-1628), the friend and bio* 
grapber of Sir Philip Sidney^ wrote, grave seiitentioufl verse. 
** Treatises on Moneirchy, Religion, and llamane Learning.” Of 
higher strain were the brothers rliineas and Giles Fletcher (1^84- 
1650, 1588-1623), cousins of the dramatist. The chief work of the 
former is '*The Purple island,” an elaborate and richly fanciful 
descrlption^of the body and mind of man, ii^ the form of an in- 
genious but wearisome allegory ; that (»f the latter, alsoUlegorical, 
18 ‘‘Christ's Victory and Triumph.” Pastoral poetry is nobly re- 
presented ill William Browne (1590-1645), who had a warm love of 
nature and a fine faculty of observation. He belongs to the Eliza- 
bethans— was, in fact, a disciide of Spenser's, though only fourteen 
years old wiicn the great Queen died. "•Britannia's Pastorals” 
appeared in i6!3-i6]6. I ^ 

In commenting on Shakespeare the dramatist, I have said nothing 
about Shakespeare the poet. His “Venus and Adonis” appearea 
*S93» "Rape of Lucrece” in the following year, 

IJhe “ Sonnets ” were jirobably writien at intervals between 1593 
and 160S. They have afforded a wide field of discussion to anta- 
gonistiedaterpreters, as may be seen in Mr. Gerald Massey’s able 
and interesting book, "Shakespeare's Sonnets and his Private 
Friends^ 

In the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign were born two poets of 
widely different character and gcnii^ both of whom, liowever, 
liave* been htlfclled as bchmgittg t(P^he “Fantastic Sclfool;” 
George fTcrbcrt (1593) and Robert Herrick (1591). The former 
(lied in 1632 ,* theiatter Isved throilgli the storm and stress of the 
Civil War, througn the Protectorate of Cromwell, and lived to see 
the restoration of Charles II. Herbert was ^ung from a noble, 
generous, and ancient family. Educated at Cambridge, he won by 
Lie Bcholarshif) the distinguished post of Public”Orator, and in 
this capacity recommended himself to J nmes 1. Aofong his friends 
were Lofd BaClbn afid Bishop Andrewes. Having taken holy 
orders, be was appointed to the living of Beinerton, Wiltshire 
(1630), where^ for the brief remainder of his life, he served God daily 
with praipsr and praise, enforcing his teaching by the example 
of hiif saintly practice. The best known of his poems are those 
included under the general title of “The Temple;” and tbeir 
“heart-work and heaven-work”— to use Baxter’s expression— have 
ensured them a long succession of admiring readers. They in- 
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tpfred the genius of ^]||^enry VaughAn» cheered the prison hours of « 
Charles L, brightened '.Jie spiritu^ and mental darkn&s of Cowpor 4 
were deeply read aitd loved by Coleridge, and greatly influencoa 
the poet of ^^Tlie Christian Year/ The student will find himself 
well repaid fur the attention he may five to them, notwitlistond- 
ing the occasional presence of cold aftd/orced concefts and eccen- 
tricitieef of versification ; for Herbert was a true poej^ with exqui* 
site purity of love, intense depths of devotional feeling, and large 
lyrical grace. At all times and in all places and in all things he 
was a singer, but more pafticularly a singer of tlie temple, a bard 
of the sanctuary, who was never ^eary of pouring out the love and 
reverence he felt towards its every nook and corner, its every 
anthem, its every external grace, every j^te, form, or observance 
connected with it or belonging to it. He ia never so hajtpy as 
when kneeling on i)^e steps of the altar, and placing hi9 verso there 
among hifi ^^alms and oblations.’’ But the sindent must also 
observe Herbert’s eager sympathy with imtur^ the way in which 
he drew inspiration and encouragement f(om Qod’s visible revela- 
tion. He gathered his sweet. Spt, and fanciful imagery from the 
swelling hills and the wooded valleys, from the rare blossoms and 
the tender grasses, frem the shifting clouds and the noiseless 
spheres of the stars, from the bowery recesses of the f(»rcst and the 
glories of sunrise and sunset. « Ilis verse echoes with the melody 
of birds. He found ** a heaven in a wildfiower his garden offered 
him a foretaste and prefigurement of raradise ; so that on behalf 
of his buds and blooms he could offer up a petition to the falliug 
rain 


**Rahi, do not hut my flowen, but gently spend 
Your lioney-urops ; press noUto smell them here; 

When they are ripe, their odcinr will ascend. 

And at your lodging with their thanks appear.** 

A gnrve, serious, earnest, but not melancholy j)oct^iilio sung and 
lived as one sings and lives who remembers always tlio p ^scnco of 
the great Taskmaster,” and tlic work lia has to^do and tne reward 
he hopes to obtain for it. llie student should also notice his power 
of origindl and pr^^^und thought. Eiich subject that lie takes up 
he may be said tc^exhaust ; he presents it in so many lights, strikes 
out from it so iflany happy suggestions and illustniUons, yet never 
borrowing frofti other wTiters, trusting always and wholly to liis 
own resources. Especially remarkable is hi# faculty of condensa- 
tion. He compresses into a line w^hat less opuient poets would 
imread over a page. His stanzas are so many caskets of precious 
things, each of which is filled to the veiy brim. v * 

Like Herbert. Herrick was educated at Cambridge ; aivd the 
year before Herbert accepted the living of Bemerton, Herrick w^as 
appointed to that of Dean Prior, near Ashburton, in Devonshire. 
But he was by no means a pattern priest He had missed his 
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vocatian; none of those high aspiramns and ideals which 
kindled the devout imaginatioa of Herbert ; and for seventeen 
years bewailed the fate which bad doomed him to a dull Devon* 
shire village. There he had to live, however ; and singing exqui- 
sitely graceful songs to Hl^inary Julias, Silvias, Corinnas, and 
others, or writing in duetit^erse of tlm country customs and p^ulia* 
rities, he cheered himself with ample draughts of generods liquor, 
or taught his pet pig to drink out of a tankard, or joked airily with 
his faithful servant Prue. I am not sure that he was sorry when, 
ill 1648, the Puritans expelled him from his living, for it set him 
free to go to London, and plnngarinto the merry, witty, clever com- 
pany that delighted liiin. To increase his means he published his 
lyrics, epigrams, and miscellanies, under the title of ‘‘Hesperides,” 
so called ^rom hesperis, western) because written in the west of 
England. His lyre, however, rang forth soma graver notes, and to 
these religious strains he gave the pretentious name^of Noble 
Numbers.” But they do not show his genius to advantage; he 
was essentivilly a good> 4 inmoured }on-vivanty who took life easily 
and gave no tliou^t to the morrow. At the Bestoration be was 
replaced in his Devonshire vicarage, and he was then old enough 
to feel contented with its quiet. His life was proloii^d until 1674. 

The poet of the Rcstorathm was Setmuel Butler O61 2-80), who 
was born a score of years later than Herrick, «lnd outlived that 
clerical Anacreon some six years. The son of a small Worcester- 
shire farmer, he began life as clerk to a justice of the peace, prac- 
tised music and painting, studied flie law, and afterwards entered 
the service of a wealthy Puritan, Sir Samuel Luke, a colonel and a 
inembef bf tlie Long Parliament, who suggested by his peculiarities 
tlio burlesque of “ Hudib^s.” After tiie Bestoration Butler be- 
came tfie secretary of LorlV Carbery, Jeremy Taylor's friend, and 
at Ludlow Castle completed the first part of his great humorous 
poepi, which he published in 1663. A keen attack on the Presby- 
terians and Inaependent8,with an immense store of epigram, shrewd 
sense, and comical dialogue, the uhole relieved by a touch of Ccr- 
vantcs-like mockrearnesfiiess, it leap^ into instant popularitVf was 
quoted by Charles II. and hU courtiers, and Jay on the table of 
every man of fashion. Tlie second part, not Tchs popular, appeared 
in 1664. For its author, however, nothing waS ^one by king or 
court ; ho f<JTl into iKiverty, and owed his last and a decent 
funeral to th^enevylence of a bencher of the Middle Temple. On 
Butler/'says piUham the satirist,** who can think without just rage?” 
*'Hudlbras” is one of the acknowledge masterpieces of our poetical 
literature, but is probably more praised than read. The truth is, 
that Jits inoessant sparkle wearies. Every couplet embodies a jest, 

f r a sharp saying, or a whimsic«al allusion, and it demands irom 
he reader a steady and serious atteritiou which is almost fatiguing. 
The student should read it in instalments, and he will then appre- 
ciate the wit and wisdom with which it is so profusely loaded. As 


cowley, and ot/iees. lij 

m satire it is of all time ; for while professedly and openly ridicu- 
ling the two great jparties of its'^own age, it does in truth very 
sharply expose all kinds of affectation and pnetence. all varieties of 
sham and hypocrisy, and while these endure ** Hudibras ” can never 
be obsoleta Two other points must bfi noticed-— its immense learn- 
ing, and^he happy facility and humorous construction of its rhymes. 

To the opposite party belonged Andrew Marvel (1620-78), 
who, with a wit os keen if not as affluent os Butler’s, did much 
both in prose and poetry ic^ advance the cause of the Parliament 
and discredit tffe Stuart dynasty. Though bred in an atmosphere 
of Puritanism, a Puritan lie was wot ; nor, though he assailed the 
Stuarts, was he a Republican, lie served Cromwell with his 
friend Milton as Latin secretary ; and as,a member of Parliament, 
would have given his support to Charles II., had lie rallied consti- 
tutionally gnd honostly. The story runs that the King once sent 
to him Diinby, the Lord-Treasurer, offering him in return for his 
advocacy a place at court and a thonsnnd pounds. The member 
for Hull was poor but honest; Jie rejectecHlic bribe, which showed 
his honesty, and proved the independence of his poverty by calling 
his servant to witness that for three successive days he had dined 
on a shoulder of mutflm. . Wit and learning, grace and fancy, 
mingle in his poems, but \infortunately tliero is also a good deal 
of coarseness. Tliis censure, however, does not ajiply to his best : 
r4ainely, “ llie Emigrant in the Bermudas,” the ode on The Death 
of Cromwell,” and the sweet fanciful lyric of the Nymph’s Com- 
plaint for the Death of her Fawn.” • 

Qeorge Wither (1588-1667) was also on the Puritan side; his 
most famous work is the^“ Emblems, Ancient and Moeftfh,” pro- 
ducedin 1635, the year which witucjlSed tlie a})])carance of the 
Divine and Moral Emblems” (whicl.'^hould be studied alfing with 
the remarkable illustrations of C H. Bennett), of Francis Quarles 
(i592’«i 644). The latter is claimed by the Fantijstic School, of 
winch Dr. Donne (1573-31) was a conspicuema * A^ rnber. So, 
too, Abraham Cowley (1618-^^; but he takes liigher /inik as a 
poet than Wither, Quarles, or Donne, in”right of a certain n»buHt- 
ncss of thought and energy of imagination which his conceits and 
scholastic cobwelfi cannot wholly obscure. He is seen to the 
best advantage»in his ‘^Essays iii Verse and Prose,” which the 
student should not overlook. Cowley died in the pl^Jisant shades 
of Cliertscy in 1667, the year of the publication of Dryden’s 
•* Arnus Mirabilis” and Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” ^ * 

All the poets here named must pale their beams in the jp^re- 
sence of John Milton (1608-74), the third great name in Endish 
poetry, who took up tlie succession from Spenser, as S^nserliad 
taken it up from Cliaucer. Among the epic poets he rankf wdth 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante , fourth in chronologicfll order, but riiird 
ill order of merit; to these four who will presume to add a mth t 
He was born in Bread Street, London, in i(k)8. aud as be remained 
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. Ill the capita) iiii)U i6a4i it U probable tliat he sair Shakearean^ 

' of whom wa know him to ha?e Been an enthiieiaiitie admirer, Jii 
the mr that Oharjea L ascended the throne^ Milton went to the 
Vitvvemtf of Cambridge^ where his pnrity of life and personal 
comeliness procured him the nickname of "the lady/ Ueaoon 
attracted notice by his fine acholarsliip and the rare esoellehca 
of hit poetical compositions, in the very eatUest of which tliere is 
no prematareness, no unripeness, though, of course^ not a full 
intellectual development. The noble ode " Qn the Morning of ^ 
Christ’s Nativity/' written when be was twentj^one^ has not a 
trace of youthful feebleness. Od his twouty-thim birthday, with 
rare elevation of purpose, he consecrated his life and his powers to 
the service of Heaven in«a noble sounet beginning*— 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief. of youth, 

Storn on his wing my throo^and-twenuein year.O 


In the following year he graduated as M.A., and leaving ihe 
IJidveraUy* retired to hiS father's house at Horton. Here a struggle 
arose between his father and himself ; his father desiring that be 
should take orders, Milton refusing for conscience' sake, and 
because he felt that he could best serv&Qoa as a poet. His father 
gave way, and for nearly six years Milton remabied at Horton, 
noting with an observant eye the beauties of its landscapes, and 
meditating high themes to bo dealt with worthily. During this 
period he composed his "L'AUegre” (Contented Mirth) and "11 
I^nseroso" (Sober Contemplation); two perfect poems, ns artistic 
in ex^outj^on as iii design. Mr. Morley has pointed out their exact 
panillelism in structure 
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s. luToctire against ** loathed 

MelancUolyi*' • . i-io 

a. Invitation fo***beart>easing 

Miigji,” . . . 11-24 

< 3. Allegory of parentage and 

ooinpanious, * . . 25-40 

4* The morning song, • 4i''5^ 

5, Abroad under the sun, . 57-^ 
A night, end the fiieside 

tales, • •. . , 99-116 

7. Xi Allegro social. . . xi7'X34 

A iXislifeaei to vusio, « .135-150 
9. Aooeptenoe, • 151 to close. 


XI Penmoio, 




X, Inreotiye against '*vain* 

.. InWta^on to “dWnest*** 
Melancholy, 

Ji Allegory of parentage and 
companions, • • 

4. The evening^ song, . 

5. Abroad under the moon, 

A Night, and stdi^ of nature 

and poetry, . • 76-120 

7. II Penseroso solidiry, • x 21-154 

8. Ills life aet to musio, . 155-174 

9. Acoeptanee, • « 175 to dose. 


22-54 

55-64 

65-76 


II 16 exquisite appronriateness of the images introduced and of the 
iands^pet described will not fail to be noticed by the student. 

JYe recognise the grave purity of Milton’s mind and hk elevation 
aooif all his confempora^ poets in the " Oomu&* Which consti- 
tuter a lofty protest against the Ihggestione and temptations of 
the Sensei, At Horton also was written the smni-masque of 





ai^d the toenody of ^I«yciida9»'^ cominmorative of 
Hiltoi^ friaiia. Edmrd King^ who wee drowned on hie voyage 
from Cheats to Dabliii* As yet| to hia own thinking, he wae 
only in hie poetical apptenticeAiip | ^^ntmiing hie wings,** ea ha 
wrote to hia friend Diodati, ^ and meditating a ** Let na.** 

ho adda, " be humbly wiae,*^ Hia aelM^estraint waou characteristic 
feature ot Kilton, but it was combined in him with a firm belief 
«in hia own powers $ in truth, it was made possible by this belief ; 
.he felt that he could treat worthily of lofty themes* out be would 
Wt essay such soaring flights until his wiiijrs w’ere folk grown. 

To complete the trmning he had voluntarily undertaken, Milton 
in 1638 set out on an extended plan of Continental travel ; but while 
at Naples he received intelligence of the outbreak of the civil com- 
motions in England, and thought it base to be tnivelling^or amuse- 
ment abroad while ids fellow-citizens were fighting fur liberty at 
home. Thfougb Home and Florence, Venice, Verona, and Milan 
he passed on to Geneva, and thence, through France, returned to 
England in August 1639. Tbe^cath of his fnend Diodati then 
drew from Inin his Latin pastoral, " Ei>itaphium Danionisi^ after 
which the Muse was vithually silent for several years.^ AU Milton*a 
intellectual strength am opulence of resources were needed for 
the part he had to play as tne advocate of civil and religious free- 
dom. This stag? of his career dates from 1641 to 1660, and may 
be studied with interest and advantage in Professor Massou'a 
elaborate and exhaustive life of the poet. It was a period of 
incessant literary and political llctivity, the most remaikable out 
come of which were tfts Reason of Church Ooverninent^” the 
” Eikonoclastes/* and the “ Areopagitica,” a plea fur t Jih'^Jiberty 
of unlicensed printing, ^hich contai^ passages of the most 
majestic eloquence, an eloquence of tdea as well ns otViefion, 
Whe reader must study it carefully, examining the sequence of the 
Argument and the structure of Milton’s statily prose. The title 

Areopngitica U borrowed from the “ Areopagit?^'* riation of 
Isocrates: the latter appealed to the high court of Ar tfpngus: 
hlilton appealed to the Englisii Areopfcus, tlie high court of 
Parliament. 

Ill February i64^MiUon was appointed Latin secretary to the 
Council of State, if post he continued to bold under Cromwell, as- 
sisted after his blindness in 1654 by Andrew ^larveL At the Resto- 
ration he withdrew into retirement, and, witl^ the exception of a 
short imprisonment, escaped molestation. In his (ffliue&tfb life he 
had been unfortunate, having been divorced from his first wife ; but 
in 1662 be married fora third time, and this third trial brought him 
great comfort lit ids later years hia inode of living wat as (bl- 
lowB : — He rose at four in summer, five in winter ; heard a cblj^iter 
of the Hebrew Bibl& and was left to meditate until seven. After 
breakfast he listened to reading; and dictated to his atnanuonsii 

1 Several et Us leoaeto weipj||dlten daring this yeriod. 
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until noniQ« One. hotiir, from twdve to rvne» was reBenred for 
exereisef eitlier iiralking or in a swing. He dined at one ; and 
tlien ooenpied himself trith bookSi music, and composition until 
riz. Tiro bouts were giren to the pleasant companionsbip of his 
ftieods ; and here it may be noted that liilton was a good talker. 
He snp^d at eight, smoked a pipe, and retired to bed at nine. 
Such was tlie peac^ul tenor of ms davs. Few poets hfl^e spent 
so long a poetical life, except perhaps Wordsworth^ and, in our uwiki» 
day, Tennyson. 

lie WAS thirty*two when he coned ved the idea of Paradise 
Lost ; ” it was not until after thg Bestoratioii that he proceeded to 
realise it. He was then fifty-two. The intervening twenty year^ 
had helped to fit him for tlie worthy execution of the great task 
he had proposed to himself. Without losing anything of his 
young enthusiasm, he bad gained in experieyce, in philosophical 
insight, in intellectual strength and flexibility. ^^Parftdise Lost,** 
at first divided into ten books only, was completed in 1665, though 
not published until 166^. It brotmht its author ten pounds. Its 
sequel, " Paradise Regained,** was probably written in 1666 and 
1667, though it did Ti(»t see the light untv 1671. It proves the 
necessaiy complement of the greater pocxnf and the two, injustice 
to Milton, should be considered as {»nrts of one and the same 
design* As for Paradise Lost,** it now ranks afone of our most 
precious possessions, as precious as Agincourt and Trafalgar, or 
Magna Gliarta and the Rill of Rights, and criticism upon it is 
glmost ail irnperlinciicc. The student will find nn excellent 
sketch of it in Mr. Mark Fattisou's iiionol^nph on Milton in the 
MadhiiUtin series of English Men of Letters;** and two different 
points of view are presetted in Macaifiay*s and Dr. Channing's 
wcll-ktmwn essays. His ittention, when he begins to study it, 
should be directed to such matters as the extent to which Milton 
was indebted to Vondel and Ciodmon ; the traces, in the versifica- 
tioTf and ti%iftment, of the influence of Marhiwc and Spenser ; 
the chlWactcristics of Milton’s blank verse ; the evidences of his 
multifarious learning ; the effect his Calvinistic theology upon 
his development of the subject; his choice of epithets; his de- 
scriptions of^iature ; and, finally, the relation «Df bis poem to the 
religious thought of the age. Nor should he iail to compare it 
with the " SSaery Queen,” which sets forth one Side or aspect of 
the difficult problem of which ^Paradise Lost sets forth the 
other. Tims, 4 t‘ it bh the purpose of Milton’s poem to — 

** Assert eternal Providence, 

^ ^ And justify the ways of God to men,” 

it isWiot less the object of Spenser’s to indicate the aspiration of 
towards Ood, and in both the leading principle is the conib«*it 
between the rriiiciples of good and evil*-in the cimncils of Pro- 
vidence in ‘'^raradise Lost/ p the soul of man in the ** Faery 
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Qiteen ” The veproadi" sometimes levelled egsinst f uritauism as 
uhfavoursble to the poetic spirilf is easily disposed of whcu we 
remember that it mve us Spenser and Milton. 

^ Paradise Lost" divides naturally into three parts, each eon* 
taining four books. Part u books i^to iv., describes the mighty 
war between good and evil, the foil of evil into hell, and the 
renewal of the struggle upon earth with man for the prize or 
victim. Part ii., books v. to viii., fonns an intermezzo, in \vhich» 
through the narrative of the Archangel Baphnel, we learn the order 
of^ the events that preceded man’s creation. Part iii., bOoks ix to 
xii. resumes and concludes the* history of the great contention, 
with man’s fall, its immediate consequences, and the Archangel 
Michael’s vision of the way in which^they will eventually ne 
retrieved. Paradise Regained’* is in reality part iv.* books xiii. 
to xvi., an j shows aia the realisation of the archangelic vision in 
Christ’s victory over the power of evil. On “the highest pinnacle” 
of the glorious temple of Jerusalem, which far off appeared 

‘"^ike a mount 

Of nU baster topt with goldeu ■pirca,'* 

Ditine Good, in the pcrsoi^of Jesus Christ, wins the last battle in 
that tremencioua conflict which began in heaven’s wide chain* 
pain.” Angelic choirs break forth into anthems of victory 

** Ncyr Tliou boat aveu^^cd 
Supplanted Adam, and, by vaiiquiabing 
Temptatiou, hast regained loat Taradue, 

And fniatrated the conquest fraudulent.’* 

• / 

“Samson Agonistes” was published in the same year ae “Para* 
dise Kegained.” It is a choral drama, after the Greek model, 
thougli in a severer style, and is possessed with the poet’s strong 
indiiaduality. The main work and aim of liis life llc^re fin^heir 
final expression. For twenty vears he had laboured i' *Che fight 
against religious and civil tyranny, and 4.0 the superficial observer 
the battle had gone against him and his cause. But the poet is^ 
by virtue of his ofilce, a seer, and Milton foresaw the ultimato 
triumph of the psinciiue^jlte had advocated, just as the blind and 
aged Samson eventually overthrows the Philistines. * Milton’s last 
words as a pdbt w^ere true to the creed of his lifei and pitched in 
the same key as his earliest strains : — * 

** All is best, tbougb oft we doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brinn about, 

And ever best found in the close. 

Oft He seems to hide His face, 

But unexpeeiedly returns : 

And to His faithful champion hath in plaee 
JkNre witness zlorioaslj,’’ 
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Milton died) the «ge of aixty-aix, on Sunday the 8th of Novem* 
ber 1674. 

Among those who gathered about him in his later years was 
John Dryden (1631-1700), the founder of a new school of ]mtry, 
and as indisputably m liter^y man of his generation as Milton 
was of hia Dryden was only twenty*-uiue when Charles II. 
re-entered Whitehall, and he has none of the characters of the elder 
poets, is as far off from Milton as from Spenser. In the second 
rank of our poets he stands foremost, and his robustness, his 
amazing energy, his versatility, his sound sense, hifi' argumentative 
TOwery'Snd his faculty of condensation, almost counterbalance his 
deficiency of imagination and fancy, his want of the highest and 
ethereal essences of poetry. While Cromwell lived, he felt that 
great man'erinfluence and was his staunch admirer ; at the Restora- 
tion he changed his politics, though retaining <a love o( toleration 
and a sympathy with breadth and liberality of government. At 
the accession of James IL he became it Roman Catholic. Hence 
his works present us with remarkable illustrations of his changes 
of opinion. Hia poem on the death of the Protector contrasts 
with hia Astrssa lledux,” an extravagant v^elonne of Charles II. 
His defence of the Church of England fli his “Religio Laici,^ 
published in 1682, finds its antithesis ih his defence of the Church 
of Rome in the “ Hind and Panther** in 1687. Whatever Dryden 
touched he did well. His Absalom and Achitopbel,’* directed 
against the Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill intrigues, is one 
of the finest political satires in the language. The 'VUedal,’' an 
attac^ on the Earl of Shaftesbury (the Achitopbel of his first 
satire), Itad the *^Mac Flecjknoe,** written in ridicule of Shadwell, a 
very poor poet, are not inlbrior in compactness of thought and 
the roll iCha march of the verification. The Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
Day,** the translation of ^'Virgjl,** and the ** Fables,** would in 
theipselves jusdfy and sustain Dryden's reputation as a poet. As 
a dramatist ne' is frequently feeble and often extravagant, though 
. hisjdhmed plays exhibit his easy puistery of language. As a critic 
is as goed as hii verse, and his judgments are sound, his 
sympathies generous. Glorious John** must id ways be a con- 
spicuous ^ure in our literature, and k||gid.ns in stature by com- 
parison with the men who imitated hin^md ass^pled admiringly 
around him*1n Will’s Coffeehouse, the poet-peers, ^Lords Dorset, 
Rochester, Boscomm.on, Mulgrave, and Sir Charles Sedley. He 
was a mdn evefy inch of him ; a strong, clear thinker, ,wbo carried 
oommoa sense almost to J^e height of geiiiua A convenient edition 
of pis works is that of W. D. Christie ; on his qualities as a poet 
some good remarks will be found in Sir Walter Scott’s "Bio- 
mphy,** A H. Clough’s "Life and Letters" in the "Quarterly 
nview" (1878X and J. R Lowell’s "Among my Booka" 

Tim close connection betwemi the drama and poetry leads me to 
l^terpidate here e reference to (be dramatists m the Restoratioui 
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ft title g^erally (and Very toceelj^ eppU to Drydex}/iOtv\ ay» I^ee^ 
Wycherley. Mra. Aphra wflliam Oongrev& Sir Juhn Vau« 
bnighy and Qeorge Farquhar. Thomas Otway (16$ x-85) is still 
remembered by the pathetic iDterest of his Veuice Preseired * 
and **llie Orohan.^ Nathaniel Iiee 0 ^ 5 S- 99 ) le no longer acted 
or rea<L« Sir Qeorge Ethere«(i636--94) gave the stage a distinctly 
new creation in Sir Fopling Flutter. Mra Behn’s phya are lively 
and indecent : says Pope. ^ The stage how loosely does Astrma 
tread.*' William Wycherley (1640-1715} founded the comedy of 
manners ; a coarse wit and vi^ur are conspicuous in his ** Country 
Wife" and "Plain Dealer." Tlfbugh he Jived into the reign of 
Qe^e L, bis plays were all produced in that of Charles II. Those 
of William Congreve (1670*1729) belonjf to the poat-Revolutiou 
period ; they are the "Old Bachdor," "Double Dealer,"** Love for 
jLove/« **\^y of thd World," and "Mourning Bride" (a tragedy). 
In wit they stand supreme "every sentence is replete with sense 
and satire, conveyed in the most }>oliahed and pointed terms ; 
every page presents a shower nff'^brilliantf conceits, is a tissue of 
epigrams in prose, is a new example of wit, a new conquest over 
dulness." Sir John VriSpbnigh (1666*1726), who wrote "The Re- 
lapse” and **The Provokfd Husband," and Qeorge Farquliar 
(1678-1707I, the^iuthor of "The Beaux*a Stratagem," " The Incon- 
stant," ana " The Recruiting Officer." stand on a lower platfornii 
though Farquhar presses Congreve closely in facility of invention 
and subtlety of construction. Had he lived longer, ho might have 
surpassed him. 

It is needless to say that the dramatists of the Restosatfon are 
all tainted with gross indecency. W^c^rley is the most shame* 
less, but the others cannot escape condemnation. Is it negessary, 
then, that the student shoiUd wade through their filth t At the 
risk of being ridiculed as a precisian, 1 must answer in the nega- 
tive, and I think that he can learn all that it is essential for him 
to know about them from Professor Morley’s "Englit^h Drama" 
in Cassell's ** Library of English dJterature," Macaulay’s ' Es8ii|||" 
Hariitt's "Lectures on the Dramatists,^’ Thackerc^’s "Engnlm 
Humourists," and Leigh Hunt’s "Wit and Humour.*’ 

Dryden’s heroic ^ remembered from the circumstance 
that they drew^ith the effective satire of "The ^hearsal," a 
comedy by thc^Duke of Buckingham (assisted* by Bishop Sprat 
and Butler), in which the poet is satirised as Bayes." His later 
playa were of a higher tone, and in "All for Love "and "Don 
Debaatian" we feel the influence of Shakespeare. 

From Dryden we pass on naturally to Alexander Popp (1688- 
1744), who. when a teiioolboy in London, saw and admired^the 
author of the ** Religio Xiaid and, returning to bis father’s bouse 
at Binfield, near Windsor, began to imitate him. He imitated other 
poets and composed rhyxning translationB, and at the age of sixteen 
produced his ^Pastorals." la thaws it is easy to see that he hgd 
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formed an ixrilependent style of yersificationi which was deTeloped 
and perfected in the Essay on Criticism ” written at the age of 
twenty^one. In some respects this is one of the most remarkable 
works ever produced by so young a poet Both in thought nnd 
diction it has all the marks ef maturity ; the sentiment is always 
just and mostly generous, and the precepts might have sprung 
from the wisdom of experience. Each couplet is packed with a 
thought, epigrammatically or concisely expressed, and often 
heightened by an apt illustration or pointed ^tithesis. The 
Essay on Criticism*’ was published in 17 it. In the following 
year appeared the “ Messiah,** \ sacred eclogue in imitation of 
Virgirs fourth eclogue, and the first draft of the "Bapeof the 
IiOc\” a graceful, airy 'satire, full of delicate fancy, which im- 
mediately cook the town by storm. It originated in a suggestion 
from a friend that a family feud provokedlijr young lord Petre’s 
audacious gallantry in cutting off a lock of the hair of Mias 
Arabella Fermor inigh^ be made the subject of a playful poem 
that would happily terminate it. *The fairy machinery introduced 
was borrowed from the Abb6 Villars* Rosicrucian romance of ** Le 
Comte de Qabalis.** In 1714 Pope issuec^^ new edition extended 
into five cantos, and in this form the poem has taken a permanent 

E lace in our literature. Like the “ Faery Queen ” or the “ Canter- 
ury Tales,** in a word, like every true work of genius, it is unique of 
its kind. Its fairies are the most exquisite creatures imaginable, and 
^e described in lightsome, pungent, sparkling verse entirely worthy 
of them. The poem of “ Windsor Forest^* Wiis published in 1 7 13, arid 
olos6d crkat may be called the first period of Pope’s literary career, in 
which he was to some exl^nt under the ^influence of Drydcn. The 
Becoiid«period sees him the most popular poet of the day, the friend 
of Swift and Bolingbroke, of Gay, Prior, and Arbuthnot, and the' 
founder of a school of poets of whom Fenton was the most accom- 
plished. By luj translations of the “Iliad” and “Odyssey ”(17 15*25) 
he ac(fuired a competency, and was enabled to take his ease at 
!l§|||^kenham, where he^practisecb landscape-gardening with con- 
e^rable taste 'knd more ardour. On the scribblers who had 


e^rable taste 'knd more ardour. On the scribblers who had 
assailed him and the men who had provoked his jealousy he 
poured out the vitriolic bitterness of hia wi^n the “ Dunciad ** 
(1728, enlarged in 1741), which remains to tm> day the first of 
English satire-poems. In the first edition Lewis Theobald, a 
painstaking editor 'of Shakespeare (Pope had also edited Shake- 
^eare), was gibbeted as the hero ; in the second, he gave place to 
Colley Cibber, the dramatist, a roan of real talent. The “ Dunciad ** 
dosea i^ys second period, which acknowledged the influence of 
Sw^t Mis third, in which his tone |^w graver and deepej% was 
•oloured by his intimacy with Bolingbioke. It produced the 
“Essay on Man* the “Epistle^** and the “Moral 

Essays ; * three works in themselves sumcient to have secured the 
permmient fame nf their author. Rope tenainated a life which 
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many friendships had brightened, but bodily infirmity and Irrita^ 
biiity of temper embitter^ on tlfe 30th May 1744, a few months 
before Swift, and seven years before Bolingbroke. 

The best edition of Pope's works is the Rev. Whitwell Elwin'si 
but the “Globe” edition is handy and cheap. For criticism, the 
student^ay refer to Hannay’s “ Satires and oatirists,” Thackeray's 
“English Humourists,” Toine's "History of English Literature,” 
Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library,” and Sainte Beuve's “ Gauseries du 
Lundi.” Pope was a fine artist and a true poet, whose genius was un« 
favourably affecied by the conditions of tne age, and not a little by 
his physical deformity. One^ might almost think tliat literature, 
like the Roman Church, had its two Popes^ living in open antagon- 
ism to one anotlier; so is tlie Bope that maligned Lady 

Mary Wortley Montagu llom the Pope tljat afTectionatcIf eulogised 
Bolingbrol^ ; the P<*pe that wrote the “ Dunciad ” from the Pope of 
the “ Essay on Man ’* and the “ Universal Prayer.” “ The writings 
of Pope^” says Hann^', " should by ail means be studied by every* 
body who cares for English literature at all. It is not that even 
he, viewed solely as a poet, can be said to rank with the first class. 
But though not first-r^yte in poetry, he is first-rate in everything 
else ; above all, os a write?^ as a master of our language. He is 
most poetic in st^ch pieces as the * Epistle of Eloise’or ‘Windsor 
Forest.* But it is as wit, moralist, and satirist that he is superior, 
So forcible is his concentration, so exquisite his finish 1 We seri- 
ously advise the student to get^he best passages of the satires and 
moral epistles of Pope heart, for they are simply models in fh 
particular species of writing. In him the language at^iiied the 
utmost refinement of eiuression of wjiich that species admits. 
Accordingly he was imiiated all through the last century, and 
when, at the close of it, the new school of Wordsworth befan, that 
school did not pretend to rival Pope in his own walk, They said, 
what was true, that for the liighest poetry w-e musl^^end beynna 
him ; but they never shook his position as a didactic writer. In- 
deed that will nlwavs be irapo.-|pible, and that it is felt U> oe so is 
proved b^ the fact that people no longer attempt to write tlie heroic 
meter wliich he carried to such perfection. Those who, like the 
late Mr. Thackera^ resemble the Queen Anne school in their intel- 
lectual characteijsxics, now employ only prose.” 

The facility ;nrith which Pope condensed a jud^meift, a sarcasm, 
or a thought, into a brilliantly expressed coupjiet is the re|L8on that 
he i’* so often quoted. He is, in fact, one of the most quotable of 
our poets, and much that he has written is now a portion of our 
daily speech. Take the epistle to Lord Burlington “Oii the Pse 
of Riches,” and mark, witn pencil in Inind, the passages that bavo 
become familiar as household words. You will be surpris^ at 
their number. 

The “Essay on Man” is the one of Pope’s poetical works to 
which the student should chiefly direct his attention. Nothing 
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is tbore mjust than the ailegatiaii o{ saperficial criUes that it 
is atbefstic in its tendenojr* It is, on the contrary, an attempt 
. to reconcile reason and faiths the ar^pment being borrowed or 
adapted, from the **Theddic6e^ of Leibnitz, which was intended 
as a reply to the speculations of Bayle. Man. says the poet, is only 
a part of the universe, and unable to comprehend all its details, or 
to survey the whole plan of creation. Therefore be must believe 
that all things are ordered for good ; that whatever is is right 
The goodness of God, he contends, is ^own in ou^^very imperfec- 
tion^ for out of self-love springs social love, and this expands into 
charity. Our mutual wants briiig about our mutual happiness. 
Order is Heaven’s first law, and thence results the difference of 
classes ; but in this difference lies no for individual sorrow ; 
honour an£ shame are not the accideowof social condition ; let 
each man do his duty, and therein lies the honour. TQrtue alone 
is happiness below ; ” that is, love of God and love of man, for in 
such does true virtue consist : — 

** See the lole bliss Hesven could on all bestow f 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know t •- 
Yet poor with fortune and with leaning blind, 

The bad must miss, the good untaught will find ; 

Blare to no sect, who takes no private road, . 

But looks through Nature up to Nature's Ood ; 

Pursues that ohmn which links th* immense design, 

Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine^ 

Sees that no being any bliss vjan know. 

But touches some above and some belo# ; 

, Learns from this union of the rising whole 
The first, best pu<^8e of the humu soul ; 

And knows where vaith, law, morals all began, 

All end— ‘in love of Qod and love of man." 

The philosophy may be, and indeed is, open to sharp criticism ; 
but cor the poetry we must have almost unalloyed admiration. 
Nor wiU; that admiration be lessened by the reflection that the 
success is achieved in spite of an excess of antithesis and a mono- 
tony of cadence Which only the highest skill could prevent from 
becoming wearisome. ^ 

Contemporary with P<me, but twelve years ypunger, and out- 
living him Ipur years, James Thomson (1700-48) is the first of 
our Nature-poets — the poets who have endeavoured to interpret 
Nature ii^all ligr beauty and sublimity to the unobservant world. 
He had a quick eye for her various phases, and knew bow to de- 
scribe them in gorgeous if frequently turgid language ; and his 
picUires vre not less accurate in detail than glowing in colour. 
His Seasons,^ with their freshness and pomp of description, 
naturally arrested the attention of a public who had begun to 
weary of party satires and philosopfaical disquisitions ; and all 
the more quickly, perhaps b^use its varied landacms brought 
b^ore them a scenwry wnich was entirsly novel jpor, as Pro* 
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feasor Wilson points out| there is n prevalent Scotti^ element in 
the ** Seasons.” The poet’s sunsYise and set in S^Uiah heavens : 
his tempests ate brewra in Scottish skies ; liis vapours, snows, ana 
storms are Scottish t and so are the recesses and glooms of his 
woods. Thomson’s love of Nature' was genuine though not pro- 
found, ^nd all he saw^ though he did not see deeply^ he repro- 
duced with truth. The student will note the limitations of his 
genius, as well as the supreme defects of his style, with its 
awkward inversions and cramped, affected Latinisms. But he 
wili note also the tenderness and beauty of many of his descrip- 
tive passages ; as, for instance:-* 

** From the bleded field the fearful hare 
Linipa awkward*'* * 

Ori— , ■ 

” “ Some widowed longster pourt hii plaint, 

. Far, in faint washlingi, through the tawny copse.” 

Or, describing the redbreast • 


‘•HfUf afraid, be fir«t 

Against tb# window beats ; then brisk alights 
On the warm bttrth : then, hopping o'er the floor, 
Eaps all the smiling family askance, 

And pedks and starts, and wondors where he is i 
Till, more familiar i^own, the table*crumbs 
Attraot bis slender foot.** 


Thomson was the eon of a ^otch clergyman. He was educated 
at Edinburgh University, but, his father dying, prcferrjd ta carve 
out his own foitune, and sailed from l^th for London inihe year 
in which Pope publishea his “ Odyssey ” and his “ Shakespeare.” 
lie entered the metropolis almost penniless ; but ScotchSien have 
a habit of standing snoulder to shoulder ; and one David Mallet 
(or Malloch;, himself a small ^et, obtained for hie, yp^mg coimtry- 
man the post of tutor to liord winning’s son. while two otJier Scots 
introduced him to Pop»o,Qay l>he aut^r or the “Fabli s” and the 
“ !feggars’ Opera”), and ArWlniot. Tims he wnade his way into 
literary circles, and in March 1726 published “Winter,” the first 
book of his “ Seadbna” It proved a great success, and was quickly 
followed by “Sifiiimer” (1727), “Spring” (17^8), and “Autumn” 
(1730), eacii i^iniiing a wide, and, as all know, h perftanent popu- 
larity. Next came the tragedy of “Sophonigba after which the 
travelled through France, Switzerland, and Italy as tutor to 
Sir Charles Talbot’s son. The result of his foreign tour was the 
poem of “Liberty.’* Eventually a pension and a sinecure placed 
him in a position of pecuniary independence^ enabling aim to re- 
tire to Bichmond, where, amid those charming landscapes which 
art and poetry have combined to celebrate, be yielded not unwill- 
ingly to his constitutional lethargy. In May 1748 he published 
the “Castle of Indolence,” a pseudo-Spenserian allegory, which be 
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had aome years before designed in easy ridicule of his own failing*, 
and three months latef dieoL Fdr my own part> I think his genius 
Is seen at its best and ripest in the ** Castle of Indolence but the 
" Seasons must id ways be prised for the impulse they gave to the 
study of Nature. » 

A dainty interest in Nature — that sort of interest whichoa culti- 
vated man may teel who contemplates it from his studv windows 
—is seen in the “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” by 
Thomas Gray (1716-65), who bringsous face to face with the 
ploughman as he homeward drags his weary feeL^the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet, the village'llainpden, and the solitary, who, 
far from the home of men,— 

. ** Along the cool lefpteitered vale of life 

Uas kept the nouielesi tenor of hie way.*’ 

«> 

Gray was also the author of some fine, odes (as “ The Bard ” and 
the “ Projgress of Poesy and of the “ Long Story, ’*a poem remark- 
able for its quiet but quaint humfiur. Of all our poets he is the 
least original He borrowed nearly every line, every image, but 
with so much taste and made so skilful a use of his material that 
his work ranks among our best. The classical polish of his diction 
and hia happy choice of epithet will not fail to give delight to the 
student ; and as a master of cadence and modulation and metrical 
power he claims a place along with Tennyson and Shelley. 

Oliver Goldsmith ^1728-74) resU his renown nither upon his 
ofie immortal novel, the “ Vicar of Wakefield,^ and his one charm- 
ing C(fnif d^', “ She Stoops to Conquer,” than upon his descriptive 
poems ; yet of the anthot*^£ “ Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of 
the plaiq,” and tbe “Traveller^*’ we feel that Johnson was justified 
in saying, “ nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” Whatever he did he 
did well : and the student should consider his poetical work with 
care.o Mr. Str)pford Brooke has well said that in the “ Traveller” 
“a new element is added to the poetry of man— interest in other 
peoples than the English people^ the horizon of mankind has 
widened, and thi% enlargement of our poetic interest in man 
beyond the bounds of England, which began in (goldsmith, rapidly 
developed in Cowper, and in the next age grpw so intense in 
Wordswortb^that in order to serve a great ide.*v, necessary, as ha 
thought, for the progress of the race, he wished, ic lines which 
thrill witii exQjiteineRt, that the fleets and armies of England 
might be beaten by the foreigner.” Ooldsinitli was one of tha 
conspicuous figures that gathered around Samuel Johnson, whose 
imiUtion^ of Juvenal, the “Vanity of Human Wishes,” and 
“Logdon,” are still remembered by right of some striking pas- 
sagos. In tlie year that witnes&^d tbe publication of his moral 
tale of “H'lsselas,” died William Collins (1720-59), who in the 
polish of his verse equals Gray, and in true poetic inspiration rises 
aonsiderably above him. His “ Ode on the Passions ^ is as full of 
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fire and vigour as Drydeu’s ** Alezjknder’s Feast/ while the " Ode to 
Evening/ written in a claaaio metrei shines with exquisitely soft pic- 
tures. CoUins died insane at the ^e of thirty-ninety cheered in his 
hour of mental gloom, as throughout his sorrowful life, by his faith 
in the Divine love. A Chichester clergyman has left on record a 
touching incident Walking in my vicaral garden one Sunday 
evening during Collins’ last ilinessi I heard a female fthe servant,! 
suppose) reading the Bible in his chamber. Mr. Collins had been 
accustomed tog'ave much end make great meanings, but while she 
was reading, or rather attempting to read, he was not only silent, 
but attentive likewise, correcting her mistakes, which, indeed, 
were very frequent, through the whole twenty-seventh chapter of 
Genesis."' • 

The age of Collins and Gray and Goldsmith was an a^e of minor 
poets, with whom the student will have little leisure or inclination 
to concern himself. Thei;e was William Shenstone (1714-63X 
whose ^‘Schoolmistress” belongs to our humorous poetry; John 
Dyer (1700-58), who publishecT hia '‘QrJngar Hill" in 172& the 
vear that saw the publication of Thomson’s “Winter," and hia 
“Fleece" in 1757, aiwl showed in both a keen appreciation of 
the charms of nature anck rural life; the burly satirist, Charles 
Churchill (17^-64), whose strong, dSir versification and incisive 
sketches 01 character lend interest even now to his “ Rosciad," 
hia “Ghost," and his “Prophecy of Famine;" Mark Akenside 
(1721-70), whose classically #cord “Pleasures of Imagination" 
still finds readers ; Edward Young (1681-1765), the sententiofis 
poet of the “Night Thoughts ;" Robert Blair (1700-46)^ ^ Scotch 
writer, whose Ppem of ‘^The Grave" i/ not less gloomy than its 
subject; and Thomas Chatterton (1752-70). whose premise of 
poetical genius places him among Shelley’s “inheritors of unful- 
filled renown," and whoso tragic life and death form one of the 
saddest chapters in the history of literature. • • 

Yet has that history few sadder chapters than theit which 
records the long agony of the life of William Oiwpcr (1731- 
1800). Oh 1 what a heavy burden was his to I 5 bar, and how sub- 
missively, on the whole, were hia shoulders bowed to bear it 1 Of 
him it may be si^a that, while yet living, he was doomed again and 
again to drag kis wounded feet and tremblinjg soul^through the 
dark cold v^ley of the shadow. The phase of insanity which 
proved hia oft-repeated affliction was singuLwly awjul. JSuddenly. 
while be was in the vigour of his capacity, with a heart open to all 
the genial influences of Nature, with bis sensibilities alive to every 



> Collins, on the death of Thomson, wrote an ode anon hit grave at Riob* 
mood. Wordsworth, In tarn, has eommemorated Goliitis, and prayed 
That never ohild of song 
May know that poet^i sorrows more.” 
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liand, he lived as one who had np fellowship withhis brethren. iHl 
part in the work}, no eweet sympatliiea and affections in his ufeb 
uhe voice of friendship could not pierce the deep gloonf in which 
he sat involved. No song of birds could excite in him a passing 
mood of cheerfulness ; day and night went by unnorice^ uncarea 
for ; the morning brought to him no intereks, no duties^ no as- 
pirations, no hopes ; ana the evening no blessed balm of repose. 
To heart and mind ml alike was blank. If thought could have been 
utterly suspended, happy would it hav4 been for tly) sufferer, inas- 
much as reason had ceased to control the operations of the ima- 
gination ; and in his dreary solitude — ^for alone he was, though 
loving friends surrounded him— alone, for it was the worst bit- 
terness of his af&ictionvAat the kindliest companionship could 
not relieve^it — he heightened the intensity o^is misery by the 
images of desolation which he conjured up. %[iat be «a‘a8 aban- 
doned of Ood; that he was a casta^i’ay beyond the reach of 
mercy ; that heaven was denied to him, and that hell waited to 
receive him — such was his agoniiffng belief. He who at other 
times derived so keen an enjoyment from tlie sights and sounds 
of Nature,” who discovered so many sburcea of mental and moral 
remation in the pastoral landscapes around his Buckinghamshire 
home ; who watched with semvely a concern the moarements of the 
** timorous hare " or the “ unwonted villager ” going forth with her 
little ones, ** a sportive train,” to pick kingcups in the yellow 
mead, or prink their hair with daisioe, or gather a salad, cheap but 
Wholesome, from the brook ; whose quick observation noted the 
woodmiqi’a daily walk, and ^the feathered tribes domestic” tro(»p- 
ing at the housewife’s call.Vnd the twanging horn of the postman, 
** herald ^f a noisy world;" no longer had eye or ear for men 
or their avociitions, for life or its daily round, for rural scenes or 
rural pleasures, but shrank from all intercourse with his kind, and 
remained apa<t *Mn continual silence and reserve.” * 

The attacks of melancholy madness which overgloomed the 
poeVs life have been ascribed to religion by shallow critics, but, in 
truth, his first illficss preceded his religious fervour — ^preceded 
his o^uaintance with John Newton and his Cjpilviiiistic system. 
The student will remember that Co^er in liis earliest years 
suffered froi^ excessive nervousness. liis morbid^elf-conscious- 
tioss drove him to the very brink of suicide when h6> learned that 
certain public ^fities were attached to his appointment as Clerk 
of the Jouriinla to the House of Lords. Instead of saying that 
religion made Cowper mad, I am inclined to contend that he owed 
to iU his ipng intervals of sanity. ^ And though the influence of 
the j^v. John Newton was not wholly beneficial, yet without it 
'Onr Eiiglitii literature would have wanb^ one true poet Had it 
h% been for the fervour of Cowper’s faitb^ the sincerity of his hope, 
could he, on .’eoiYvering from his first terrible lapse, have been able 
to face life at all 7 Vritb jo laris a shadow impending over him, 
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could be bftve bad stmtgib to discuBi its oon8tant«antidpatioii| 
atid resort to assiduous intellect&ai exercise f 'Qm student will 
not fail to observe tbat^ Calvinist though he was^ wwper is easen* 
tiallj genial and cheerful Just as he is always pure. To be sure 
he denounces tbe vices or the age s inveighs apinst tbe hypocrite, 
the oppsessor, the voluptuary ; sketches with bitter realism the 
sycophantic parson and the travelled fop ; satirises the follies of 
fashionable conversation and the pretences of fashionable society ; 
but he is never misanthropical or cynical Mr. Leslie Stephen 
accepts as the burden of his teaching: Leave the world •, the 
student, perhaps, will more corrdbtly understand it as meaning : 
‘‘ Use the world moderately.** 1 do not see any signs in his poetry 
that Cowper hated or despised the world ; on the contrary, whnt 
was good, true, and wholesome in it he frankly reco^ised and 
heartily enjpyea. It is not free from a mild asceticism, it is true ; 
he does not wholly shake off, even during a winter morning’s walk, 
that suspicion of the idle tendency of social amusements which 
belonged to his religious school f but for stniple pleasures, and the 
sweet serene domesticities, and the charms oi intellectual converse 
and fitting companionship, he has an honest liking. Uis religion 
is not that of the self-tortu^g sophist ; nor that of the anchorite, 
who flees jfrom temptation because he lacks the strength to wrestle 
with it and conquer it. 1 think the student will regard it as, on 
the whole, a manly and a reasonable and even a mooerately cheer* 
fill religion. Assuredly it eschews *Uhe dice-box and the billiard 
room." It does not love *Hhe smart and snappish dialogue that 
flippant wits call comedy.’* But, tranquilly pleased, it shey^s in 

** AU ith comforia that tfo lowly roof 
Of andifturbed retirement, and the houn 
Of long uninterrupted evening, viewa.’' 


It looks on complacently while 

“ Tbe needle plies its busy toKk, 

The pattern grows, ^he well depicted flower ; ” 

and is sensible of a glow of contentment when round the winter 
fireside assembles *t£e well-ordered household, and, as Catullus 
B«ay& laughs evei/dimple on the cheek of home. ' 

Tne student should note the sobriety, the healthfolness, tbe 
temperate wisaom of Cow^per’s poetiy. We find in ^ tbe^rdoul^df 
the patriot, Abe gravity of the moraust, the zeal of The Christian, 
the bland sagacity of the thoughtful observer ; all these we find, 
and these, because the depressing influences of a strange cy^d aviful 
disease could not break down the strength derived from a profqmuL 
conviction of the righteousness of God. 

Cowper was the poet of law and order, of the social decencies, 
of the home affecdons, of constitutional government and regulated 
freedom. He was also the poet of Nature, but of Nature, as might 
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be m h$it quiefc moeda, the Nature ot tbia tdm and well« 

kept Soglaad It ia not of her grander manifestations he 

stags : not of Sir motmtains and their terrors, not of her oceans 
and thetr mjsterm, but of her woodlands, her rippling streams, 
and her green nastares. Co^mt wrote the ^^Task" (euggested by 
hie clever iriena Lady Austin) m 1783-^ leas than sixty years after 
the production of Thomson’s Seasons;” but he shows no signs 
of having been affected by the elder poet He has none of the 
turgidity and rant of Thomson, but he has none of his occasional 
fire and splendour. He does not sink so low, but ne does not rise 
so high, nis landscapes are carefblly drawn and lovingly touched, 
but they are limited m their scope and tame in their colouring. 
After all, it is when dealing with questions affecting human happi- 
ness that Be attains his loftiest nights. The wave of the great 
revolutionai^y movement penetrated even to^ the rettrcmeiit of 
Olney and lifted him upon its crest ; and his strain is strongest 
and most impressive when he denounces the Bastille, asserts the 
brotherhood of man, and proclaimo that he alone is the freeman 
whom the truth makes free. 

The ^*Task” is Cowper’s best work; bnt he is seen to much 
advantage in his poems of the Progr^s 01 Error,” Table Talk.” 
^Conversations” and ’'Retirement” all written in the ten-syllable 
couplets made fashionable by Pope. His playful humour finds its 
fullest expression in the ballad of ’’John Gilpin;” his simple 
pathos in the beautiful '’Lines on his Motlieris Picture” and the 
s&d stanzas of the ” Castaway.” There are numerous editions of 
bis peerici^l works (including his translation of Homer) ; but for 
the student’s purpose Mr. Barham’s og Mr. Charles Cowden 
Olarke’sjvill suffice. His letters are charming ; they will be found 
in Hayley’s ’’Life and Posthumous Writings” and Orimsbawe's 
” Works and Correspondence.” For criticism I would recommend 
the student tp Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library,” and Mr. 
Stopfordt Brooke’s "Theology of the English Poets.” 

Our attention is next yittracteih to the great name of Robert 
Bums 07S6’'9^)>*^bo published his first volume of poems in 
1786. The story of his life is not a pleasant one ; it speaks so 
much of sin and sorrow and ends so sadly ; yef the moral of it is 
one that young men may take to heart— ” As yepow, so shall ye 
re^” It been written by Lockhart, and Chaipbers, and W. 
B. tfougliqf, and the poems, which have lent it an enduring interest 
have been edi&d by Alexander Smith, Dr. Hateley Waddell, and 
many ethers. A veiyopen-speaking critidsm on both the poems and 
the ^an appeared recently from the pen of Principal Suairp, but 
ghf^adent must also consult the well-known essav by Thomas 
Canyle. When he comes to study Bums for himself, be will pro- 
'Ifhbly be struck by the fact that we intens^ of his passion is in 
inverse ratio to the range of his genius. he lived in the 

etormy times of tbg PVench Revolution, it direct influence 
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im hU versa; wben he «•& notsatirisingSootch ministers, or oele* 
brating Scotch ootUnrSt or descofibing IScoteh customsi he iras 
singing in exquisite strsins of the lom*s varying moods. A singer 
he was before all things— a singer of songs, of words that fitted 
themselves natuially, so to sneak, <» to music, and were at once 
caught tup by the Mople in their strong manly beaut^f and uti* 
aflbcted pathos. I nave used the adjective '‘manly it exactly 
describes tbe chief characteristic of Burns as a poet. He is manly in 
his love and bighatred^ in bis sense of bis individual dignity, in his 
contempt for conventionalities, in his love for the free mountain 
air and tbe bright sunshine, in hfS heartvliiimour and in his ready 
sympatJiy. It cannot be denied that he has written a good deal 
of indifferent stuff; be has written also much that is coarse and 
lewd ; but if the feet are of clay the head is uf gold, ailfd his love- 
songs are«unequalfbd in their force and power and truth. As 
much may be said of some of his lyrics. Auld Lang Syne," 
“ Highland Maiy ,** “ A Mail’s a Man for a’ that,” “ Mary Morisoii,*'if 
^ Duncan Gray,” these will no more be fbigotteu than the “ Ad- 
dress to the De’il,” or “Tam o’ Shanler,” or the stangos to “The 
Daiw,” or “ Holy Wiliio*8 ftayer.” 

“ IndejMndently of thq essential gift of poetic feeling/’ says 
Carlyle, “ a certain rugged sterling worth pervades whatever Burns 
has written; a virtue as of green fields and mountain breeses 
dwells in his poetry ; it is redolent of natural life and hardy 
natural men. There is a decisive strength in him, and yet a sweet 
native gracefulness ; he is tender, he is vehement, yet without 
constraint or (oo visible effort; he melts the heart or jnflanies it 
with a power which scepis habitual aiurfamiliar to him. ^ We see 
that in this man there was the gentleness, tbe humbling pity of a 
woman, with the deep eamestueas, the iorce and passionate ardour 
of a hero. Tears lie in him and consuming fire, as lightning lurks 
in the drops of the summer cloud, lie has a resonance yi Lis 
bosom for every note of human feeling; the high an? thfiflow, the 
sad, the ludicrous, the joyful^re weTqpine in their urns to his 
‘ lightly moved and all-conceiving spirit/ ” • 

Unlike Burns in genius and iit character, George Crabbe (I754** 
1832}, poet and dfer^man, who, born only two years before iiiur, 
livea to see the llemrm Act carried^ was, like him, a poet of the 
poor. Byrog has described him, with more*point than truth, as 
“Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.” •lu Cmbb^ however, 
there is 120 sternness; there is unhesitating trutlT ana dramatic 
power; and, consrauently, as tbe scenes he describes are mostly 
tragic scenes of sulroring or crime, there is much pain ; Imt Cmbbe 
is never deficient iu sympathy. He feels deeply whence s nesJa 
most plainly. If the possession of imagination, of fancy, ana^oi a 
gift of lyrical music be essential to the poet, Crabbe cannot claim 
that honoured title truth, his poems are stories in verse, 

eperpetic in expmiiKin and coirect in rhyme, but absolutely lade* 
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tog in mdodlf, in aublilty of modulaUon. io delioocar of itl^agar7 
But bo may claim kinriim with tlie poeto bocanse of bto loving and 
minute obaenration of Mature. It baa been vrell said of him that 
ha painta the very blades of gmaa on tlie common and the trail of 
. the ahellfish on the aatid. tfe carried this mierosoopie eccoxi^ 
into bia observation of mind^ and crowds hia poems witlt detaila* 
ao that the effect of the whole picture is impaired, Ihia habit pre- 
vented him from grasping a large and generous view of humanity, 
iuat as it prevented him from eompmhending a wide sweep of 
landscape. It is said that he once rode sixty nftles in twenty- 
four hours to catch a glimpse the sea ; yet it is the shore, the 
tangled weeds, and sandy hummocks that figure in his pictures. 

Crabbe published the • Candidate” in 1779, the ^Village” in 
1783, the "cTewspaper ” in 1 785. Then, after a long interval, came 
t)i6 “Parish llegister,” perhaps his best work, in i8q7, followed 
by the “ Borough ” in 1810, “ Tales in Verse” in 1812, and “ Tales 
9^01 the Hall ” in 1819. A good critical paper ^on Crabbe will be 
found in Lord Jeffrey’s ' 4 Contributions to the Edinburgh Beyiew.” 
Crabbe used the ten-syllable line of Pope and Dryderi, but without 
the antithetical brilliancy of the one or tj^e roll and resounding 
march of the other. The principal onpiment to which he resorts 
is alliteration, and this he uses profusely. As, for example 

** Xheti 'croM the ftounding trook they make their way 
O’er Ui rough bridge, and there behold the bay ; 

The ocean emiling to the fervid mn, 

The wavoa that /ointly /all and elowly ran, 

The ships at distance, and the boats at hand, 

• ifbd now they walla upon the seaside sand, ^ 

Conntinff the numMr, and what kinchtbey be, 

^iShipt softly sinking in the sleepy sea." 

We now arrive at the greatest of the Nature-poets, who was 
destined to g^ve a new form and colour to our poetical iitenfture, 
and to Influence it as largely as, and perhaps more permanently 
than, Chaucer or Spenser or Milto* had done. This was William 
Wordsworth, borir at Coexermouth on the 7th of April 1770^ the 
year in which Cowper (at the age of thirty-nin^ was writing the 
" Olney Hymns ” under the shadow of gi^ d^ental depression, 
^ the year in which Gbatterton committed suicide, dho year which 
gave us Qolflhmith's “ Deserted Village/’ and saw Samuel Jonnsoii 
writing P2Uti<»l pamphlets. Walter ^tt was bom a year later ; 
Ooleriojg^ in 1772 and Soulhey in 1774 ; Francis Jeffrey, their 
critic, in 1773. Akenidde had died a year before ; Shenstonei 
sevmi yew ; Allan Batnsay, the Scottish pastoral poet, rememberea 
hj ; h is ^ Uentle Shephera,” twelve years ; Collins, fourteen, and 
TSsmaon* twenty-two. In 1770, Botke was forty years old and 
Bobert Bums meven. These data will enable the student to 
remember WordsworQi’s dinmologieal vhet in our literary his- 
Aocf. Thera are nunMfi^ editions el nis poem ; a ^esp and 
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oiae ift W» M. RosBettl's ; but aa Wordsworth demanda of 
us ail apprenUeeship before he can be thoroughly unaerstood aud 
loTed, the stadent may besm with Mr. Matthew Arnold's selections 
in tbe ** Golden IVesaaxy^Weries. Much though tfal criticism on 
Wordsworth will be found in SL IJ. Hutton^s Essays*' and 
Stopford^ Brooke’s "Theologv of the Enalish Poets:” George 
Ifoimley’s "Essays” Principiil Bliairp’s "Studies in Poetry and 
Philosophy ” and the Ber* F. W. Bobertson’s Lectures and Ad- 
dresses.” A careful perusah and comparison of these authorities 
will fit the reader for the iudefiendent study of Wordsworth. 

His life was uneventful, yet it^as eminently fitted to develop 
the characteriatics of his patient, introspective, and sy nipatbetic 
genius. He was not insensible to i^e ^irit of unrest and free 
inquiry^ that, while he was still i^outn, the French Bev Jution let 
loose in Europe ; Lis travel in Germany opened up to him some 
of the literary moods of German thought ; his friendship with 
Coleridge infused a subtler element into his versification ; his 
tour in Scotland widened his sympathiesvwith Nature ; and his 
long residence among the lakes and mountains of Westmoreland 
nourished that loftier strain of the imagination which came from his 
early acquaintance witlr the woods, and rivers, and hills. In hie 
poem of the " Prelude ”he baa written a vivid and faithful history 
of his intellectual and morid growth, and has traced for us the 
origin and gradual systematisation of that philosophy of Nature 
which his poetry expands. No ncan has ever written hvmtlf more 



Celandine/’ his “ Tarrow'*Revi8ited,” his lyric to " The Skylark.” 
But anywhere and at all times it is Wordsworth who spealfh to us, 
in his strength as in his weakness, in his exaltation o! sentiment 
as in his narrowness of idea, in his bursts of imagination as it^his 
prosaic garrulity ; and hence it comes to pass that f^y great 
poets have written so much thr^ is of first-rate excel i<)nce» none 
Lave written so much that is worthjr (fiily of forgetfulness. In 
his highest flights and a8i>irations, as in his ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality,” he leaves even Milton behind him ; in his 
lowest descent sinks lower than almost any reader cares to 
follow him. • ^ 

He has told^s himself what is the leading (bought, the prevail- 
ing keynote,, of his poetry : it is that an intimate fblatfSu exists 
between Man and Nature, that each exist for the other in and 
through their Creator. To celebrate the union of Man an^ Nature 
la his great object— 

** 1, long before the blinfiil hoar ertivef, 

Would dieiit, in lonely peae^ the ipouud vene 
Of thii great eansunmatioD." 

To ioterpnt tho one (o the otlwr j to lereal ell tbet la highcit 
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ftnd best infftch % to consider man and the objects around him at 
actintand reacting upon eaoht)ther>5oa6 to produce an infinite 
complexity of pain and pleasure : — that is his special work, and it 
is the burden of bis poetry. He is the high priest of Nature^ 
whose oracles before his time had found no voice to convey them 
to the world. He stands at her altar, draws away the^veil that 
has concealed the Isis from our gnae, and unlocks the springs of 
the mighty harmonies that had hitherto been mute and dormant. 
He shows us her sublimity, her beauty, her loftier significances ; 
every side of her he can reveal to us. excef»t indedfi the emotional, 
with which he was never in sympathy and of which, therefore, he 
' had but an imperfect knowledge. For his teachings from Nature 
are teachings of the mind and tne soul ; the heart is never touched ; 
he has n(P hold upon, scarcely any consciousness of, the passions. 
In all Lis contcmjdation of Nature, in all his inquisition into her 
mysteries, the intellect reigns supreme. Wordsworth never loses 
his self-command ; he is always totusi^i se. Among the white peaks 
of the mountains and hi the rnidet of the fury of the storm, with 
the peal of heaven's thunders around him and the clang and clash 
of the falling avalanche, he stands caln^and possessed, musing 
upon the infinite world. Coleridge ii^ such scenes hears Nature 
proclaiming the might and majesty of God ; Teunyson connects 
them with the sorrows and sufferings of humanity ; Wordsworth, 
viewing them with an extended intellectual perception, considers 
them diiefly in their spiritual relations. Or he uses them to 
Aggrandise man 

* Within a faculty abidei, 

That, with interpoiitions wliipb would hide 
And darken, bo can deal that they bocoiue 
Contiogencies of pomp, aud aerre to exalt 
Her native brightnesa. Aa the ample moon, 
lo the deep atiilneBS of a aummer even, 

Uiaing behind a thick and lofty grove, 

Burna like an uuconaumin^ fire of light 
In the gre^ trees; aftd, kmdling on all aides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a aubatauce glorious aa her own ; 

Tea, with her own inoohiorated, by sower 
Capacious and serene. Like power awdea 
lu man's celestial spirit; virtue thua a 
Beta fortli and maguifica heraolf ; thus feeds 
A ealsi, a beautiful, and silent fire 
From the encumbrances of mortal life, 

From error, disappointment ; nay, from guilt. 

And Bometimea, so relenting justice wills, 

From palpable oppressions of despair." 

Hutton speaks of Wordsworth as the most solitary of poeta 
Of him may be 8dd> as he himself has said of Milton, and with more 
truth, ^’his soul was like a star and dwelt apart” When he 
studies humanity, it is in the mood of one unafiected by its passion^ 
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bcpeSy or fears. "Of all English noems, his works are the must 
eompletely outside the sphere of Shakespeare’s iiuiversul genius. 
In smitude onlj could they have originated, and in solitude only 
can they be perfectly enjoyed. It is impossible not to feel the 
iouelinesa of a mind which never surr^iders itself to the natural 
and obvious curreuts of thought or feeling in the theme taken, but 
changes their direction by cool side^wiitda from his own spiritual 
nature. Natural rays of feeling are refracted the moment they 
enter Wordsworth's imagination. It is nut the theme acting on 
tile man that yoff see, but the man acting un the theme." Mence 
there is a certain coldness tit his pDctry* a want of human ardour 
and conscious energy and persistent tenderness. Wlien he sings of « 
the "Highland Oirl^she is to him "big as a wave of the wild 
sea;” the story of Laodamia draws from him simply^ moral 
lesson. He^warins kito something like sympathy only when he 
contemplates a nation's struggle for freedom. He is always so 
busy searching into the intell^tiial relations of tilings that he can 
give no heed to the hopes or fcam^they awaken, or the associations 
of sufTering and sorrow that may consecrate them. And though the 
love of man shares his poetry with the^love of Nature, it is the 
love of an abstract huiuaniiy, of a lofty ideal at some time or 
otlier to be realised, ratber than a love of men as they were and 
are— that love w^bich rises into a supreme and divine cliaiity. 

Wordsworth’s pijetical life divides into three neriods, the first 
of which was marked by the puljlicaticm of the "Lyrical Ballads” 
in 1793-1800, these ballads having been written in accordance witU« 
a theory of poetry which he afterwards quietly abandoimd. jl'lie 
second saw the composition of the "Prelifde,” and tiulea wifli the 
publication of the ** Kxcin^ion ” in 1S14. The third i.s that of the 

Sonnets,” the "White Doe of KyUtunc,” “Yarrow Bevfiiited,” 
and the "Ecclesiastical Sketches.” The moral of his life is thus 
set forth by Principal Shairp : — "From fir»t to last^t was pne 
noble purpose, faithfully kept, thoroughly fulfilled. Thfi#worhi 
has rarely seen so strong and ca^vicious a soul devote eirto one. 
and that a lofty end, with such singlencls and aonccu. ration 01 
aim. No doubt there was a great original mind to begin with, one 
that saw more things and dee{>er than any other poet of his time. 
But what would^Aiia have achieved had it not been backed by 
tbat moral strength, that ironness of resolve? li wa^pthis that 
enabled him fo turn aside from professions^ flmt he w:is little 
suited for, ayd with something less thnn a hundrei'iPa ^ar face 
the future. In time, doubtless, other helps were added, and long 
before the end he h^ obtained a competence. But this is only 
another instance of the maxim, ' Providence helns those wmo hfilw ^ 
themselvoB.’ Again, the same moral fortitude appears in t'lm 
firmness with which he ke]>t Ins purpose, and the iiuluatry with 
wdiich he wrought it out. Uudiscouragecl by neglect, undeterred 
by obloquy and ridicule, in the face of obstiiclea that would have 
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dAQtiiad Almott any other inant he hdd on hit waiF unmoved, anil 
wrought otft Uia gift that w(i 84 n hint till the wonc woe complete. 
Few poets have ever so fuliv expressed the thing that was given 
them to utter ; and the result has been that be has bequeathed to 
the world a body of higL^ thought and noble feeling which will 
eontinoe to make all who apprehend it think more deeplv and feel 
more wisely to the end of time.*' 

Of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) it is to be regretted 
that hia best work hardly contains tlie full fruition of his genius. 
Uo who wrote the ** Ancient Manner” and ^'Chiistabel'’ might 
have done so much ; unhappily, through faults or misfortunes of 
temperament and character, he has done so little. One small 
volume contains all Coleridge’s poetry; most of it, no doubt, pure 
^l(i, bifs alas 1 so small in quantity t Ills best verse is of the 
highest kind, yet it leaves on the student an impression that the 
subtle^ delicate, and richly-coloured imagination whidli g^e birth 
to it could have produced something even better. Ciileridga 
founded no scliool, lie has had no imitators ; he himself imitated 
no one, and no traces of the influence of any of his predecessors 
can, 1 think, be found in his poetical writings. Whetner he sings 
of *' Genevieve” or pours forth the lofty organ music of the 
^ Hymn to Mont Blanc” or w*cavcsilie exquisite lyric measures 
of ** Youth and Age,” or rises on lofty wing in the " Ode to the 
Departing Year ” he is wJiolly himself, entirely independent of 
the thought of others. Who will not regret that opium ami 
edisease enfceblod so fine a geniusrdepriving our literature of wliat 
woi^d assuredly have been things rare and precious! To- 
morrow,^ he says in one^place, *' 1 will sing the rest of this song, 
but the to-morrow has yet to come.*^ Unfortunately it never 
came. ^ Both as poet and man, Coleridge is best seen in his “ Ancient 
Mariner/’ ond it has been acutely remarked that the creation in 
some sort resembles the creator. Like the Mariner, he bad .suffered 
deeply ; had been 

** Alouoion a wider wide sea. 

^ So lone it was, that God liimaelf 
Scarce tcemdd there to be/' 

And like him, after wandering through stranga^gions of thoughi 
and fancy, he came home at last, ana found resc and consolation 
in his faith in God, hia love of his fellow-man, hk reverence for 
God’s Lwndi.vork 

O eweeter than the mturiagr feast, 

''He sweeter far to me 
To walk together to the kirk 
UTith e goodly eompany ! 

To walk togeiiier U the kirk 
And a31 together pray, 

While each to hia great Father bends. 

Old iBStt Slid babes aiid loring f liendis 
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And yonUii And nt aidettA jay. 

He prtyeih beat A|bo loveili bcA$ 

AU ulfin both met and tmall, 

For the dear Goa wbo lovatb tta« 

Ha made and loroth all.** 

In studying tbe poetry of Cokridg^i wa mnst remark his won* 
d erful ecdnipand ove r the mjfSteriouajmdaupSGJtE^ 
ccBPiiioBiD g the riaiMM fffflQas^ian^ natiical, hamonias, his 
pWeT^ presenting'* a picture xii a few vivid toncbes. We may 
oe helped m out study py a comparison of Swinburne's ‘‘Essaya 
and Studies," Principal Siiairp's#*' Studies in Poetry and Fhilo- 
BOpby/' and Stopford Brooke's Theology of the English Poet8.'% 
Ot ins pnema, and of hia fine translattoi^(or rather paraphradl^of 
Scliiller’a Wallenstein dramas there are numerous editjjrtia Hia 
life has been partly isritten by his friend Mr Uillmnn, under whose 
roof at Highgate he lived from 1815 until hia death in 1834. 

From their living in the Lake district fo^ some years and msin* 
taining the ties of friendly intercourse, \V<trdsw(»rth, Goleridgei 
and Southey obtained the name 0! the ** Lake Poets ” but they 
were wholly unlike in genius as in character. In original pbwer 
Bobert Southey (^ 774 “f^ 3 ) greatly inferior to his friendB| 
while he surpassed them in learning and the ** literary faculty.” 
He was poet hiHurian, essayist, critic, antiquary ; in each capacity 
he did well, but not so well as to prevent others from appn)acking 
and outstripping him. His poetry displays fertility of language 
and readiness of invention, lus Versification is full and fluent, hn^ 
images are well chosen, yet somehow or other it lacks the n'tnda 
VIS, and very little of it has made any mark on the mittd fif the 
nation*^ Hia epics — soma half doaeii in number — (** Joan of Arc,* 
1796; midaViSoi ; «Madoc,"i8o5; “ The Curse of Keliama,* 
1810; ‘‘Boderick, the Last of the Cloths," 1814)— are almost 
eutir^y forgotten, though both ''Thahiba" and *‘Tl)e Curse of 
Kchama" contain many striking passages of desefiptiqn and 
exhibit a fertile fancy. "Oiivtg* Newnian," “All tor u^e,” “A 
Tale of Paraguay," iiave they any reader#? It iiyjst be said, how- 
ever, that some of his minor (>oems are very paceful, ai d that the 
neglect ahich hasjallen upon hia more ntnbitious productions is 
by no means desarved. It is the lack of a real human interest, 
of a genuine piAsionate throb, that renders them caviare to tlie 
multitude, bub tbe student will at least admire^tbeir pomp of langu- 
age and their succession of gorgeous pictiirea Boutijvy is^hc sub- 
}ect of an admirable sketch oy Profssor Dowden in “English Men 
of Lettcra" 

The war-songs and lyrics of Thomas Campbell (lyyy-rbfb) have 
the true artist touch, and are among the things that Englishmen viil * 
sot willingly let die. They live in tbe heart of the people, while his 
• Pleasures of Hope ” (1799) and “ Gertrude of Wyoming " slumber 
oii the library shcU side by side with the “Pleasures of Memory" 
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and th« ** Italy ** of Samuel Bogera (i/^S-tSis). a man of fine 
taste and gbnerons literary sympatldes, whose fame as a poet 
never rested on any stable foundation* There was more of true 
poetic fancy in Thomas Moore (i779-;i8$2), and some {Usages of 
ois ^'Lalla Bookhi” in spit^ of theartificmi glitter have a genuine 
grace and a picturesqueness of their own. He is the firefly of poetry, 
always sparkling, always flattering, Quick of movement, knd with 
more light tiian glow. Hnzlitt speaks of bis muse as another 
Ariel, as light, as tricksy, as indefatigable, as buniane a spirit,*' 
but ha has not the magic charm ana mystery di an Ariel. His 
besetting weakness is his love of imagery : the temptation to use 
o conceit or a metaphor he is ticver able to resist, not even in what 
he intends for his moat impassioned mood. There is no depth, 
no thou^it, no power, no real feeling in his poetry ; it is all spangle 
and tinsel on a robe of manv colours. His music sinks beneath 
the burden of grace-notes, trills, and appogiatiiras that he lays npon 
it. No one will deny the sweetness el the Irish ilelodies,” but 
they are entirely doficisnt in passion. Moore’s wit was sharp and 
polished, and his satirical and burlesque poetry may still be read 
witn admiration, though it has necessarily lost its personal interest. 

The poet whose influence was gre«atest flpou his generation, be- 
cause he tlie most faithfully reproduced its sense of intellectunl 
unrest and impatience of old traditions, M'as Geo’-ge Gordon, Lord 
Byron (17S8-1824). The chief elements of his poetry are passion 
and strength, but to bring these out, to develop them fully, he 
irequired to be moved by a potent external impulse. The con- 
tempt pqured upon his juvenile ** Hours of Idlenoss** provoked 
him ihto writing ** English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,** His 
Eastern experiences led to the production of his Oricnial tiles 
(“The OiaouT** and t he “ Bride of Abydos,** 1813,“ TIic Corsair ” and 
*‘Lara|”i8i4); his travels in Switzerland suggested “Manfred,” 1817; 
his. acquaintance with Shelley was the motive cause of theiourth 
canto “Ciiilde Harold,” 1818 ; Southey’s “Vision of Judgment* 
begat his own pow'erful and aliuoct ferocious satire ; “ Don Juan* 
was the result of his M^ar with Euglish society. Byron wrote 
always like a strong man, but his want of tiie dramatic faculty 
and his limited imaginatioa prevented him fr<yjii attaining to the 
front rank of English poets. He does not stsoid upon the same 
platform ^ Ohaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden/Teunyson. The 
sweep and rush of l^U verse, the vividness of his dei^criptions, and 
the intetae f 9 rce with which he realises the stonier emotions, will 
always make him popular with the young ; but as yokra bring the 
habit meditation, the reader grows more sensible of the fatal 
defects of his work and the falsehood of his views of life. Not* 
^ v^hstanding the low tone of xu iny passages and the ribaldry of 
others, “ Dun Juan” is, 1 thin^ the greatest effort of his genius. 
There are some fine pictures in the third and fourth cantos of 
^Ctiilde U^ld whde “Manfred,” “Cain,” and “Sardanajialas'' 
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bear triiness to h!i enengf and 7 eraatUity< The paet's life baa 
been written by Moore, Sir Egertoti Brydges, and Karl Else; 
and cnticiama on his |)Oetical works viill be found in Lord 
Jeffrey’s '’Essays,” Charlee Kingsley’s "Miscellanies,” Sainte 
leave's "Causeries du Luiidi,” Sir •Henry Taylor’s preface to 
his colteoled poems, and Mr. A. C Swinburne^ preface to "Selec* 
tions from the Poems of Lord Byron.” ^ 

Of an altogether purer and less earthly strain was the pnius of 
Percy Bysshe Siielley (i792-^823X which seemed to revel in light 
and colour and ideal beauty ; like his own "Skylark,” floating in 
the golden lightning of the sunken sun — 

" Like an embodied joy whose rac8 is jasi bogun.** 

His poems are woven of ethereal texture, and shot tiirongh and 
through with prismatic tiiita They do not belong to the earth, 
i;or, witlk the exception of " The Cenci,” to man ; they are abstrac- 
tions, idosiisations clothed in radiant wordt, set to exquisite music. 
With an inflnite pomp of language and sweetness of strain he goes 
on Ms way rejoiciTig ; a ‘kdelicate yet pow^erfiil spirit," whose pr(»por 
home is among the seas anebskies ana mountains, but from whose 
liarp the most exquisite lyric melodies fl(»at down to us through 
micitair. Like Spt*nscr, he is a poet’s poet ; he uiWo subtle, stands 
too far apart from human interest, to win the heart of the cmwd ; 
even the rare, sweet harmony of* his verse can be appreciated only 
by a cultivjited ear. "The poetic ecstey," says Mr. Kossetli, “took” 
him constantly upwards, and the higher hqgot the more tllorwif^hly 
did his thoughts and words l^ecoine one exquisite and intense unit. 
With elevation of meaning, and splendour and beauty of 4 >crccp- 
tion, he combined the mo.st searching, the most inimiUblo loveli- 
ness of verse-mnsic ; and he stands at this day, and perhaps will 
always remain, the poet who, by iiiNtinct of verbal selection find 
charm of sound, comes nCfircst to expressing the hnlfdnox^tt'ssiblc 
--the secret tilings of beauty, the intolentlde light of ti. * arcana.” 

Of late years quite a Shefleyan literature has sf^rnng up, revolv- 
ing round the two central points of biography and criticism. For 
the poet’s life, student will And it suflicient to consult the 
monograph of Jfr. J. Addington Symonds, or Hog% Jrelawny, 
and T. C. Pi^acock. A good memoir is pr^fixea to Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti’s edition of the poems. For asjlistanc<»Jn»]iiis task 
of criticismyhe may turn to Mr. R. II. Hutton’s "Essays” and 
Professor Masson's " Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats." Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne, in his "Essays and Studie.%” breaks out into jfr^quent 
dithyrambs of praise. For the student whose time is limited, the • 
following poems will give the best and clearest idea of Shelley’s 
individuality as a poet Prometheus Unbound" (his master- 
piece), " Alastor,” "The Cenci," "Adonais," "The Sensitive Plant," 
"Lines written among the Euganean Hills,’' " Ode to the Skylark,” 
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« Lady«witb Guitar * and tba ^^Songs»”%aeh one of which is 
a pearl beyond price, and rouna and luBtroue as a pear). 

Tile poems of John Keats (1795*1831) will, in field andgrove as in 
the study, be the loved companions of all who desire to " ^icape out 
of the strife of commonplaces into the baven of solitude and imam* 
nation.^ Tliero is enough poetry in them to furnish out a dozen ordi- 
nary poets. Some (mwm are alnutst overwhelmed by the burden of 
gems and gold which a profuse imagination Las accumulated. The 
rich, glaiicing lights illuminate the vetse like liner, of sunset float* 
ing over a blooming garden. The grand procession of ranttin»us 
aong has all the irregular splendour in the ** Endymion ’’ of tlie 
^ triW^^nlial inarch of an Oriontai king. So full was the young port 
ill heaflv and brain, so ftfU of emotion and fine feeling and noble 
images, that he could not control the flow. His genius was like an 
impetuous river, rolling over golden sands, which it carries down 
with it ill its current, along with mayy-coloured foliage and frag- 
rant blossoms, and echoes of the dainty songs of the water-spirits. 
Since Shakespeare, no'^et has displayed such an extraordinary 
affluence of imagination. Tiiat such works should have been pro- 
duced by a young surgeon's apprentice bafore he was twentywflve 
years old, is a phenomenon in the annds of poetry. Had he lived 
he would have soued to loftier heights, for he was learning self- 
restraint and a «ne use uf his powers, and to his sympathy with 
Nature would have been added a knowledge of life and man. 

His love of Nature was a passion* Stars, and flowers, and seas 
Singled in all his dreams. While Wordsworth studied Nature 
with vthw calm of a philosopher and expounded its mysteries 
with the dignity of a high priest, Keata^ embraced it with ail the 
ardour^pf a lover, and sang of its beauties in a mood of rapt en- 
joyment Higher and brighter visions rose before him as he 
swiftly went down towards his grave, and in hrs ^ Hyperion *' be 
plinnod liisvwing fora ninjestic flight He had a glimpse *of the 
ideal 4 ^^iich shines through all Shelley's loftiest verse — an ideal of 
love and truth (os the ccKnponenty^ of perfect beauty), to be realised 
by man in a happier, purer time, and he sang— 

** At hen von and earih are fnirer, faire/far 
Than chaoa and blank darknwi, thou^onea ebiafi ; 

And at wa tUow bayond that heaven and earth 
In fora and ahapa aompact and baautifnl,**' 

. In win, in action free, oompa^tiobahip, 

And thouiand other stgna of pttxar Ufa ; 

^ on onr haela a fraeh parfaeiioo iraada» 

A power more airoag in bMty, bom of na 
And fated to exoel ni, sa we ytim 
In glory that old darkneii.** 

^ The ’^Hyperion^*’ which Lord Byroo characterised as ^actually 
inspired by Titans and as sublime as JSschylus,'* the student 
must Bot ovenooki and the odes **To the Nightingale* and to 
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• Greek Vm* the of St Agnee," end the 

inanrelloue **S(mtiet8|* in which the poet'e nreraiiini^am of oter* 
eensttouBoeas makes no 8lgQ« ^It cannot oe denied,'* says LoM 
Houghton, **Uiat they are read fajr eTex^r accurate student It is 
iiatum that the young should find e6[)edal delight in pifiductions 
which tako so much of their inspiration from the exuberant vitality 
of the author and the world. But the eternal youth of antique 
beauty does not confine its influences to an^ portion of the life of 
man. And tbtm the admiration of the writings of Keats survives 
the best impulses of early year^ and these pages often remain 
open when the clamorous sublimities of Byron and Shelley come 
to be unwelcome intruders on the calm of maturer age.** 

Keats was born in London. October ^9, 1795, was edupidSd at 
Enfield^ and at the age of fifteen apprenticed to a suraeon at 
Edmonton^ Ho aftctwards pttrsned his medical studies in London,* 
made the iriendahip of Leigh Hunt Hazlitt. Haydon, Severn | 
published “Eadymion** in r8i8; fell ill through poverty, excessive 
sensibility, and inherited weakness of constitution ; gave to the 
world '‘Lamia, Isabella, and other Poems** in 1820; and visited 
Italy to die there, February 27, 1821. He was buried in the Pro- 
testant cemetery at lbjtn<!\aud Shelley, who was afterwards in- 
terred in the same spot, consecrated to the memory of his genius 
and his premature death the beautiful elegy of the '' Adonais.** 
When the name of Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) is mentioned, it 
is generally as that of the great»novelist, and that of Thomas Hood 
(1798-1845) suggests his renown as a humorist of infinite fancj^ 
Scott, however, as a poet is worthy of being held in rei^cm^nce. 
His narrative-poems are likely to live fn virtue of thoir petur- 
esqueness, vigour, an<l sflirited versification. ** Marmion ’* and the 
“Last Minstrel," and the "Lady of the Lake" and "Bokel^y," will 
not soon be forgotten, though Scott's admirers would not presume 
to rank them with the masterpieces of the great poeti^ In Hgod's 
serious poetry, the pathos, always simple, is often Twr>foi\i)d, the 
diction is rich and musical, thctfancy vjry cliarming indMehcate. 
1 should be inclined to test a student's critical faciut . by placing 
before him the "Plea of the Midsummer Fairies," and if ho failed 
to appreciate it should pronounce him hopeless. The "Dream of 
Eugene Aram’^fslpU of weird power, while the "Song of the 
Shirt" and the*" Bridge of Sighs" fill the reader’s eycc«with tears. 
1 have no sp&ce to dwell on tiie grace and fSBe and s^ntaneous 
lyrical flow. of Ijcigh Hunt 07 fi 4 -tfi 59 )» or the admltaWqiialities 
as a song- writer of Bryan Walter Proctor (1790-187^, or the classic 
point and condensation of Walter Savage Landor (i 775-^864), or 
the thougbtfal gravity and keen Insight into character of Sir llfinry 
Taylor (1801), or the bold imagination and opulent imagery of thf 
author of " Festus,” Philip James Bailey (1806). I pass on to the 
two great poets of the Victorian period— Robert Browning and 
Allred Tennyson, the former boro in 1812, the latter in 1809, 
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Robert Browning was edacated at the London UtiiTersity^ At 
the age of t^nty‘*foar he piibiiahed bis first work» Paracelsus ” 
which found not many readers, but whose eTery reader was an ad* 
mirer. The history of a soul yearning after hidden knowledge 
and hapftiness and power, it has some points of resemblance to 
Goethe’s Faust,*' and may have helped to suggest Mr^. Bailey's 
**FestU8.'* His next production was the fanciful Italian dramatic 
poem of Pippa Passes ” which seems interpenetrated with the 
glow of radiant skies and the bloom of purple vineyarda Pippa 
IS a girl from a silk-factory, who ^ pi^ea " the different dromatU 
personas at certain critical moments in the course of her holiday, 
unwittingly, exercises a determining influence on the for- 
tune uL each. Next caqfie the fine tragedy of ** Strafford,** *^a 
piece of’likissionate action \i*ith the tones of poetry followed by 
the strange, motapliysical, obscure, and, it must be owi^ed, in some 
places unintelligible, poem of “Sordello,” which is r^lete with 
problems and paradoxes ; and the powerful drama of ’*The Blot 
on the Scutcbcoii,” produced at Drury Lane The.atre in 1843. In 
1846 Mr. Browning found a congenial helpmate in Elinbeth Bar- 
rett (1809-61), the most original of pci^tesses, a writer whose 
genius was touched to the finest issues, /and whose “ Aurora Leigh ” 
constitutes a noble plea for the intellectual elevation of woman,— 
and thenceforward resided in Italy until her ^deeply-lamented 
death, Besides the works already mentioned, which are in them- 
selves the title-deeds to a Jiving fapie, Mr. Browning has enriched 
pur literature with several plays ; a gallery of portraits of “ Men 
ami Women,” painted w'itli tiie strength of Velasquez, the splen- 
douF'lff (jiorgiono, or the tender grace of Correggio: “Luna," 
“Colombo's Birthday ” and “The Return' of the Druses,*' “Christ- 
mas and Eivster Eve,” “A Soul's Tragedy,** and “In a Bal- 
cony.” In 1869 he produced “The Ring and the Book,’* a prolix 
talejff vulg,y crime, in which thepsychoiogpcal analysis is wrought 
to an ectrerno ; “ Rilaustion*s Adventure,** a classical reproduction, 
in 1871 " “Red Cotton Nightcap Ckmntry ” in 1873 ; and in 1879 
his “ Dramatic Ic^ylls,” thb best work of bis later years. In every 
one of these poems may be seen the evidence of a strong, master- 
ful, if somewhat rugged genius — a genius too y>rone to analysis, 
but with a koon insight into humanity, a wu’ifiisympatby with 
Nature, ami a remarkable subjective facult]^ Id every one of 
them may also be seqn an occasional obscurity of thought and a 
wearisonf&cc^iplexity of reasoning. The language is, startlingly 
bold, often imrsh, with strange, wayward rhymes and abrupt, 
elliptic^ phrases; but also with many glowing pictures, as dis- 
tinct alia clear as if seen in a mirror. “ Mn Browning’s poetry " 
'says a critic, “ is not to be dipped into or skimmed lightly wita 
swsllow-fiights of atteution. Its pearls must be dived fiir. It 
must be read, studied, and dwelt with for a while.** This, how- 
ever, is scarcely a reGommendation« The best poetry should be dear 
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on the surface, like a pure etream^ though with seining depths 
that can be fathomed only bv tbd patient gaae. Did Chaucers or 
Spensei'ft contemporaries take their poetry and dwell with it a 
while before they could understand it i Or was it, or is this, the 
ease with Shakespeare t Is not the ^st meaning, the upper, the 
surface-meaning, intelligible to all, though it may be granted that 
the inner meaning is not mastered except by careful atudy 7 But 
1 agree with the critic that Mr. Browning^s poems, with all their 
faults snd peci^iarititff^ their defects of construction and involved 
nsycludogical subtleties, are thoroughly sanative, masculine, and 
bracing in their influence. ** If breathes into modem verse^ 
breath of new life, and more vigorous health, with its aron^j^ma' 
newly-tnnied and virgin soil.* • ^ 

If the greatness of a poet may be estimated by the extent of his 
influence igrcr his cbntempc'raries, we must give to Alfred Tenny- 
son one of the very highest places in English poetry. Fur half a 
century he has been before luo public, and his fame seems to have 
widened and deej>enc*d with " the proccsshin of the years.*^ New 
poets have risen and sung new son^, but they have been unable to 
shake the allegiance o&thc public. Tennyson is now, as he has 
been for a considerable period, the most po]ui]ar of poets, the 
most extensively read, the most largely imitated. He has founded 
a school of poetfy, and indeed very few contemporary singers have 
escaped the attraction of his style and method. His blank verse*— 
a blank verse distinctively his •own— is echoed, with more or less 
success, by a host of minor minstrels. Tlie position he has nf* 
tallied is one fully deserved by his gening. He is ns emphatasally a 
true jioet as Chancer, Sjjcnser, or Milton. Wiicn a flood of waters 
bursts ill over the plains and valleys, we see a hill-top rijung here 
and there above the shining wastes, conspicuous landmarks, which 
dniw our attention towards them in the distance, as they reflect 
tho Ught of rising and setting suns. So. to the stuik^iit, ]oc4(ing 
back over tlie age.s past, certain imiiiortai names aj»fK>nr alTove the 
surface of oblivion, like mountflu-pcaksf glowing in grandeur 
of eternity. Cliaucer, Spenser, Sbake8]ieare,* Milton, Drydcn, 
Wordsworih— to these must we not add, and wdll not posterity 
add, the name of^Alfred Tennyson 7 
Each of lhe<)Oet8 I have mentioned had his special charnc- 
liristic ; thaj of Tennyson is his artiMk i€n§e, lie if an artist, 
and a poet because bo is an artist. He has bsed la{^i:uagc as the 
painter uses colours ; lias sedulously studied their Tiarmonies, 
their possibilities, their various resources of form ninl music. His 
rye is as keen and true, his feeling for beauty as subtlepAs that 
of the artist. He can present figures as statuesque as any that» 
come from the sculptor’s chisel ; landecnm^s ns vivid as any that 
ever glowed on the painter's canvas ; meJodies as sweet and sensn* 
oils and richly complex as any that have proceedcnl from the mnsb 
ciao’s brain* The principles of art he has studied carefully and 
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tbborately o^ipUed them to poetry ; and, of course, it ia bis per* 
fectbn as an artist that haa enabled him in most enaea to conceal 
his art \ so that the reader, while enjoving the exquisite result, is 
generally unconscious of the way in w]^ iUias been brought about 
Katurally it was moat eyident in his earlier poems, before his 
hand had acquired its full cunning Thus the tentatiyeneas of the 
artist coirtes out in the Dream of Fair Women * and in “ (Enone 
in the "Palace of Art” and in " Ulysses” the artist is fully master 
of himself and his art, and the work is sd^perfect Jbhat no trace of 
the worker's toil can bo detected. Strange to sav, in some of bis 
'atest compositions the artist it less successful, and admits us 
the scenas,” to see him graduating his tints and adjusting 
his perali^ctiye. * 

At Somersby Parsonage, in Lincolnshire, among the fen scenery 
which he has so often aescribe^ Alfred Tebnyson born in 
1809. He completed his education at Cambridge, where he won 
in 1829 the Chancellor’s gold medal for his poem of " Timbuctoo,” 
and formed an intimate friendship with Arthur Henry Hallam, 
the son of Hallam the histurtart. He had already published, in 
conjunction with his brother Charle^a small volume of poetry 

5 240 pages duodecimo) under the title oP’ Poems by Two Brothers.” 
u 1830! at the Age of twenty •one, he issued his ^ Poems, cbiedy 
Lyrical,” containing many pieces now familiar ft> every ear, but., 
as a whole, making no impression on the public. Some judicious 
critics, however, as John Stuart and Leigh Hunt, saw in 
them a rare promise of future excellence : and after an interval of 
twelve yeurs, tiio publication of his ** Poems’' in two volumes, 
which included manv of the early piecqs revised and rewritten, 
eofiviiiqed the world that a new and genuine poet had risen 
among them. The public fancy was caught at once by the rare 
melody and exquisite lyric glow, the artistic cornpleteness and fine 
descriptive fcolouring, of "Locksley Hall,” "The Two Vdlcc.s,” 
" CEnobt,” and the "Morte d'Arthur,” the last a grand and weird 
picture, which Tennyson, Ao my tmuking, has never excelled. His 
)>oetical reputatidii was tbencmorward ensured ; but it was ele* 
vated and extended by the appearance of **In Memoriam,” in 
1850, as a tribute to the memoiy of the friend bis young man- 
hoi^, Arthur Henry Hallam, who had been cut off in 1832 in the 
blossom oT his days. On the death of Wordswortn m 1851, it was 
acknowledge by allHhat to him and him only could be granted 
" the laurel greener from the brows of him who uttered nothing 
base.” ^ In 1852 ha issued his " Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington,” and in 1853 a new edition of "The Princess: a 
«Hedley,* which had appeared in outline (so to speak) in 1847. 
H)Maudand other Poems” were published in 1855, and in 185S 
" The Idyls of the King,” founded on the old Aitharian legends, to 
which were added " The Holy Orail ” in 1869 : the " Jisst Tonriiv 
meut” iu 1871, and "Gareth and Lynette^ in 1872. "Enoch 
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Arden, Mid other Poemt ** ajipear^ in 1864. In i87$t Mr. Tenny* 
non esaaved the drama in Kia ** Queen Maiy,** followed by that of 
^ Harold '* in 1876 ; but it cannot be said that either displays any* 
thing of the dramatist's construetiee skill. 

“ Mr. Tennyson^* says an acute criticL* “is a poet of large com- 
pass, of profound in8ijfht,of finished skill. We nud him po^essing 
the dearest ensight into our modem life, one who 'discerns its 
rich poetical resources, who tells us what we are and may be : how 
we can live fret^ joyous, aitd harmonious lives ; what grand ele- 
ments of tbongtil^ feeling, and action lie around us ; what a field 
tilde is for the various sctivitiea fermenting within as. We ^ 
not call him a Shakespeare, or even a Chancer ; but wliat^,^;;^^-' 
speare and Chaucer did for the ages tlfi^y lived in, Mr. j)niimys<»n 
is doing for our agc\.nfter his measure. lie is showing it to ns as 
an age in ^bich an Englishman may live a innn^s life ond be 
neither a mere man of business nor a mere man of pleasure, but 
may find in his affections, studie^ business, and relaxations, scope 
for his spiritual faculties . . • Since JohifDryden died no English 
poet has written verse so noble, so sonorous, of such sustained 
majesty and might ; n(f English poet Las brought pictures so clear 
and splendid before the eye by the power of single epithets and 
phrases.*' * 

Mr. Tennysoira noema, both as the expression of a ripe and 
original genius ana in relation i<» their age, demand very careful 
study and in undertaking tRis study the render will be in no 
want of critical guides. 1 doubt, indeed, whctluT any poet hflA 
elicited a larger amount of criticism. will be enoiiti^h im my 

K irpose to recommend Mr. Brimley's essay and Mr. R. II. Hutton's, 
obert Buchanan in “ Master Spirits,” Mr. Stedinan in th® “Vic- 
torian Poets,” Clinrics Kingsley in Ids “ Miscellanies," and M, 
Taii^s in his “ History of English Literature.” 1 suppose the chief 
points to which the student's attention will be d})l!Ctcd^b>*thia 
multitude of counsellors are u * 

a. The sweet subtle music of his verse, its vi^riety * * form, and 
its originality. 

fi. The ad miralje appropriateness of his epithets, the right word 
appearing ^waw in the right place, and a single adjective fre- 
quently convejmig a whole picture fas, for instance, “J^he creamy 
vapour,” “ tlse Ieagae-lon|j; roller,” “ the hollower-beliowing ocean "). 

7. The wide scope of hia ^niuiL which is almost eqtiall^ success- 
ful in the idyl ana the lync, ana attains no small success in the 
epic and the dramatic. 

8. Hia power of drawing character. 

c. His minute and living observation of Nature, though here ib 
may be noted that the Nature of Tennyson is always a welMrdered 
and regulated Nature, not the Nature of mountains and rocks and 

^ Xisaii by ibe late George U.A. 
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lhaggy forests, but of ^*dewy pastures,** green valleyei and "trick* 
ling streams;** and, 

t His sympathy with the great social and religions questions of 
his time, which he treats not less boldly than searchingly, not less 
frankly than tenderly.^ 

The sweeji singers of this generation are legion, and as { am not 
writing a ^ide to English literature, but simply ^suggesting a 
course of English rending^ it is not necesMry— *ana I certainly have 
not the space— to deal with them, ll is noticealde that they all 
exhibit great finish of language, and all draw largely upon Nature. 

a storyteller. William Moitis has been unequalled sitice 
iTihtnqtf. lie tells his narratives with much the same simplicity 
and sweetness, though he has none of Cbaucei^s humour, broad 
human sympathies, and insight into the hcqxt of man. A. H. 
Clough is the poet of intellectual speculation ; a type, not uncom« 
tnon at the present day, of the mind that refuses to accept the old 
beliefs, and yet mourns over its own want of faith. A wonderful 
rush and flow of lyricaf music, somewhat injured in effect by the 
excessive use of alliteration, a fierce fervour of passion, and a bold 
luxuriance of imagery, mark out the poelty of A. C. Swinburne 
from that of his contemuoraries. Hc^alluws himself, however, a 
freedom of expression and a latitude in his choice^ot themes which 
can hardly be admitted to harmonise with the highest poetry. Other 
|H)ets (both living and dead) who have earned a well-deserved dis- 
tinction may be named nhfhabetibiilly ; — ^Thomas Aird, I'liomas 
Ashe, William Allinghanii Thomas Lovel Boddoes, W. C. Bennett, 
Kobevt Bttchanaii, Austia Dobson, Sydney Dobell, E. W. Oosse, 
Lord Houghton, Jean Ingelow, the Kew John Keble, the Rev. 
Charlea^ingsley, Frederick Locker, Robert Lord Lytton, George 
MacDonald, Charles Mackay, Gerald Massey, Lewis Morris, Co- 
ventry Patmore, James Payn, W. M. Praed, Adelaide Anne J^roc- 
tor,d\ri 8 tiim Kosaelti, W. B. Scott, Alexander Smith, Archbishop 
Trench, and Aubrey de Vcrc. Theje belong to the “Viciorian Age 
their rosi^ctive claims and positions we leave to their admirers to 
settle. Certain il is that each, in the reign of Anne, would liave 

^ ** Mr. Tetinyfton's powers of obterntUon, though by no means rapid, are 
exceedingly close luid tenacious, and he has the ctroDg^Mprehensive grasp 
of the natu/alUt in oonjunction with the harmoniaiog faculty of the Mt. 
He seema to have studied his ^Qraudmother* and his Uvo * Northern 
Farmers as he hSi studied the habits of heee and animals. He has 

a striking microscopic faculty on which his poetic imaginstiou works. No 
poet has eo many and such accurate references to the vegeiaide world, and 
yet at ipl^ same time referonoes so thoroughly poetic. ... In painting, Sir. 
Tenuyswli so terse and compressed that, thoimh he never suggeats the idea 
4riof swiftness— there is too much pains expended u|>on the individual stroke 
fog that— it would bej|inip1y absurd to call bis manner dilatory. • . . If not 
the most perfectly fimahed of Mr. Tennyson's poems, *'^Ths Idylls of the 
King '* has a grander aim and larger scope than any, and paints the waste 
plaees cd the heart and the etxengUi of the ntked eoul irith a etrongcr and 
more nervous tourili.**— it H. Hkffoa. 
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be>!n acknowledged with fervour as worthy of the bays ; and that 
together thev discuss almost ev6ry question, literary, social, poiU 
tical, psychofogicali and rdtgious, which iu the last holf^ccntury has 
disturbs the thoughts or excited the feelings of men. 

The foregoing rtsumM omits one name which calls for separate 
recognition, that of Matthew Arnold (born 1822}, who, if not on 
the &ime level as Tennyson or Browning, towers above all other 
contemporaries* As an artist he is scarcely loss i>erfect than 
Tennyson. His ^ Empedodes on Etna,* his Heine’s Grave/’ his 
**Obermann” Knd ** Rugby Ohape)/ his *'Ru6tum and Zohrab/’ 
his ** Tristram and Iseult,” and his ^ Scholar Qipj^y/’ are bcautifuj 
prodnctioiis— beautiful, with a grave, sad, tranquil beuuty^jVAtf ' 
liarly their own. ** There is not inuclij indeed, of heat^'^fianie 
ill the vestal or lunar light that shines from this poet’s hearth ; but 
it does not burn down. His poetry is a pure temple, a white flower 
of marble,^ unfret ted without by grotesque intricacies, nn vexed 
within by fumes of shaken censers or intoning of human choristers 
-^large and cleur and cool, with many ohapels in it and outer 
courts, full of quiet and music.” No poet has more successfully 
poured new wine into o^l buttles, the modern thought into the old 
daaaic form. n 
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HAVE treated our poetic literature ehronologicallyi 
because the poets are always so largely aflfeoted by the 
tendencies and passions, the sympatliics and intellectual 
movements, of the age in which they live. This is not 
necessarily the case with the prose writers. The his- 
torian^ of past times, the inquirer into mental phenomena, the 
scientific pioneer, is, to a ^reat extent, Independent of external 
influences. Apart from this consider&tioiK 1 am met by the fact 
that, owing to the immense range of our English literature, few 
students can hope to master even more than a portion of it, and 
therefore it is desirable that, instead of attempting a chronological 
survey, they should turn to such branches as they find most plea- 
Ssurable or profitable. 1 projtose, therefore, to glance at our prose 
writ:xs iK frroups, accoediug to the subjects Which principally 
occupied their pens, and in each group to observe such order as 
may seem most conducive to the scholars progress. 

Tlie lirst group or section shall be that of the Histobical 
Wbitkbs ; for, of all our studies, history seems the most imiiort* 
antj and to. offer the most tangible results in proportion fo the 
research employed* English lltemture is specially affluent in this 
department, ana the difficulty one^as in deming with it is the pro- 
verbial eTnharmi de richtsses. The question arises, How shall we 
deal with it 1 To follow tlie plan I Lave adopted with the poets, 
and to enumerate our annalists and historians the order of their 
lives, W(tuld hardly facilitate the student’s labours At all events 
it wottld^ot assist him in tho study of AtVfory. l^ia obvious I 
think, Uie only Wily practical method is to study history hy 
esxicts, wbreing upon eacti epoch as a whole, and .acquiring a 
thorough' Imowledge of one before we pass on to another. The 
bicitoqaof our native land is far and away the most interesting to 
us as Englishmen. We cannot adequately fulfil our duties as 
English eitiaens, or appreciate our responsibilities, or value our 
privileges, unless we have a fairly extensive knowledge of it. And 
as that histoiy has been a history td constaat mied, of steady 
dievelopment and regular progress^ of the giadosl maturity of our 
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eonstitatioiiftl fredom tnd extenBioii nf our empire, it will be 
deeirable to ^mitie it in the niaturai sequence 9l consecutive 
periods, as I have suggested. 

Let us begin, then, witii Englbh history before the Conquest 
ner& AS a cajpitiid text-book, we have» EL A. Freeman’s Old Etig- 
lish History, written for sclinoliL but valuable for students gener- 
ally. will lead us on to Dr. rauli’s ^ Life of Alfred the Oreat,” 
Lappenberj^s ** England under the Saxon Kings " (Thorpe’s transla- 
tion), mid X bU Kemble’s ^Saxons in England.” Original authori- 
ties we shall fiffd in the *’Life of Alfred” by the monk Asser, and 
in the Ecclesiastical History ” of Bede and the famous old ’’ &xoii 
Ciironicle,” both of which are accessible in a cheap form in oil: 
Bohn’s useful scries. These books, I think, will assist reader 
to a clear idea of the government, laws, and social condition of the 
people under their ola English kings. Sharon T\irnor’s ** History 
of the AnSlo-Saxotis” is a sober piece of work, but written in nu 
involved stvle, and deficient in philosophical insight. Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s “ History of the Anglo-Saxons *4ia of a liighcr character. 
Dean Church’s "St. Ansolin ” should not be forgotten. 

Coming down to the ^’onnan conquest, we take at once as our 
chief guide Mr. E. A. Freeman, who, with Professor Stubbs, 
belongs to whqt may be called the critical school, in opposition to 
the picturesqueuBchool of Macaulay and Froude. Its value lies 
in its exhaustive commirison and analysis of original auihoritioH, 
its minute accuracy of detail, its laborious uccumulatum of facts ; 
but it may be questioned whether it does not sometinies show a 
tendency to exaggerate the proportions of a single epoch ouhar- 
acter, and to lay undue emphasis on points wliich are rc«*illy m sub- 
ordinate importance. Ifiiwevcr this may br, Mr. Freeman’s " His- 
tory” is one of tlie masterpieces of our Listurical literatufb. The 
style is always clear and forcible, and sometimes rises into a strain 
of manly eloquence. He it is who first taught Ei^lishme^ to 
realise the continuity of their history, who first estiin^t^’^aright 
the way in which and the exteSt to wlqch the Norma>i Conquest 
acted upon our national genius. His third vdume cioses witli 
the battle of l^iilac or Hastings ; bis fourth is occupied with the 
reign of William U ; his fifth traces the absorption of the Normans 
into the Englisl^ )>eople down to the reign of Henry HI. Along 
with Mr. Freeman, and as far as the accession 0 Keni^VlL, we 
must read the "(Constitutional History of England ” by PcofwOTr 
Stubbs, a work which for profound learning and^llbilosopliic 
grasp cannot be too highly praised. Its keynote is thus struck : — 
"The Mots of the present lie deep in the )>ast, and nothir\giiSu ^the 
past is dead to the man who would learn how the present comes, 
to be what it is. It is true constitutiomal history it.is a point of 
view, an insight, and a langu^e of its own ; it reads tlie exploits 
and characters of men bv a different light from that shed by the 
false gl'ire of arms, and interprets positions and facts in words 
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that m ?oieeleflft to thoso who tiave only listened to the trumpol 
of fame*” Mr. C. Pearaon^a ^dilatory of Ei^land duriiia tiii 
Early and Middle Agee*' may be recommeuded, and pMieasur 
Brewei^e prefaces to Monumenta Fraiiciscana ^ aud ^ Mouumeuta 
Academica ^ (in the B<dl8 aeries). 

The reign of Henry XL haa been illnstrated by Lord Lyttelton 
(1709*73) : but we acquire a clor^r and more vivid ktlowlcdge 
of the struggle between Clmrch aud State which marked it from 
Canon Ilu&irtson’s " Life of Thomas Becket/* the essay uu Becket 
m Mr. Freeman's Historical Essays and the nffeinoir in Doan 
XIook's ** Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury/ There is also 
firoticoabie sketch of tne ^reat Archbishop in tiie ^ Uemains" of 
R. Hurr^l Froude. Our historical studies may be at the same time 
refreshed W the introduction of Mr. Aubrey de Vere's line dramatic 
poem of St. Thomas of Canterbury/ Mr. Poarson and Professor 
Dtubbs will conduct us through tiie reigns of John and*Ilenry IIL 
In the latteri the events that revolved around the action of Simon 
de Montfort (the first ofiour j^^at popuLw leaders) are fully detailed 
by Mr. Q. W. Prothero in his “ Life of Simon do Monttort ** and 
Mr. Bluauw in his “ Barons’ War/ Tlirongh the “ Political Songs " 
of the period, edited by Wrigh^we majiieiirn what wore the senii- 
meiits of tfie people at this crisis of the national life. I may here 
note that maiiv curious facts iu connection with the great English 
families, and their part in the strife and struggles of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, arc scattered through the quaint 
laborious pages of *^The Baronage of England/ by the antupiary. 
Wilijipn Uugdaie (1605-^0. To continue: Edward I. Inis found 
a eulogist and a biographer iu the authr>r of '*The Greatest of 
the Plantagenets ; " but for this reign *^Professor Stubbs is an 
indispefmbio authori^, atid so is Mr. J. Hill Burton, with bis 
valuable “ History of Scotland/' fSee aLio Mn E. W. lioberU< u/s 
Scotland il.ndcr the l^trly Kings/ edit. 1862). Dr. Lingard, in 
bisiu^uous ** History of England/ is a safe guide for the reign 
of Edward IL, which its ^loeticM illu.stratinn in Michael 
Drayton's '^Bartns' Wars” (1603}, a poem iirsiz book.s con* 
taiuing some splendid pictures.^ The long and eventful reign 
of Edward IIL is the subject of a quaintly written ‘'History” 
by Joshua Barnes (1688); but the student do bolter to 
to Mr. William Longman's comprehensive work, whicli makes 

8 Aa 3 1^0 of the chivairous old chronicler FroisssrL f'or the 
lack Prilidf see Doan Stanley's " Historical Memoirs of Canter* 
bury Cathedral the Life by O. F. II. James is very slight and 
poqr.^he principal contemporary authorities are Bobert of 
Avesbury's Wunaerful D<jeds of Edward the Tliird/ Knighton 
and Walsingham i also, the Poem of the Black Prince,” by John 

VHarlowe't best drams dmU with Troublesome Rrigu and lAmnnU 

able Death of ISdirard the Second ** 059^); and George Peele wrote a curious 
•hnMuola-plajr oa *' IMword the Fim^{t 593 ). 
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Chandna. Fw Henry JY, and Henry V, we may depend upon Lord 
Brt>iigbam’s ** History of England binder the Hbuse <if Lancsiater/* 
and Sir Harris Nicolas’s ezbaustive ** History of the Battle of ikjfriiw 
courf* Poetically, tbe period is treated in Sbakespcare’s chronicle* 
,)iny8 and Drayton’s poem of tbe Ibittlo td Agincoiirt” 
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present trriier bas described in a bandy manual. *'Tbe White 
Ilose and the Bed.” They have bad their poet in Samuel Daniel ^ 
(1562*1610), who wrote ei^t books in fluent octave rhymes on 
the ** Civil WaA between the Two Houses of Lancaster mid York.” 
Among the earlier authorities ^re Henry Hall (died 1547), a 
grapliic and indnatriona writer, and Richard Grafton (1565). The 
“Life Tif Edward IV.” by William HabingUm, the poet (1655*45^, 
U written in a stately style, but is Ixcolled in literary merit 
by the “History of Edward the Fifth and Richard the Third” 
by Sir Tlibmas More (1478-1535), which, indeed, has all the 
charm of a romance. Tha “vexed questions” of Richard lll.’s 

f uilt or innocence of the charges levelled against him by the 
Lancastrian writers are examined, 011 lue king*a side, by Sir 
George Buck, Horace JiVulnoIe (“Historic Doubts,” 1768). and 
Hiss C. Halstead ; witu ikbiaa oti the other side by Mr. James 
Gairdncr. “The Paaton Lettera,” edited by Mr. (jairdner, are 
invaluable for flm sidelights they throw on the social condition 
of the people. Written by or to the members of the Norfolk family 
of the Pastons, they extend over the reigns of Henry VI., 
Edward IV., and Richard 111 ! Tbe literature of the period is 
examined in Mr. Hatlam’s learned and <U8criminative “Introduce 
tinn to the Literature of Europe during llie Fifteenth, ^SixMriLh, 
and Seventeenth Ccntuises.” Jloswortu Field is the subject of a 
poem by Sir Jolm Beaumont (1582-1628), a novel by Mw. Bray, 
and an antiqii.arian and topographical monograph by William 
HutWm (1722-1815), ^ 

For the reign of Henry VII. we take Lord Bacon? admirable 
“ llistoiw ” (dedicated to “ the most illustrious and in^ st foccllcnt 
rrinccCliarIes”),a model of philosopbicaMiistoricgl writing, entirely 
free from the rancour of prejudice. “He was a wise man,” says 
Bacon, “and an e^ceHent king, and yet the times were rough and 
full of iinUationsfind rare accidents. . • . 1 have not flattereil him, 
but took him ts^ife as well as I could, sitting sp far off, having 
no better li^^kt.” A throng of autiioritics pi^ss upon us 
reach the reign of Henry Ylll., with all its stirring e’ttaU, ifsme 
of the New*Leariiirig, its reformation of the Church, its degradation 
of the power of the aristocracy, and its consolidation of thereto* 
gatives of the monarchy. After glaneing at Hall and tfaphael 
Hollinshcd (who published his “Chronicle of England ” in IS77)>^ 
we turn at once to the “ History of England ” by James Anthony 

* 1 Daniel wai also the aether of a “IXiatory of England to the Time of 

Edward UL,** patched in 
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Frnade, tvliichi in »pit6 of obvious defects andean nnfortunats 
Iheorv, bas^aken its position o/noiig English classics. By copious 
use ot 'tile State papers and contemporary documents Mr. Fronde 
lets in a flood of light upon questions previously obscure, but he 
has not succeeded in what seems to have been his main otjecL 
the vindication of Hedfy VllL Mr. Hallam’s “Constitutional 
History*' must still be consulted; and, in biography, Cresacre 
More’s “Life of Sir Thomas More,” Dean HooIPs“ Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,” Thomn^ Cavendish’s “ Life of Car- 
dinal Wolsey,”^ and Mias Strickland’s “Lives ^of tiie Queens.” 
Professor Brewer’s prefaces to^his “Calendars of State rapcni” 
are absolutely indispensable to the student Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s “Two Queens ® is picturesquely written. Of syiecial value 
is Mr. Soebohm*a “Oxford Reformers of 1498.” The tragic story of 
Anne Ikdeyn forms the subject of a dramatic poem by Dean Milman. 

For Edward VI. we have Hayward's Life and tlieP‘King’8 own 
diary, with Nicholls* “Chronicle ot Queen Jane,” and Tytler’a 
“England under Edward the Sixth and Mary.” Tennyson har 
presented to us n careful psychological study of “ Queen Mary,” and 
has also composed a vivid picture of her reign in his dramatic poem 
with that title. Mr. Frouae remains o^^r chief historical authority. 
Tlie religious aspects of the time may be studied in Foxe’s “ Acts 
and Monuments of tlie Martyrs” (1517-87), an^ Thomas Fuller’s 
“Clmrch History of Britain” (i6o8-6r>, corrected by reference 
to Maitland’s “Essays on the Jleformation.” See also Bishop 
Burnet’s graphically written “History of the Reformation.” For 
Archbishgp Cranmer see the memoirs by Dean Hook end Dr. 
WoWlsworth (“Ecclesuihtical Biography”) ; also by John Strype 
(1643-1737), whose “Ecclesiastical Mencorials,” 1 may add, cover 
the reigfis of Mary and her two predecessors. Read Bishop 
Ijatimcfa “Sermons,” and bis Life by Demaus. The “History of 
the Reformation ” by Peter Heylin (1600-62), edited by thj Rev. 
J. C.'Robenson, is the work of a bitter partisan. For their con- 
tempoiKiry illustrations, the studjsnt m.ay turn to the Epistles of 
Roger Ascham (x 5 1 S-68T, author of “ The Schoolmaster,” and pre- 
ceptor, and afterwards Latin secretary, to Queen Elisabeth. The 
“Itinerary” of John Ticland (died 1552) supplied a topographical 
sketch of the England of this period. In the neat reign the travels 
fif PauIJHentsner prove of the highest value. ^ ^ 

reim of Elizabeth has been the exciting cause of a vast 
amoufit ex literary labour, has set in motion tlie pens of poets, 
antiquariei^ memoir^writers, and novelists, as well its historians. 
I bertu with the poets. In Spenser’s “ Faery Queen ” some of 
thb subordinate allegories refer to contemporary events,’ whik 

I **The Life end Peatb of Oardiaal Woleey ** ie a play by Thomas Storev, 
ptblisbcd in 1594* 

^ As, for example, the itreggle between Klln.>etb and Mary is imaged ia 
Ibsl between ItaeUla and the treaeberoas Daene, 
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the great Queen heraelf figures as ^ Qloriana ** and ** Delplicsbe,*’ the 
former representing her ro^al and the latter her womaftly chiiracter. 
Oraocfu) adulation was laid at her feet by John nnrriiigtQis Ben 
Jonson, Peela and John Lyly, Thomas Cbnrcln^ard, Vere, £»rl of 
Oxford, and James Aske (in ilia ^^Elusabetha Tnumphans Of , 
the novelists I can mention only quaint Itobert Barclav, with hia 
**Argcnif; or, the Loves of Pulis^us and Arffenis” (1631), and 
Charles Kingsley, with his stirring romance of ” Wastwnrd Ho ! 
Sir Walter Scott has laiddthe nlot of his Monastery in thU 
period, and deRneated Elisabeth and her court in his "Kenil- 
worth.” Historically her reign is illustrated in the " Annals" of 
William Camden (i $51-1633), originally published in Latin ; the 
"State Papers" of Haynes and Mnrdinj the elaborate " Memoirs" 
of Birch ; “ Elisabeth and her Times " of Mr. Thomas Wright ; 
tlie " Letters of Elizabeth," edited by Bruce ; the Sidney, Burleigh, 
Sadler, and Egerton Papers, and Lord Bacon^s "Letters." Sir* 
Froude’s " History " becomes now a valuable companion, but for 
Scotch afiairs should be compared with Mr. Hill Burton’s " His- 
tory of Scotland." There is a very vivid and charming account of 
Elizabeth’s reigu in M% J. B.. Green's " History of the English 
I’eople." For the connection between En^nd and the Dutch, 
see Mr. J. Lotl|rop Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Republic "and 
"History of the^nited Netherlands"— -works of unique research 
picturesquely written. For Hilary, Queen of Scots, consult the old 
Authorities, George Buchanan (James the First’s tutor), and 
ville’s Memoirs; also Mignet’s "Life of Mary Stuart" and Mr.» 
Ilosack’s "Apologia." (Observe that the love eplsodes^iii AJ^ry’s 
romantic life have suggested Mr. A. 0 . Swinburne’s ilVamatic 
poems of " Chastelard " tnd " Bothwell.") On the general history, 
llallam and Lingsird remain useful autliorities, but in LRigard’s 
case allowance must be made for his pro Oitholic bias. Indus- 
trious Lucy Aikin has written a pleiinant "Memoir oi the C<«urt 
of Elizabetli." The chief aiithoiities fur ecclesiastical 1 ev^.fis are 
the laborious Strype ; Dean lloolt’s " Archbishops of C *»terbury 
the publications of the Parker Society : Fathers Morris’s "Trou- 
bles of our Catholic Forefathers Mr. J. Porker’s "Introduction 
to the Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer ; ” and (for the 
Puritans) Mask^tf 8 "History of the Martin- 5 iar|>relate Contro- 
versy." The ElKabethan literature is reviewed 4 >y mzlitt^alloj^ 
and M. Taine^ and a good sketch of it occurs in George 
Craik*s "History of English Literature." The iimritihlU^nterprise 
of the period may be studied in Hakluyt's collection of "Voyages" 
(r$82-8^ and the "Pilmms; or, Relations of the Wo|W,B of 
&muel Furchas (1613). The laves of Drake and Cavendish, and 
Mr. Fox Bournes "English Seamen under Elizabeth " may be read 
in this connection. It was the peculiar fortune of Elizabeth that 
around her gathered a group of statesmen and warriors renowned 
for thdr patriotic have all found biographer^ 
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wIioM works are pleasant reading for the enthralling interest of 
their suUec& if not alw^s fop their literary merits 1 can |K>iiit 
only to Nares’ ** Life of Lord Burleigh," the sketclies of the two 
Veres and others in British Military Commanders" (Cabinet 
EficydopaediiO, Edwards’ i^Ltfe of Sir Walter Baleigu." Fox 
Bourne’s ** Life of Sir Philip Sidney " (see also the earlier biogra- 
phies by Fulke Qrenlle, Lord Burke, 1652, and Thomas Zouch. 
1780), and, for Sir Francis Walsingham, Lodge’s Portraits.” 
NicholU’ ** Pro^rresaes and Public Prooesaions of Queen Elizabeth ” 
contains a good deal of interesting matter. ^ 
lliinke’s History of England^iii the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries" does not belong to English literature, but is a work of 
8(1 much value timt I desj^e to draw the attention of the historical 
student to it With the reign of James the First we approach the 
most important, and, as I think, the grandest era of our history, 
when the national character reached its highest point atld the public 
morality was at its best. Slowly, during the latter part of Eliza- 
beth’s rule and during that of her successor, tlie temper of the 
people underwent a mighty change, acted upon by that religious 
spirit which the influences of the Ilefurmatjou and the long struggle 
against Spain and the Parliament haA quickened into life. Our 
historians call it Puritanism " but the popular id^a of Puritanism 
is that of a cramped and narrow theology, fat^d to culture and 
domestic happiness, whereas the Puritan was a man of broad 
sympathies and cultivated intellect — a loyal liiisband and nn 
•honest citizen. The development of this religious spirit is clearly 
trA(;g(i in«Mr. S. R. Qirdiiier’s ^*}{istory of England from the 
Acccssfon of James the First"— a book with which no student of 
this period can possibly dispense. For tBe reign of James, he may 
also c(fhsult Mr. Hal lam’s ** Constitutional History," always calm 
and impartial ; Mr. Gardiner’s History of the Spanish Match 
and Mr. Sppdditig’s elaborate edition of the Works and Letters of 
LorcN^acon, or hia “ Life of Bacon " (in two vols.). Earlier autho- 
rities are Camden’s “ Ai^nals,” Sh- Anthony Weldon’s "Court and 
Character of King James" (1650), Bckronique $eandn1r»^K, ..>*1 lu 
be acc^ted without due sifting *, and C!':‘:xluidus "Court of King 
James." The State Papev« pamisUcd under t^ie direction of the 
Master of the Rdls rlace at our disposal a rninttpf valuable inf or- 
<-.r«;»tion-^eglected or unknown to the earlier sdiool of historical 
Amo'.g tfie publications of the Camden Society will 
be foimdr*S^eral which help to clear up various points connected 
with the troubled history of James the First ; as, *for instance, 
Wrlto Young’s "Diary" (1604.-2^, Lord Carew’a "Letters to Sir 
Tfiomas Roe ^(i6i 5-17), and Sir J. Whitelocke’s " liber Famelicus.” 
The extent to whicii these and similar helps are used by thesttident 
fimst depend, of course, u|>oii his time, tastes, and opportunities. 

No period of English Imtory hat attracted more general atten- 
tion or excited a deeper intereit than ifaijffhicfa was marked by 
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the prolon^d struggle between the Crown and the Parliament, nor 
is it surprising that such should 4 iave been the Gas£ It was an 
age of great men and great events; the age of Pym, Hampdeiii 
Eliot, StrafToid, Seldeii, Milton, Cromwell ; the age of Marstou * 
Moor and Naseby ; of Charles I.*b execution and Blake's sea vio 
lories. It witnessed the overthrow of an ancient monarchy and ^ 
the brief splendour of a powerful Commonwealth. It saw the 
great contest between Puritanism and Episcopacy, between tbe 
apnareiitlv antagonistic principles of established authority and 
iiidividual freedom. As an age of plain living and high thinking, 
when the government of the English nation was administered, to 
an extent seen never before or since, in harmony with the ever- 
lasting laws of God ; as an age which, jn spite of the temporary 
reaction that followed it, has left a profound impression on oiir 
national history and largely moulded our national sympathies ; as 
an age to wlfich wo owe inucli that is noblest in the character of our 
people, and nearly all that is loftiest in the spirit of our literature 
and policy, it could not do otherwise than engage the investigaiions 
of the historian. It is a period which the student, I venture to 
think, should examine vgth special care and fulness. Ho will find 
no lack of helpful guides. VThe Stsite Papers, the Memoirs of Sir 
Philip Warwick;, Sir Tliomas Herbert, John Ludlow, and Bulstrode 
Wliitelocke (1605^76), Mr8.Lucv Hutchinson’s dcliglitful biography 
of her noble hu^and. Colonel Hutchinson, the Diary of Nehe* 
miah Wallington, Sprigge's Anglia llediviva,® Thurloe’s ‘‘State 
Papers'’ (found after the death of their author in a false ceiling 
in Lincoln’s Inn), the “Letters and Journals” of tlie^ stci^ old 
Sc*»tcliman, Principal Robert Baillie (edited by Dr. Laing), Curie’s 
“Ilisto^ of the Life of James, Duke t»f Ormond” s*»d 

Bishop Burnet’s “Memoir of the Dukes of Hamilton,” withTJioiiias 
May’s carefully-written “ History of the [Long] Parliament of Eng- 
land *1 (May was a scholar, and translated Lucan and^Virgill.^re 
among the early Auth(»rities. Then there is the ** Diary” rcli- 
bishop Land, which affords so stftnge a revelation of i is inodes of 
thought and course of feeling, aii^ not less important, Sir O. 
Radcliffe’s collection of the Earl of Strafford's “Letters.” Clareti- 
<ion*8 celebrated “ History of the Rebellion ” is valueless as history^ 
except when supported bv independent witnesses, but must be 
read for tbe salte of the elaborate “characters” it embodies iumH 
the general dignity of its composition. Ccmiing down 
writers, the student may turn to Mr. B. R. Ourdindn “Buck- 
iogham and Charles the Firs^” and “ Personal Government of 
Charles the First,” and John Forster’s exhaustive monofnmlni 
on “The Grand Remonstrance” and “The Arrest of the l’%e 
MemV)ers.” Forster’s “Lives of the Statesmen of the Common* 
we.alth ’* are of much interest An excellent guide is Guizot, but 
be lies out of our present province ; and I may name iiisteaa Dr. 
Vaughan's “Revolutii^ iu English History” Brodie's “History 
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of tb« British Empire/ William Godwin’s ^‘Hisfcoiyof the Com- 
iiionwealtb of England, ” the elder Disraeli’s ** Commentaries of the 
Reign of Charles the First” (strongly pro-royalist), Sandford’s 

lUustrations of the Great Rebellion,” and Bissers ** Borne Omitted 
Chapters of English History.” For Cromwolli tlie student must 
.consult Thomas Carlyle's great prose epic, " OliTer Cromwell s 
IfCtters and Speeches, with ^lucidationa and a ConnectiiHg Narra- 
tive,” which has reyolutionised public opinion with resi[)ect to the 
character and genius of the m-eat Pratector ; Forster’s ** Life of 
Cromwell ” and the Lives of Ilarris and Noble. Archbishop Land 
has found biographers in Heylin end Dean Hook ; ” Prince Kunert 
and the Cavaliers ” are commemorated by Eliot Warbnrton ; Robert 
Blake by Hep worth Dixon,; Sir Thomas BVurfax by Clement Mark- 
ham. Dr. Peter Bayne’s “ Biofiraphical Studies ” may be read with 
advantage, while Professor Masson's exhaustive “Life of John 
Milton ” (to which reference has already been made) i& practically 
a history of the f Kiel's time. Milton Inmself may be consulted by 
the student.^ 

“ I propose to write the History of England from the accession 
of King James the Second down to a. t^e which is within the 
memory of men still living. I shall r^unt the errors which, in 
a few months, alienated a loyal gentry and priesthood from the 
House of Stuart.” It is thus that Macaulay beggis bis celebrated 
work, but unfortunately he did not live to carry out his design, 
liis “History” stops short at the Treaty of Ryswick. It dates, 
Jiowever, from an'^arlier period than is indicated In the foregoing 
eentg^ices,, the second third chapters being devoted to the 
reign of Cliarles II. and the condition of England in that reign. 
But our chief historical authorities must'nowbe Dr. Lingard and 
Sir Jarfrcs Mackintosh, whom we may test by reference to Bishop 
White Kennet’s “Register and Chronicle,” Sir William Temple’s 
“Memoirs^ wliat Passed in Christendom from 1672 to 1679^' and 
** Memoirs of his Life and Negotiations,” and Bishop Burnet’s 
“History of his Own Times,” wSiich goes down to 1713. and is 
“very entertaining” (as John.son said), despite its prejudices and 
inaccuracies of statement. Tlie genius ana character of the cele- 
brated Sliaftcsbury (the first Earl), wdiom Macaulay epigram mat i- 
cally describes ns having served and betray^ a succession of 
^ yenu^ents,” have been warmly and ablv vindicated hy the late 
ijj^phristie. For the movements of those silent* forces which 
determincr^Siie great surface-currents of history we^must go to 
S iinuel Butler’s “ Uudibras,” a burlesque poem, yet in one sense a 
chronicle; Count Anthony Hamilton’s “Memoirs of the 
Couut de Qrammont,” Drydeu and Wycherly’a “Comedies,” the 

^ In poetry the death of Cherlet I. is oommemoTeted bj Andrew Marvel, 
Chat of the Protector by Diyden. ISdinund Waller wrote a panegyric epos 
Cromwell The Cavalier and Paritan fugiiive fMietry hu been collected in aa 
elega&t little volume by Henry Morley. 
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^Diiury" of Samuel Fepys (1660-69)^ and that of Jolin Evelyn 

S Ktendiiitf to the Bevoliiiioii), and Sir Huger L'EatrAige's “ Brief 
letory of th6TimeB^(i687i‘ Hallam’e Constitutional History " 
is still available. For ecclesiastical questions, compare Richard 
Baxter^s ^ Narrative of the Most Memorable Passai^ of iny Life 
and Tim^’’ which S. T. Coleridge terms '^an inestimable work," 
and Johnson read with interest; Edmund Oslamy, the Noncon- 
formist divine’s Account of his Own Life ; ” the Memoirs of Jolm 
Howe and oth^ Ejected Ministers; and Johu Bunyaii’s ** Grace 
Abounding to Urn Chief of Sinners." which is really an autobio- 
graphical narrative. Mr. Uepwrth Dixon's '‘Life of Williniii 
renn"and Mn Paget’ii^f Exameu” correct some higlijy coloured 
statements of Macaulay. The institution of the Royal Society wm 
an event of importance in the annals of physical science. It is 
described by Bishop Sprat in his History of the Rtjyal Society” 
(1724). was ill the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins, in Wadham Col- 
lege,” says the elder Disraeli, '*that a small philosophical club met 
together, which proved to be, as Aubrey expresses it, the tficuna- 
huia of the Royal Society. When their members were dispersed 
about London, they conveied their meetings first at a tavern, then 
at a private house, and wfieu the Society bccaino. too great to be 
called a club, they assembled in Hlic parlour’ of Gresham College, 
which itself had been raised by the inuniricetice of a citizen. 
The Society afterwards derived its title from a sort of accident. 
The warm loyalty of Evelyn tn the first hopeful days of the 
Restoration, in his dedicatory epistle of Naude's ‘Treatise oii» 
Libraries,’ called that philusonhical meefing the Royal Soqj^ty.” 
To its exertions, much ridiculed by the W'its at first, we owe the 
growth in England of a spirit of scientific inquiry. 

The reigns of James 11 . and William 1 II. constitute % single 
epoch, of which the focus (if such an expression ^ allowabltj 
is the glorious Revolutinn” of 16S8, still eiiihusiastioally toatdi^a 
by the Orangemen of Ulster. This was the concludiijg ^liase 
and legitimate result of tlie gif at struggle for a t‘>n^itutioiial 
Government which the student will liavo watched in its earlier 
6t(me, ill the reign of the first Stuart king. We rtill take for our 
guides Macaiil.'W Mown to the peace of Ryswick), Dr. Lingnrd, 
find Hal lam. Gossiping Bishop Burnet is also available. The 
litt'rary history* of this i^riod is of special interest, for^eve &pp» 
begin to sed tJie moulding mid colouring* influence of 
opinion upon our writers, who learned to ad dress^fh cm selves 
directly to the people as the Elizabethan poets had doii« in the 
best days of the stage. At the accession of William ' 

s Seott's **Peverit of the Pesk” and Leigh HonVt *<Sir Ralph Eiher’* are ” 
fictiouf the seenes of wfaielt are cast in Charlei IJ.*i reign. Scott's IVood- 
•tock,** Horace Smith's “ Rrambfetre House," ‘Whyte-Melvill^'s "Holmhr 
House," and Georse MncDuttald'a *'St. George and St, Michael," belong to 
the preceding pcniitL 
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Dryden and Locke, and iBaac Kewton, Tillotson, Sonth. and Bumel 
in their matifro manhood, some ol them having reached sixty yean 
of age ; while Defo^ Atterbury. and Prior were between twenty- 
five and thirty, Vanbrugh ana Congreve between twenty ajid 
twenty-five, Steele and Addison seventeeiK and Bolingbroke only 
deven. Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding” belongs 
to William’s reign; so do his **Two Treatises ,of OoveVnment.” 
Dryden was still writing plays for a livelihood and translating 
Virgil, Juvenal, and Periuus« Richard* Steele wrote some lines in 
honour of Queen Mary’s death and funeral Wfiiiam Congreve 
produced his ” Comedies,” and Fasquhar and Vanbrugh also essayed 
the drama, provoking from Jeremy CoUkir bis Short View of 
the Immorality and Profa^eness of the English Stage.” Matthew 
Prior, who had already won a literary reputation by his share in 
Charles Montague’s Country Mouse and City Mouse,” a clever 
parody on Dr^cn’s *'Hind and Panther,”^ established ’^himself ^is 
William the Third’s court poet Besides his lively ballad "On 
the Taking of Namur, ”« 1695, and other ” Occasional Pieces,” he 
composed the "Carmen Secuiare” for the year 1700^ which, address- 
ing James, bids him "be to William — 

** To faithful History his aoiiolfs trust ; 

OonrimaDcl her, with peouliar earo, . 

To trace each toil end comment evtTj war s 
His saving wonders bid her write 
In characters distinctly bright ; 

That each revolving Ige may road 
** The Patriot's piety, the Hero's deed.” 

It llhnnot be said that ]&url Stanhope, in his "History of England 
under Queen Anne,” shows himsdf tno ecpnal of a Macaulay or a 
Froude,«a Stubbs or a Freeman. His narrative, however, is sober, 
clear, and accurate. Dr. Hill Burton, the historian of Scotland, has 
made a speyjal study of the time^ and his history of " The Reign 
of Qdben Anne" is lucid and impartial. But it still leaves a 
^ap to I)e filled in our historicaK literature. • The activity of the 
piphleteers now revives^and in the British Museum the student 
^ find abundant specimens of their fugitive literature. Anne's 
\was favauruble to back-stairs politics, .And their throes 


lilies, i^nd their throes 


Uhe peoplecmay bo traced in the street poetry collected 
clefe^!S**>isVp^’rolitical Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
S.'imiie'is.” For Marlborough’s campaigns, as well 'as for his 
jvoWi^action, tlie best authority is Ai^hdeacon Coxe's " Life^” 


1 II opens thus : — 

** A milk-white mouse. Immortal and unchanged. 
Fed on lof t cheese, and o*er tlie dairy ranged 
Without unspotted, Innocent within, 

6he feared no danger, for she knew no tk.’* 
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irbieh mfty be eapplemented by ^^The Marlborough Despatches^ 
(edited by Sir George Murray ), ami Sir Archibald Alfeou^s ** Mili* 
tary Life of the Hero of Blenheim.** I may note that his victories 
yrere celebrated by poets and rhymesters, among others by Addi* 
son in "The Camnaign/ by Prior in.tbe "Letter to M. Boilcau 
Despreauz,** by Oldmixon, a dry and dusty historiiin, and by 
John Phillips (1676-1708), the author of the capital burlesque 
poem of "The Splendid Shilling^” in his "Blenheim.** For the 
literature of the period see M. Tuine* Thackeray’s "English 
Humourists/’ afid rorster’a " Life of Swift” Swift's " Battle 
of the Books” appeared in 1704, and also his "Tale of a Tub,” 
in which his genius is seen in its impetuous luxuriance, and 
he never afterwards surpassed or evqn equalled the flow and 
rush of its wit, the copiousness of its images, the vivacity of its 
diction. Daniel Defoe founded English journalism in this reign, 

E ublishingin February 1704, while lying a prisoner in Newgate, 
is "Review,” which, at iKrst a twice-a-wcek issue, eventunllja 
made its appearance on alternate da^^s. Its great merit is that it 
suggested to Sir Richard Steele hia " Tatler,” of which the tirst 
11 umber bears date tlic.^s^th of April 1709, and the last the 2d of 
January 1711. On the isiof the following March its place was 
supplied by thq " Spectator," over the pages of which the bland 
genius of Addisim shed an undying light. In 1713 tlie "Spec- 
tator” w'os followed by Sir Richard Steele’s "Quardiaru” Mr. 
Thackeray’s highly wrought nevel of "Esmond” contains vivid 
pictures of English society in the reign of Queen Anno. « 

The nearer we approach to our own ftiincs the more di^cult 
shall wc And it to distinguish among the authorities that press 
upon us those most desilrving of patient consideration. We riiay 
single out, however, for the reigns of tho first and second Seorges, 
as an able, and, on tlie whole, impartial guide, Mr. W. 11 . Lecky’tu 
" History of England in the Seventeenth Century whiali is 
plnlosophical in tone and in its Judgments discriminative ^ Earl 
Stanhope’s "History of England from tJie Peace of Utrecht” is 
not less sober and judicious. We have luso at oar di/iposal Arch- 
deacon Coxe's "Memoirs of Sir Robert W'alpole,” Nicholas Tindal’s 
contiiiuatiuii of Rafiin’s "lli.story of England ” and Bishop Attcr- 
bury’s and BoUd^broke’s "Correspondence.^ To the "Crafts- 
man ” Bolingbt'oke was a frequent contributor. Mr. 

" Caricature flistory of the Georges” furnishes the student with a 
carefully made collection of those straws wliich show direction 
ol the curreht. Lord Ilervey’s " History of the Reign of George 
the Second ” is remarkable for its liveliness of mirniiion, yude ‘ 
satirical vein of Sir C. Hanbury Williams is clever and nmusfng. ^ 
Fur tbe on diU of society, its scandals, and its politiail intrigues, 
we turn to the "Letters of Horace Wa1f>(jle/’ which, if destitute^ 
as Macaulay says, of every charm derived from elevation or tetp 
deriiess of sentiment, possess, at ail events, the irresistible charm 
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of wit He Itived letter-writing, and bad evidently etadied it «a 
an art, and Ms stadyliad beememinently gucceasful. Ouratten* 
tion must alao be nven to the not less charming though less witty 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu* Maeaulara essays ou 
the ** War of the Succession in Spain, Horace Wiupol^^ "Fre- 
derick the QreaV’ and " William Pitt Earl of Chatha^* cannot 
be overlooked ; they are models of ntiished composition. Eng- 
land's share in the Seven Years' War is amply explained by Mr. 
Carlyle in his magnum cpua, the History oj[^ Frederick the 
Oreat." Some agreeable character^pcrtraits occur in Mrs. Oli- 
phnnt’s Historical Sketches of she ueigti of Qeorge the Second.” 
For Cbatiiam, see the Rev. F* Thackeray's " Memoirs ” and the 
•‘Correspondence” as well as the “Qreville Correspondence/* 
Alison’s “Anecdotes,” I/)rtl Waldegrave's “Memoirs,” and Lord 
Edmund Fitsmaurice’s bri^itly written Life of his illustrious 
ancestor, William, Earl of Shelbuma From 1758 the "Annual 
Register” comes to the student's assistance. The reign of George 
II. saw the foundation «*)f both our Colonial and Indian empires, 
and therefore we must turn to Wright’s “ Life of General Wolfe ” 
and Eliot Warburton's “Conquest of CM^ada” for the one, and 
Macaulay’s “ Essay on Clive” and Sir John Malcolm’s "Life of 
Robert, Lord Clive” for the other. The growthcof our Indian 
Empire is exhibited in Robert Orme's “ Histomof the Military 
Transactions of the British Nation” James Mill’s “History of 
British India,” J. C. Marsh maii's«“ History of India* and Mr. 
Sralbuys Wheeler's “ Short History of Indisi.” The literature of 
the period must be studibd apart from its political and military 
history. It shows us the rise of English fiction in the works 
of Fielding Smollett, and Richardson. Id* poetry it boasts of the 
names df rope, Tiiomson, Akenside, Churchill, Goldsmith, and 
dwWper, Shenstone, Young, Collins, Gay, and Gray. At the acces- 
sidi^ of Qesege IIL in lyoo, Johnson was fifty-one years ol^ and 
had produced his “ Dictionary of the English Language.” David 
Hume had matured his m^tapbysltal system, and was on thejpoint 
of completing hifiF“ History of ^igland,” terminating at the Revo- 
lution, where Smollett took it up. Lawrence Sterne had created 
Uncle Toby, and Corporal Trim, and the WidovwWadman* but his 
“Sentimental Journey,” in which he blends a liaveur of itousseau 
sSU^.Kb>own fantastic humour and superficial mdrality, was not 
published until 1768.*^ Dr. William Rooertsou had fiburished his 
Latiirisms^W his “History of SGotlaiid.” His “Reign. of Charles 
V.” appeared in 1769, but Gibbon did not give to the world the 
of his great work, the “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” until 177^ the year of the death of Hume, and the six- 
teenth of the reign of Qeorge the Third. 

V For a full and exhaustive study of the “ Georgian Era,” extend- 
ing, as it did, over sixty years (1760-1820), and embracing such 
great events as the revolt otr tbe American Culonies and the long 
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ftvt agaiuat Na^leon> the student will need much ampler leieui'e 
and more abunaant opportunitiea ihau ffeueralty fall^o the lot of 
the votary of eelf-culture. Down to the opening years of the 
French BevoluUon^ he may uae Mr. Massey’s History of the 
Reign of Qeorge the Third, and the historical works of Adolphus 
and Belsham, allowance being made for the prejudices of p^irtisan- 
ship, ma^be usefully consults. The brilliant goueralisations and 
multifarions reading of Mr. Buckle in his ** Historv of Civilisa- 
tion* (publish^ in 1857-67) will entertain the reader, and are 
frequently suggestive. Effective character-portraits are drawqyby 
Lord Brougham in his ** Statesmen of the Time of Qebrge%e 
Third,” and his “Lives of Men of Letters uiid Science.” See also 
William Ilazlitt’s “ Spirit of the Age, oi^Coutemporar^ Portraits.*' 
For general European history we must refer to Sir Archibald 
Alison (1792-18671, though the author of “ Coningsby ” not unjustly 
satirises hiA as Mr. Wordy, who writes to prove that “ Providence 
is always on the side of the Tories.” Our maritime warfare has 
found a conscientious and intelligent chaonicler in Mr. William 
Janies, whose “Navjil History of Great Briteiti^” begins in 1792 
and goes ' ^ * * * ' ‘ 

See also 
Nelson, 

St. Vincent ” Far the French llovolution, Thomas Carlyle’s great 
History, which exhibits a scries of word-pictures unequiilled for 
lucid power, and is, in fact, an epic in prose of the highest class, 
•will always remain the unrivalled authority. It may be followed* 
up by Scott’s and Hazlitt’s'* Li vesof Nanolluii Professor Smutli’s 
“Lectures on Modern History” will also be found useful. The 
period must also be studied in the careers of its great men. For 
JEJmiind Burke (1730-97), besides his “Works” nnd •Corre- 
spondence,” the “ Ileflections on the Revolution of France” (on^ 
of tliose books which make and mark an epoch), “dbettem ^ . 
a Noble Lord ” (the Duke of Bedford), and “ On 1%s Propegwus for 
Peace with the Regicide Directory of hVanc<i,” we h ve the bio- 
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by Prior, Dr, Croly, Thomas Mackniglit (1858), and John 


Morley (1867). For Charles James Fox (1749-1806), we have , 
Earl Russeirs “ Life ” and “ Memorials and Correspondence.” It 
will be necessai^ also to consult the “ Rockingham Correspond- 
ence ” the “Graft ville Papers,” and the “Corre«pondenco of 
the Third wHh I-iCffd North.” For William ritt (1759-1806), tlie 
reader must refer to the Dvesby John Gifford (i8o^and Earl 
Stanhope (ik6i) ; “The Life of William Wilberforco ” by his sons; 
the Duke of Buckingham’s “ Courts and Cabinets of Qeojg w tki 
Third” (a badly edit^ book) ; the “Diaries of Lord Colchester” 
(^bbot formerly Speaker of tlie House of Commons) ; and the 
Diaries and Letters of the first Earl of Malmesbury and the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. To the political history of the reign no 
tetter guide can be desired than Sir George Come wall Lewis in bis 
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^ Essays on tbe Administrations of Great Britain^* and to Hailam 
succeeds 8 if Thomas Erskine^May with his Constitutional 
Hist«)ry of England.” The dryness of his historical labours the 
stud^^may relieve by the perusal of *‘The Rolliad ” the “New 
Whig^uide ” andlj^e “Anti-Jacobin ” in which Canning’s airy 
satire invests the diiilest and vilest themes with interest. For 
George Canning (1770-1827), see the “Life and Speeches” by 
Thierry, the “ Political Life” by Stapleton, and Mr. Robert Bell's 
brief bio^rajdiy. He is sketched with >11 firm hand by Lord Dal- 
liiM^ his “ Historical Characters.” The military history of the 
pcHlm mUst be sought in Alisonb ponderous volumes, and in Sir 
William Napier’s brilliant “ History of tbe Peninsular War.” A 
whole literature has sprung up around Wellington and the battle 
of Waterloo ; we can but indicate as satisfactory authorities Oleig’s 
“Life of the Great Duke the “ Wellington Despatches,” which 
present a wonderful picture of the activity and clearness of his in- 
tellect ; Mr. George Holer’s monograph on “Waterloo Sibome’s 
well-known “ Waterloo Campaign and Colonel Cbesne/s “Water- 
loo Lectures.” For later events the student may consult Miss 
Martincau’s “History of England,” audvMr. Justin M‘Carthy’8 
“History of Our Time” with tlio Ilev. W. N. Molesworth’s 
“ History of the Reform Bill,” and Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s “ Life ot 
Lord Palmerston.” 



CHAPTER IV. 

IXOLISn BIOGRAPUY : A COURSX OP KXADIKO. 

EXT in importance to the study of history must be placed 
tltat of biography. If the study of the life of a nation 
*bas for us both interest and value, that of a single fellow- 
creature — a man of like feelings and passions as our- 
sclves<*-must necessarily engage our sympathies much 
more closely. It may serve us as a warning or an example, may 
show us what to avoid Dr. what to imitate. It has, so to speak, a 
twofold motive ; for whileSveare following the fortunes of the hero 
of the narrative, tve unconsciously project ourselves into his place, 
and apply to ourselves the experiences he underwent. We read 
ourselves, as it were, into his life. De nohist mntato nomine, 
fahula narratur. It is not only the life of Wasliingfon or Alfred 
tlie Great or Cromwell, but the life of A. or R, of mo or you, if 
put into Washington’s or Alfred's or Cfromwell's place. Aj^ain, 
there are so many things in every man’s life that concern every 
other man. In one of*Sir Arthur Helps’s pleasant essays he re- 
marks that he had always boon exceedingly curious to km>w how 
men of great intellectual labour perforin their w^ork* To sorgONo 
extent biography reveals the henv. It reveals aiso^diat^^t^ 
tipou a certain mind is produced by a certain sequence o&evenls ; 
how this or that man met milfortnn^ and was hcnbled by it 
or rose above it, and wky; in vhat nianner*|he opportunity 
which one man misses is seized by another and in.uie use of : 
the qualities which seem generally to ensure success in a small 
8j>here and theef best fitted for a large sphere ; and the kind of 
self-education Vhich every vigorous rnina undergoes : rJLLdJhcse# 
are considefations of the highest interest, trhich biogmtdiy puts 
before us jn the plainest possible form, and they fftr us 
a direct application. In history the individual is lost, or at least 
occupies a subordinate position ; but it is just the sorro *ri >i»tirii u» i i ii 
sufferinffs, the trials and tejiiptations, the successes and joys, of ^ 
the individual that we want to know about. The sliare which 
Hampden had in the earlier work of the Puritan Revolution is a 
matter of history, and the student cannot overlook it ; but, after 
ail^ he has a prolounder interest in the ^rsonal qualifications 
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'which enabled Hampden to do what he did, and iu the chain of 
events that ^)laced him in the position to do it. 

For these reasons, bh»graphy has alwajrs been popular reading, 
and, in fact, the popolariiiaof fiction is partly due to its bio^ 
ffTApbical interest. lives” of great and good men will always 
Sria readers, and there would be more readers if they were better 
done. But to write a good biography is no easy task* 1 C reqtiiresL 
on the biographer's part, an intense sympathy, a keen insight, and 
great literary skill. He must be able ^>0 eee what were the charao 
teristic features of the man, and reprotluce them stVtbat others may 
see them ; in other words, he n^eds the distinctive power of the 
dramatist* Necessarily such biographers are few, and therefore 
first-class biographies are few. But if we cannot get a portrait by 
Titian or Vandyke, wc ninst lake what is available, and in Eng- 
lish literature there is a host of ^'Lives’* tolerably well done, 
which engage our attention, if not by brilliant w;orkijansliip, by 
the nature of the incidents they relate and the individuality of the 
men to whom they arp devoted. Tiiere are thus two classes of 
biographies: in the first we include those which are read for the 
sake both of their subjects and their wri^prs ; in the second, those 
which are read for the sake of their subjects only. 

Those which should ft»r one or the other reason engage the 
student’s attention I shall indicate in loose chfohological order* 
Sir Thomas More’s **Ilichard the Third” to which I have referred 
in a preceding section, is really a bhigrnpliy, and as such belongs to 
the first class. To the sianie class belongs Mrs. Lucy Hutchinsrin's 
* ” Memoirs of her IlusbUiid, Colonel John Hutchinson,” which is 
mo^ charmingly written and indirectly presents a very attractive 
portrait of the writer. A considerable tintcrcst aitaclics to the 
Autobiegraphy of TiUdy Fansbawe, the wife of Sir Richard Fan- 
siiawe, the diplomatist and poet The writer is clear and lively, 
H.J some^of the domestic scenes are told with engagingsimpJicity. 
The biognaiher proper, however, first appears in the person of 
Izank Walton, Uie “Complete Angler” 0 593-^683), who supplies 
us with Lives of Dr Dohne, Sir Henry Wot ton, Richard Hooker, 
George Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson, which Wordsworth pic- 
turesquely describes as 

“ SAt«llite« tWTuInff In a lucid ring ‘ 
i Around meek \l^toii'e heavenly memory.** 

i * 

Tliey. arc^ry tender and earnest in tone, with that flavour df 
quaintness which is as relishing as the howFaet of old 'i^iiie; concise 
fault, and yet presenting the characters of their subjects in 
*evfiiy light , ,,, , 

Thomas EUwood, the Quaker (1639-1713), the pupil and friend 
of Milton, has left on record on interesting autobiography (’’His- 
tory of my Life”), which contains some viluable particulars of the 
gfeat poet*a later life* Lord Hervey (1696-1743) must be included 
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•mang tb« memoir-writers, a class apart from the biogrnpliers 
proper ; and among the autobiogrsphers figures conspicuously the 
iiistoriaii Qibbon (i737'-94).^ The biomphv of the eighteenth 
century^ howem, is James Boswdrs **Lifd of Dr Johnson,” putt* 
lished in 179a If he be the best biographer who presents the 
most YiTid delineation of the man he has undertaken to describe, 
Ihiswell may Justly contend for the laurel Without his aid we 
should know the great man of letters but im}»erfcct)y. It wan 
Boswell who showra him tc) us in his habit as ho lived ; honest, 
manly, loving t^th, notwithstanding his prejudices ; indined to 
be dictatorial ; shrewd in judgment and terse in expression ; rough 
and rugged in manner, but withV heart alive to every chnri table 
impulse. Bosweirs book brings before ns Johnson with all his 
peculiarities, Johnson with his friends .^Johnson in Mrs. Tlirale’s 
drawii^-room, and Johnson at the club, where he reigned the 
great Chant of Literature. This last is, 1 tlnnk. the pleasantest 
scene in the whole comedy, There are assembled tltoso heads 
which live for ever on the canvas of Ile^nolds. Tlirre are the 
spectacles of Burke, and the tall thin form of Lnneton^ the courtly 
sneer of Beauclerk, arid|the beaming smile of Oarnck, (libboii 
tapping his snuff-box, and Sir Joshua with his trumpet in his 
ear.* In the foreground is that stratige figtire which is as familiar 
to us as the figures of those among whom we have been brought 
on ; the gigantic nody, the huge massy face seatnod with the scan 
01 disease, the brown c(»at, the Jjiack w^orated stockings, the grey 
wig with the scorched fore-top, the dirty hands, the nails bitten 
and pared to the quick. We see the eyes and mouih moving* 
with convulsive twitches ; wo see the Iteavy form rolling ; we ticar 
it puffing, and then conees the ‘Why, sir T and the ‘What then, 
sir?' ana the ‘No, sir!* and ‘You don't sec your way through the 
question, sir 

Al^tfig with Boswell’s •‘Life of Johnson ''the studetU, in 
to coimdcte his knowledge of the man and his time, shouid^read * 
^frs. Thrale-Pioxzi's Anecdotes^* and Mr. A. Hww/.rd’s*editiofi 
of her •‘Autobiography " Sir Joshua IIifwkinK’ life, vljich, how- 
ever, is very heavy; Arthur Murphy's, which is much better 
written ; John Fomter's “Life of Goldsmith," and the Kssays by 
Carlyle and Lord tTfacaulay. 

In this connection may fittingly be mentioned Dr. Johnson’s , 
own biographical compilations, which, if not exhibiting ihe re 3 SXrch ’ 
nowadays expected of the biographer, are well worth qiadij^ for 
their sagacity, critical acumen, and dignified style. Tlie “ J^ives of 

1 Thomu Ilohbet, the great ehamt^on of fifth School of Mhrd 

PhnoMmhy, and author of the “ Leviathan/' has written bii autobiography, 
hot in Latin vene. He was eigbiv-five years old when he conqKnied it. 

* To this ear-tmnipet (Goldsmith alladet m his ** Betaliation " t— 

*' He shifted his tnunpet and ealxnl j took snuff. ’* 
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the Poets* is a book imperfect in parts, but as a whole mosl 
admirably executed, and it is .to be noted that few of its judg- 
ments have been reversed by posterity. The latest critldsm on 
Gray is not more favourable than Johnson’s to that elegant coiner 
of apt and graceful epithets. Does any very wide difference exist 
between Mr. Elwin’s estimate of Pope and Johnson’s t It must 
be admitted that he did not understand Milton, and that his 
strong political prejudices blinded him to the nobility of his 
character ; yet he pnmounced a re4all3r»fine panegyric on *Taradise 
Lost” The Life of Dryden is in all respects sufmiicnt, and in the 
notices of the metaphysical poeja Johnson’s strength and solidity 
of intellect ore clearly seen. Or earlier biographies a word or two 
may be said. Those of Bncrhaave and Drake are clear and judi- 
cious ; that of Richard Ravage, if it were worth writing at all, 
could not have been better written. As an apology it is complete, 
yet candid. While wo have numerous proofs of the itntural kiinl- 
ness of the writer, we see that it never persuaded him to disguise 
or conceal the failings pf his friend. 

Archdeacon Coxe, is not one of those writers whom one reads for 
their own sake. His style is without polish and without grace ; 
nor is there the necessary clearness in His method of ordering facts. 
We owe to him, how'ever, two biographies which are rendered 


valuable by the quantity of first-hand information they contain-^ 
those of the Duke of Marlborough and Sir Robert Walpole. 
Neither has been superseded by the works of later writers, yet 
^ can neither be declared fully worthy of its subject Perliaps with 
both the diiSlculty lies bi the {.act that the interesting periods of 
thcTr lives cannot bo se)iaratod from the history of their country. 
William Roscoe (1753-1831) claims a plactf in litenitureas the author 
of a “ life of Ltirenso do’ Medicis ” and a “ Life of Leo X..” the two 
pealing very discriminatively with some aspects of the Italian Rena- 
jbje^ce. ^[either, however, can now be accepted as an authority, the 
grouh(| having since been surveyed by more T>hilosophical writers, 
and in a spirit of wider aqd deepiV research. About 1 756 that indus- 
trious antiquary William Oldys, whose life was spent in unwearied 
literary industry, wrote a memoir of Sir Walter Raleigh. He was 
followed by Dr. Birch (1750), and by Cayleyjn 18^. The next 
biographer of the great Elizabethan was Pattipk Fraser Tytler 
, (1201^849), whose work was a considerable advance on that of his 
predecessors. A stKl better book was that of Mr. J« A. St. John 
in s369,«diut the most complete is the Life published by Mr. 
Edwards in 1870, which throws much light on his last expedition 
^>jc-»^Au iann. and clears up some difficult questions. In studying 
hit life, recourse muit necessarily be bad to the history of bis 
age (see p. 163). 

^r. Mark Napier is the author of a “Life of Napier of Merchi- 
eton,** the inventor of logarithms^ but his chief work has been 
done in vindicating the fame of the Scottish cavaliers, the Marquis 
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of Montrose, and Qraham of Clarerbouse. Montrose line also 
found a bionapher in Mr. James Grant ; and bis ^ceful bivo* 
lyrics are iiiduded in Dr. Hannah’s ** Courtly Poets.'’ Both Mon- 
trose and Claverliouse belong to history, and a very fair view of 
them is presented by Dr. Hiil Burton iu his ^‘History of Scotland.* 
It is now well known that Macaula/s account of Claverbouse is 
greatly oWcharged.^ The Napiers have ever been as expert with 
their pen as with their sword, and Sir William Napier {17$ 5- 1860), 
the historian of the Peninsalur Wor, has written a fervidly doquent 
biography of L& brother Sir Charles, the celebrated conqueror of 
Scinde. His own Life is ^'ri^n in a very interesting manner 
(edited by N. A. Bruce, 1863). The two Njipiers were just entering 
on their career of renown when Dr. J^tnes Currie published his 
memoir of Robert Burns (i8io\ the first and one of tho best of 
a long series of biographies of tho poet (as, for example, John 
Gibson Lcftkhart, 1S28 ; Allan Cunningham, 1847; Dr. Hately 
AVaddel), 1S69 ; Alexander Smith ; and W. 1 . Douglas, 1878). In 
connection tvitli it should be read CarlyJo’a “ Essiiy on Ihirns,” and 
a paper in the "Cornhill Magazine,* 1879, by Principal Shairp. 
Three years after the pub ication of Currie's memoir (Appeared 
William Hay ley’s Life of Ojwpcr ” (i 808), a work of vei^ consider- 
able interest It was followea iu 1835 by Southey's Life of the 
poet, wlio has alau found biographers in Qrimshaw,IL F. Cary, Sir 
Harris Nicolas, John Bruce (prehxcd to the Aldine edition of the 
poems), and Thomas Taylor (1635). Southev, the biographer of 
Cowper, wrote two of the most popular and charming biographies 
ill the language, distinguished by a rare ^raco of style mid a j^icid 
ordering of facta— the life of Nelson and the Life of Jolm Wesley. 
There have been Live# of Nelson since {par exeniple. Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s) and of Wc.sley (os a specimen of prcaentioiid auliAss take 
Tycrman’s), but none have approached Southey’s in excellence 0/ 
])opuhirity. He closes his account of tho hero of TrrJulgar/in 
strain of unpretending eloquence : — *^Tho most triumphal^ death 
is tliat of the martyr ; tho most a'^fiil, thi^ of the mart', red patriot ; 
the most splendid, that of the hero in tho hour ol vie ory ; and if 
the chariot and the horses of fire had been vouclisafed for Nelson’s 
translation, he comld scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of 
glory, lie lias left us, not indeed liia mantle of inspiration, but a 
name and an e^nirtle which are at this hour inspiring tb(v\^Tids 
of the youth of p'ngland'— a name wliich iP*uur pride, and an 
exaiu])le which will continue to be our shield and om^trengih, 
T.Vus it is tfiat the spirits of the great and the wise continue to 
live and to act after them.” 

Tho stem old Scotch Reformer, who feared not the face of living , 

1 *' A soldier of diitingnltlied courege and rrofeeaional iikill, bat rapaeiout 
and profane, of ▼iolent temper and of obdurate heart, has U‘ft a name wlUoh, 
vrhereTer the Soottieh race ia aetiled on the face of the glube. ia tnentionod 
nith a peculiar energy of liatred.** 

It 
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mun^ John Knox, found a biogmplier in Dr. Thomas M'Crie in 
tSi2 ; but r think that tha later biographies of Laing and Brandes 
are more jndieial in spirit* Knox, moreover, is a man who beip^ 
to make history, and we must go to the htstoriaiis to study him 
thoroughly. krCrie had a literary quarrel with Sir Walter Scott 
respecting the latter^s presentment of the Covenanters^ in *^01d 
lilortality.” Scott, In his laborious and v.irious literary career, 
found time to undertake a good deal of biographical \vork|amon^t 
which we may mention the critical memoirs prehx^d to his edition 
of the British novelists, and more particularly his prolix " Life of 
Napoleon." This is very diffusely and even loosely written, and, 
moreover, was written before all the documents essentiid to the 
just representation of a w/mderful career became accessible ; but 
It is unquestionably the work of a strong man, and abounds in 
picturesque and animated passages. More condensed and more 
forcibly written is Scott's son-imlaw's “Life of Napbleon," and 
William Hazlitt’s biographical panegyric is “good to read but 
we have not yet in English any such philosnphie and exhaustive 
biography of the “modem Attila" (a iiiisleading phrase) as M. 
Lanfrey has “created" in French (though unhappily unfinished). 
Jolni Gibson Lockhart (17^-1854}, already referred to as Scotrs 
8on*in«law, wrote an able “Life of Buriis," but his magnum ejm 
was and is the “Life of Scott /’ which is remarkable for the Uauty 
of its writing, but unfortunately is planned on a too extensive 
scale. There is, however, an excellent epitome of it by Henry 

i Jeiikinson ; and Mr. R. H. Hutton’s recent monograph U a graphic 
“ npjiiature taken froih the great picture, with care enouj^h to 
tempt on those who ]«K»k on it to the study of the fuller Life, ns 
well as of that image <if Sir Waiter which^ls impressed by his own 
hand ifboii his works." 

*. The British novelists, male and female, have been “biogrtaphed* 

. by Scott, ^i’and the poets by Thomas Cam|>bell in the brief me- 
moirs bichided in his “ Speciraena" Lives also accompany tlie 
Aldine edition, Thoma*; Campbell will be remembered by hii 
fine battle-soiigb and lyrics rather than by his dull “ Life of Mrs. 
Siddoiis" and unsympathetic “ life of Petrarch." Another poet, 
about the Siime time appeared in the biographical lists, Thomas 
Moore (1779-1852), whose “ Life of Lord ByroiiJ" though deficient 
ill QEitical insight, is one of the standard biograifliies we English 
boast of. He wrote also a “Life of Sheridan "and a “Life of 
Lord^ Edllard Fitzgerald," but neither rises much above medio- 
crity. The former suggested an obvious mot to George IV. 

"4^110 one told the King, in reference to the biography, that “ Moore 
had been murdering Sheridan I" “ Not so,* repli^ Georj^ IV., 
“ but he has certainly attempted his life ! " A Life of the famous 
erit, orator, and dramatist by Browne apiveared a few years ago. 
Moore himself had a statesman, the late Earl Russel], for his bio- 
grapher. Another poet, Bryan Waller Proctor (i79<>-t874)i or 
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Bam CSomwall, lui be lored to call bimeelfi compiled biographize 
of Charles Kean (whose Life hae^aho been written by Hawkins), 
and Charles Lamb. Gentle Eiia« howeirer Js seen at greater length 
ill Justice Talfourd's *'Life and Letters^ and Percy FiUgerald's 
” Charles Lamb: his Friends, Haunts, and Books" (i 865 ). Of 
Charles Lamb's friend, ibe poet, philosopher, essayist, and dreamer, 
&inuel Taylor CMeridge^ there is a Life by his kind benefactor, 
Mr. Qillman, and some Taluabla references occur in his daughter 
Sara Coleridge’s '^Memoirs and Letters "--a charming book, which, 
somehow or oftier, seems always to associate itself with ‘^Me* 
morials of a Quiet Life**— the ’’ualet life" being that of Augustus 
William Hare\ accomplished wife. Hare and Tiia brother Julius, 
tlie rector of Huratmonceux, were the authors, or principal authors, 
of that wise and kindly book, Guesses at Truth*' (1847). Two 
better men the Church of England never ranked among her clergy. 
Tn that qiliet Sussex rectory, sheltered among the clialk-downs, 
JdliH Sterling was for a wliile Hare’s curate. Sterling was a man 
of unfulfilled promise (he W'as cut off at the age of thirty-ciglit), 
and the most noticeable thing about him Is that liis Life was written 
by Thomas Carlyle. Th t name of the an thor of “ Sartor Biu«artus " 
reminds one of bis Life of Crttmwell, as given in the “Letters and 
Speeches, w'ith Elucidations,” a ciiriou^y vivid portrait, full q( 
Bul)tle touches ^>f the “Life of Schiller** (182$, which may be 
compared with Lord Lyiton’s Life of the poet) ; and the “Life of 
Friedrich II. *' of which J. R. Ixiwell says “ it is a bundle of lively 
episodes nit tier than a continuous narrative. But tlic episodest 
are lively, the humour and pathos spring from a profound nu^iire, 
the sketches of character are masterly, the seizure of every pic- 
turesque incident infallible, and the literary judgments those of a 
thorough scholar and critic.'* * 

For every ten persons who read Lord Macaulay's essay on Ijord, 
Cliv^ we may take it that not more than one reads Sir^ohn^fifali^ 
culm’s very careful and interestiM biograpljy of the great* Indian 
statesman. In like manner, Liwd Moomilay’s eswi'» on Warren 
Hastings is the most popular source of infurmitioit concerning 
him. M;icau 1 ay*s biographical sketches are always picturesque, 
copious in knowledge, and fluent of narration : the story never 
halts ; the paiionftna, in ail its brilliancy of cohmr and finish of 
detail, moves eiisily and contiiiu^^usly. lie contributed scvonl to 
the “ Encyctopffidia Britannica" (1857-58), ftnong which I may 
particularise that of William Pitt as forming a semici tliffl sffftple- 
n.ent to thal of Pitt’s famous father, the Enrl of Chatham, in the 
“Historical Essays.** Macaulay himself is nobly com 
in the “Life and Letters*' by Mr. G. 0 . Trevelyan, a work con*^ . 
ccived and executed in the right spirit. “ Believing, as 1 do/*sim 
tlie biographer, “that if he were now living he would have 
ctent Judgment and sufficient greatness of mind to wish to m 
shown as liimselfi I will suppress no trait iii his disposition or 
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Incident !n hie career nrhicli might proroke blame or questioOi 
Such in all ifbints as be waa» the world, which baa been so indul* 

g ent to him. has a right to ktiow him ; and those who beat Ioto 
im do not tear the consequences of freely submitting bis character 
and bis actions to the public verdiet*** Our Indian statesmen, from 
Oomwallis to Dalhousie, have all found biographers, bqt biogra- 
phers of very different merit. The men who among ourselves have 
known 

** The seaiioiit when to tate g 

Occasion by the hand and make 
The bounds of f^edom wider yetg* 


have not been forgotten. We have Lord Nugent's Memoirs of 
John Hampden,’' who, wifh Fym and Vane, iinda a place in John 
Forster’s ” Statesmen of the Commonwealth;” Lord Falkland 
figures in Lady Theresa Lewis’s Contemporaries and Friends of 
Lord Clarendon ” Ovhoso Life boa been judiciously written by T. 
II. Lister), and in Principal Tulioch’s '^Rational Tlieology "(where 
you will also meet with* Cliillingworth, and the “ever inemurable" 
John Hales, ^ and Cud worth, and Henry i^Iore the Platcuiist); the 
unfortufiate Earl of Strafford may be seen in Forstei’s book to which 
reference bos already been made, and Mr. S. It Gardiner’s ^Per- 
sonal History of Clnirles I. the able and astute Anthony Ashley, 
first Earl of Shaftesbury (Drydeii’s Ac)iito|>hel),^owns a doughty 
defender in Mr. W. D. Christie; foe Lord Chancellor Somers we turn 


to Lord Campbell, and for I^rd VVilliam Russell, to his descendant, 
'Earl Russell. Of Coxefs Sir Robert Walpole"! have already 
spoken; his brilliant opponent, Bolt ngbroke, Pope’s “ St. John," 
can baldly be called foitunate in liis bioerai>hers, M<illet, Cooke, 
Thomas Mackiiigbt (the last, the best). T))e Life of the elder Put 
was written by the Rev. Francis Tliackeray,in two quarto volumes 
as ]vindei'VJ^s as Narea’s ” Life of Lord Burleigh'’ (of which i^acau- 
Iny siiys that, “compared >Mth the labour of reading through it, 
all othe^ labour, the labour of thisves on the treadmill, of children 
in factories, of negroes in sugar-plantations, is an agreeable recrea- 
tion "). The younger Pitt’s first biographer was his tutor, Bishop 
Tomline (whose effort in biography “ enjoys ^the distinction of 
being the worst biogniphical work of its kind iivthe w:rld") ; his 
next wqs John QJffv»rd ; his best Eirl Stanhope Earl liiissell 
haslirntten a memoir of Charles James Fi^x ; Lord i^imund Fits- 


niausi^ej,^' Life of William, Earl of Shelburne Edmund Burke, 
as politician, essayist, nnd political writer, has drawn after him a 
tmjpL of biographers, Bisset, Prior, Dr. Croly (autbetr of “ Sala- 
tumP’), Thomas Macknight, Napier, and Jolm Morley, the last 
treating his character and career with fine insight and just appro- 
For George Canning we must take Augustus St^Ieton 
and Robert Bell ; for the Earl of Liverpool, Mr. C. D. Yunge. 


» girt slio Mr. Maxwell lerte^s “ Uiitory of Eton College ” (iSysh 
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Tbe Ufe of William Wilberforce bas been admirably told by bia 
sons ; and that of Sir Samnel llDmiHy (if I may put him in this 
category), also by hu son. With much inciaiyeneas of touch and 
keen discernment Lord Brougham has sketched tlie characters, 
mingling occasional biographical details, of the ** Statesmen * (ana 
"Uen Letters") of the reigna of George IIL and George IV. 
As yet no really good biography of Sir Robert Peel has appeared ; 
Doubleday’a is a mere farx^o of personal crotchets; and the 
" Memories " Earl Stafthope and Lord Cardwell are not de- 
signed to show us the man, Ine Hon. A. Grey has writen a ^ Life 
of Charles, Earl Grey Mr. W- M. Torrens, of Viscount Mel- 
boiime ; the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, of Lord Palmerston. 

The intimate sympatiiy which wo feet with the poets through the 
living force and power of their genius necessiirily renders us desirous 
of knowing something of their manner of life, of the comlitions under 
which they worked, of the nature and quabty of their experiences 
of humanity and the world? We are enabled to acuiiiro this know- 
ledge (»f Milton tlirough Professor Masson's noble Dingrapby. Of 
John Keats we gain glimpses through Lord Jrong)itonVij|iiexnoir; 
of Percy Bysshe Shelled through Uogg, Trelawny, J. L. 

Peacock, and J. Addington Syiuonds. But 1 think it will be 
admitted that our English biography is specially weak and un- 
satisfactory in tills def»artment ; fwrhaps because our poets have 
generally led lives wliicli outwardly present little of a sharp and 
vivid interest, AVe have, howe?Ver, an exhaustive Life of Pope by 
the Rev. Whitwell Elwin ; a fairly good, one of Byron by Moores 
of Spenser by Todd, by tlie Rev. John Mitford, and George Jillie 
Craik. But what shall be said of Godwin’s “ Life of Chaucer,” 
where tlie extraneous fiiatter is to tbe real biograpliy in tbe same 
proportion us FalstafPs gallon i>f sack to the ])enny worth dT bread 1 
There is no good Life of Word.swortli ; no very good Life of Dr^en ; 
and *BiUler, Cowley, Quarles, Ben Jonson, and many 
still in ^^ant of a wurUiy biogra{j|ier. • 

Of the famous men who at sea have»iiphcld tbe and ex- 
tended the power of England, biographies are dot \ anting. We 
may begin with John Barrow’s “Life of Sir Francis Drake£ and 
come down toA^Nen’s ‘‘Life of the liiarl of Dundonald.” There 
are Lives of Martin Frobisher, of John Davies.of Sir John FTawkins; 
tbe story of Rbbert Blake has been told by Mr. Hepworth Pixon ; 
of many oPtlie old admirals by industrious TDr. Campbell and the 
yet more industrious Ibjbert Southey. Barrow’s “ Jfeiffr wf Bail 
ilowe” and Jervis’s “Life of Earl St. Vincent” may bo read witli 
interest There is also a pleasing biography of Nelson’s 
lieutenant, and snccessor, Lord Collingwood : and another of Sir* 
Philip Broke, who in the frigate “ Shannon ” defeated and captured 
tbe larger American frigate “Chesapeake” in sight of Boston har- 
bour. For few of these, however, will the student have any leisure, 
and their principal value to him must necessarily lie in the light 
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they throw upon die by traye of liiatoiy. At much may be said of 
the Itvca of mifitary commanders ; with these, t(*o, our literature 
is well provided, though few of them possess any literally merit 
The bulk of many of our biographies is an enormity against 
which the student may well protest He has ii(»t time to wade 
through ten thick volumes of the Life and Letters " of mry man 
who attains tcm|K>rary distinction os a divine or a litterateur, a 
lawyer or a soldier, a theologian or a politician* Very few are the 
man whose life-storv may not be fitly find fully to^il, so far as tlie 
public are oonccnied, in a single volume, and that not much larger 
than the volume that Isaak Walt^m devotes to a Hooker or a Her- 
bert Hence the popularity of those biographical essays or sum- 
maries which have recently’ become quite a distinctive portion of 
ur literature* They began with the Reviews with those fine 
essays of Macaulaya on AVarren Hastings, Clive^ Fit^ Johnson ; 
with those of Carlyle on Burns, and Heine, and Ehderot, Mirabcau 
and Voltaire ; and the example has been followed with good results 
by many competent writers. There are now several series of sucli 
compUimns : Ancient and Foreign Classics for English 

Read^j^^” English Men of Letters,” aiiQ '‘The New llutarch.” 
Here wo have presented in a quintessontinl form all that is known 
respecting the famous men selected by the various biogmpher'*, 
and this condensed biography, capable i>f ready absorption and 
digestion, is of the greatest service to the “ general reader” or the 
young man with brief leisure and few opportunities, wliile not pre- 
senting or exonerating tjie student from indepeud nt research if 
he hgve the means of entering iifmn it. 

I have named in tlie course of the preceding paragraphs several 
biographies which belong to our standard literature as surely as 
the woric of a Bacon or a Bishop Butler; biograpliies in which 
^uius has been employed in the welcome task of portraying and 
' justice to kinared genius. There are otiicrs in which men of 

quick observation and lively symmthies have been very successful 
iu furnishing accurate and vivid^ coloured portraits of their sub- 
jects and assistiifg us to a right ^rceptioii of their characteristic 
xcatures. Such an one is the " Lile of Dr. Arnold ” by Dean Stanley 
a book to be rend by young men for the moral, lessons it conveys 
no less tlian for the sake of the comprehensive view it supplies of 
a man of fine nature and eminent ability. Such an one is Uie 
“Life of the Rev. Frederick AYdliam Robertson of Brighton” by 
Brooke, the intense interest of which is partly due to 
the literary skill of the biographer, vho was in entire sympathy 
vri«|rbis subject, and has therefore contrived to show us the man 
, as be lived and felt and thought, so that we seem to know him as 
we might know a brother. Books suck as these cannot fail to stimu- 
Ikte the moral and intellectua] nature of the student if he make 
proper use of them ; if he ^;ather from them a clear and definite 
image of the man whose life is before him, trace the influences 
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wliicb tbaped atid moulded bis diameter, mark the sacrifices he 
underwent or tbe services he rendered to the cause bf trutb| and 
foUovr with accurate insight t!ie various currents of his thoughts, 
lie will then ask himself. Is there anything here for me to imitate^ 
or atiytliiiig which 1 ahould avoid I How can I profit by tiiis man's 
stiJTcriug and sorrow, or by his iichieveinents and triiunpJis t What 
hns his life done for me specially! Whatdid it do for others! Ilinv 
is ii to l>e Kitiiinied up — ^ns a failure or a success, and why ! The 
student will tlii|p learn to bitild up fur himself a icimett^bioifraphy^ 
and to dtACcni in it one of tlie most im^rtant of the various brunches 
of study he possesses. He will |pnaerst and that it is somoihing 
very much higlier than a mere source of recreation or a itieans of 
gratifying a superficial and idle curio^ty. Every man lives thac 
others may beinfit by his having lived, and most truly is this the 
case when the man has taken life in earnest, has thought great 
thoughts of done great deeds, or swayed the fortunes of nations, or 
influenced the movement oMhe liumaii mind. 

1 am perfectly conscious of having omitted many biographies 
which, for one reason nr another, it vrill be desirable the student 
should consult ; some w^ich, like Mrs. Chapman’s ** Harriet 

Martineau,” or the “Life of Margaret Fuller Ossoli,” orTlie “Life 
of Leonard Ilorucr,* or Lord Cockburn’s “Life of Lord Jeflfrev,” 
the great Arlstiwchus of the “Eilinbui^li Koview,” are of value 
from the pictures they preserve of original ami individual churac* 
ters ; otiicrs which, like Twiss’s*“ Life of Lord Ktdon,^ are useful 
as companions to our histories; and otb(iys which, like Muir’s ol 
I rving’s “Life of Mahomet,” and Irving’s “Life of Columbus,'^ 
or John Morley’s “Life of Rousseau,” or Dcniaiia’s “Life of 
liatimcr,” or IVincinal TuUoch’a “Leaders of t)ie Reh^nnatioii,” or 
Knight’s “Life of William Caxton,” help to illustrate gfl'ut his* 
torical epochs or stages in the intcllcctua] pro^^ress of mankiml. 
'J'heffthere are many valuable autobiographies, in w Licit the^fTan^ 
liimsclf becomes the clinmicler of his own experiences as, for 
instance, those of L^taI Herbert ®of Clicsl)ury, of Di>vid Hume, of 
Ivimuna Gibbon, of Fanny Burney, of Hugh Millet, of He Quincey. 
This kind of biograjdiy is not very common among us, owiiij?, 
iicrbapa, to our Fieglish reserve and the dilficulty wliicli we feel iii 
laying bare our hfnrts to others, or in speaking of what wo^ have 
done and left iftidoiTe. Nor must I omit the historical biographies, 
such as Pitscott’s “History of FerdiiflancP and Isabella” and 
“Philip IIu” and J, L. Motley’s “Life and Death v>MUn of 
Iximeveldt.” Probably Helps’s Lives of Pizarro, the connueror of 
Peru, and Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, should be included* in 
this class, which is a large and rapidly increasing one. Some men ^ 
make such a mark upon their age and country, as Charlemagne 
and Natxdeou, Cromwell and WilHam the Silent, that is almost 
impossible, as I have said, to separat^f the one from the other, the 
history from the biography. The philosophical biography has au 
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admirable exponent in 0. Henry Lewes’s ’’Life of Ooetbe,** a fine 
study of a remarkable intellect.. And now, in concdusiony I must 
put together^ without attempting any arrangement, some recent 
bioffraphies of acknowledged interest and merit, snch as Mr. W« H. 
Leck/s lives of Flood, Qrattan, and Daniel O^Ckinnell, in his 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland;" Lord Ballings ‘‘His* 
tone Characters," which, however, are more critical than bio* 
mpbical ; Miss Agues Strickland’s entertaining “ Lives of the 
Queens " and Mra Everett Green’s “ Lives of the Princesses " of 
England : Canon Ashwcll’s (unfinished) “ Life of Bisliop Wilber* 
force;” Sir William Stirling-Maxwcirs “Cloister Life of the 
Emperor Charles V. ; " George H Airy Lewes's “ Life of Maximilian 
Robespierre Mrs. Oliphapt’s “ Life of Edward Irving,” a man of 
fine but wayward genius; James Spedding's “Life and Letters 
of Lord Bacon,” a work of profound research, which fulfils the 
purpose of its writer, and enables us to form a true conception of 
the kind of man Bacon was ; Lord Campbeirs gossipy “Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors” and “Chief Justices,” and Dean Hook’s 
“ Lives of the Archbishops of Cjiiiterbury ; ” Mr. Hopworth 
Dixon’s Lives of John Howard and William Penn ; John Forster’s 
masterly Life of Oliver Goldsmith,” his “Life of Sir John 
Eliot,” and biographies of Walter Savage Landor and Charles 
Dickens (the latter should be read along with /he “ Letters of 
Charles Dickens," recently published) ; Dr. Burn Jones’s “ Life of 
Faraday,” which contains much eQCOur<agemciit for self-helpers ; 
pr. Hanna’s “ Life of Dr. Chalmers ; ” Mrs. Mary Somerville’s 
^ Personal Recollections * (see also the autobiographical narrative 
of MH. Delany and Miss Cornelia Knight]) ; Mrs. GaskcH’s “ Life 
of Charlotte Bronlo ” (to be read along wKh Mr. Wemyss Reid’s 
monograph) ; Sir Arthur Helps's “Life of Mr. Brassey the Engi- 
neer ; Dr. Doran’s “ Lives of the Princes of Wales ” and “ Lives of 
the*^een:it. 3 f England of the House of Hanover Mr. H. A. Page’s 
•'ThomM De Quincy ; ” Mrs. Cameron’s “Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II.” and “Lives (\f Celebrated Female Sovereigns Eliza 
Meteyard’s “Life-of Josian Wedgwood;” Dr. Smileaa “Life of 
George Stephenson” and “Lives of the Engineers J. P. Muir- 
head’s “Life of James Watt Sir James Stepjien’s “Essays on 
Eocleslastical Biography,” aud David Masson's *'Life of William 
Dmmihond of Hawthomden the Scottish poet • Mr. Theodore 
Klaitiu’s “ Life of the (Prince Consort” approaches to the dignity of 
histoi<g;^^is8 Tongo portrays a noble character in her “ Life of 
Bishop Pattison ; ” and tlie “ Life of Charles Kingsley ” by his wdfe 
admits us to the most familiar acquaintance with a man of high 
talefits, elevated aims^ and generous impulses. Mr. Sime’s “ Life 
of Lessing” and Miss Zimmerman’s “Life and I^osophy of 
Schopenhauer” will have an interest for philosophical inquirers 
siraUar to that which, for the literary student, attaches to Mr, 
Kegan Paul’s " William God win, his Fnends and Contemporaries.* 




• CHAPTER V. 

uroLisH FICTION : A^ooirxas of beadino. 

next branch of literature with which wo shall oon« 
ourselves is that of Fiction. It divides into two 
S liatural Bub-branches*->the romance and the novel ; the 
former the oldes and the latter the newer form ; the 
former dealing generally with wild, wonderful, and 
poetic themes, the latter with the evcr}’day events of common life. 
For the origin of both f must conteitt tnyself with reJjjrring to 
Mr. Dunlop's “History of Fiction.” The romance, it ft sufficient 
to say here, owes its name to the fact that the earliest njediieval 
tales were written in the Romance languages ; that is, in those 
languages wiiich arose out of the combinatW of the Latin with 
the indigenous tongues of Fr.tnce and Spain. Hence the word 
“Romans” was apfdied to them ; and 24H tliose tales were luxu; 
riantly imaginative in character, the term “r()mance” came Jp be 
bestowed ui)on all fictions dealing with purely fanciful themes. 
In England, ilic romafice, for several generations, was purely an 
exotic : the <»ld knightly legends were imported from tbo Con- 
tinent in ntde translations, and no original effort was made until 
the ^tenascence stirnplatefi iho national intellect i.^o ve^ns 
forms of literary nilture. Then Sir Thomas More prodded hffit 
“ Utopia,” the first of a long lint of ficWoiis of whifli the central 
motive has been the representation of an ideally pc feet state of 
sociot}'. In our own time we have seen the idea r '^produced in 
** Erewhon ” and i* The Coming lliice.” The “ Utoiaa,” however, 
was written in I/itin by Sir Thomas More (151^18); and in 
too, the Iangna;re of acholars, was written Robert 
B«arclay'8 “•Argenis,” a political allegory •wlikh has also been the 
fertile parept of many imitations. Cowper ))ronounce»lMkfr most 
amusing romance that was ever written, and HftlJam varmly 
praises its style. Coleridge wished to see it translated and ren- 
dered into an English form. The Italian pastoral r<»inances \Ver0 ^ 
the models adopted by Sir Philip Sidney for his “Arcadia” 
(1580-81), the first legitimate English romance. He wrote it at 
the request of his sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke (celebrated 
ly Ben Jonson); and, as be says to her, “ Only for you, only td 
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}rou« « . « Tour dear self can best witness tlie manner, being done 
in loose sbelts of paper, must of it in your presence, the rest 
by sheets sent unto you as fast as they were done»* It ia 
writiea partly in prose, partly in verse, and embodies both the 
Italian fMistoral and the old heroic romance* The style is some- 
times very sweet and natural, rising into poetry ; at other times 
it smacks of the Euphuism of the age, and abounds iii conceits 
and forced inversions* I suppose it would not be easy to read it 
through at one sitting, but it will be*telished if taken in instol- 
inents; some of the episodes are exceedingly ciiarminff* Ttie 
descriptive passages are drawn, with a fine pencil and richly 
coloured^ while the pictures of tender affection and enthusiastic 
friendship fully justify Southey in speaking of its brilliant author 
as 

Tllnstnitins the Ytlei of Areacij ^ 

With eouileouf courage and with loyal loves.* 

• 

The prayer of Pamela was a great favourite with Charles I., nnd ia 
reproduced in the **£ikon Basilike.” 

ConteiT^raneous with Sidney’s^* Arcadia " was the ” Euplmes ; 
or, the ArStomy of Wit** (1579), written by John Lyly at the age 
of twentydive. Its form is that of an Italian story ; its style an 
elaborate development of those verbal conceits aim traits of lan- 
guage, which, borriwed from Italy, had become btshionable in 
Kn^and. There is little doubt that Lyly designed to ridicule it, 
[>ut his satire was so successful that it was taken literally, and this 
chilijish and affected form of speech was henceforth known as 
** Euphuism.” It became so popular, especially among the ladies, 
that^'she who spoke not Euphuism” was little regarded at court 
as if shd^^cotild not speak French.*' Shakespeare has laughed at it 
in his **Loye*s Lnbour*a Lost’* and Ben Jonson in his ^ Every 
Mdfr<fi)ut owhis Humour.” Sir Walter Scott||pndeavoured to revive 
Ke ridipule in the '*Sir Piercie Shaftou^of his ** Monastery.” 
The story of the book is4sifnply\be recital of some not very in- 
teresting ad vent uhres which befell a young Athenian, first at Naples 
nnd afterwards in England. lie is named Euphues, because be is 
tlie embodiment of that nimble intelligence' and physical perfec- 
tion which Plato describes by that word. The ^one is very pure 
and earnest, and Lyly inveighs agdnst the follies and vices of the 
time with oonsiderame Vehemenca Altogether the work is of a 
fur than is generally represented, and affi^rds a com- 

plete mine oflaoral reflectiMiis and aphorisms. 

The poets and the dramatists had it all their own way for the 
^nexf century ; and with the exception of I/vrd Bacon's Atlantis” 
nnd Sir John Harrington’s ^ Ocean.%” both modelled on the same 
lines AS the Utopia” re meet with no prose fiction until we 
come to the novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn (1642-98), who is gene- 
tally dull when she is not indecent, and in only one of her efforts 
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lias risen above mkliocritjr. This is "The IlUtorv ot Oronooko ; 
or, the Iloysl Slave," published in 1698, and founded on the story 
of an African nrince who was sold into slaver}', and, after BufTer* 
ing and sorrowinff much, was put to death by the authorities of the 
colony in which lie laboured* The story is told with vigour and 
tenderness. It suggested to the dramatist Thomas Southern bis 
tragedy of "Oronooko and. apart fmm its litsrary merits, de* 
serves to be* remembered as the first English protest agtuiist the 
crime of slavery^ * ^ 

We stand upon more familiar ground when we arrive at the 
novels of Daniel Defoe (1635-1731). llie "research of recent bio- 
gniphers has lowered the estimate originally formed of this prolific 
pamphleteer, and diminished the sympathy with which we were 
wont to regard his trade failures, his political nersecutions, his 
pillory, and iiis poverty. It seems tolerably evident that his pen 
was at the aiapoi^ of the highest bidder ; yet, on tlie other hand, 
he cherished a very genuine love of freedom, and in nolitical ideas 
was far in advance of his contemporaries. After a ousy career as 
journalist and pamphleteer^ he struck out a new line of fiction at 
tifty>8ix years of age, ana in 1719 publislied his "Life and Sur- 
prising Adventures of Robinson Cru3t>e,” a work uliich, like 
Shakespeare's plays and Runyan’s " Pilgrinrs Pn»grcss/’ is one of 
the familiar roasUrpicces of our literature, the inheritance of every 
Englishman, as indisputably as iMagiia Charta or the Bill of 
Rights. Whether it was suggAted by tiie story Alexander 
Selkirk, or was the natural outcome of tlae romantic spirit fed by • 
the narratives of Danmier and the Buccaneers, will matter Uttle 
to the student, who will chiefly be attracted by tlie extraordinary 
realism of the writer, «ine minuteness of the details in which he 
indulges, and the prosaic manner in whicJi he handles an essSnti.alljtv 
romantic theme. Defoe himself professed that the book pai^ 
autotfiographicalj a kind of type of what the d.angers ami viciS^v 
tudea and surprising escapes of iiis own life had bfr.'n ; but we 
suspect this wiis an afterthought. The cliaftn of ** Robins on Crusoe ” 
is due to Defoe's rcmarkabfc narrative power and to his active 
sympathy with his subiect The critic will observe its entire 
originality : it ow/S notliing to French or Italian models. In no 
other of his fictions did Defoe rise again to this high level, and, in 
truth, it is no mbre mven to a man to write twoJ\ Rohiiuon Cru$oei ” 
than to vrxiiS two*^ JiamleU but in allof*them his mode of work- 
ing is the same, and in ail he displays the same singufaf^Wtfbcess 
jn stamping on his narrative the marks of vravtmUance, Ills 
"Journal of the Pl^ue" has been quoted as if written hy an cye- 
witiiess ; the great Chatham accepted his " Memoirs of a Cavalier ” 1 
as authentic; and his "Life aiid Adventures of Colonel Jack" 
have been frequently reprinted among accounts of genuine liigh- 
waymen. The "Life of Captain Carieton," sometimes occented 
as fictitious, is, by some gow authorities, believed to be eoited 
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trom a genuine narratiTe. To theae, in order to ooinplete the list 
of Defoe'e. Actions, must be added Flanders^” Roxana” 

New Voyage round the World.” and the “ Life and Piracies of 
Captain Singleton.” This last has always seemed to me second 
only in cleyerness of workmanship to ** Robinson Crusoe.” The 
description of the Captain’s African journeys reads almost like a 
prophecy. « 

Dean Swift (1^7-1745) wrote his “ Tale of a Tub ” fifteen years 
before “Robinson Crusoe” was pubbshed» but ^it is a political 
satire rather than a novel, and a political satire in the shape of an 
allegory. A strong book, the bc^k of a keen manculine intellect, 
it abounds in humorous illustrations and ironical touches. Pro- 
bably in none of tlie cyiiic^d Dean’s works is the copiousness of 
his genius more eviJoiit. It is not only a humorous, but, as all 
true humour is instinct with vrisdom, a wise book, and a book 
that in the main effectively supports the great principle* of religions 
toleration. In “Gulliver’s Travels,” published in 1726, I tliink 
the influence of Defoe mny be traced ; there is, at all events, the 
same directness of narrative, simplicity of language, and attention 
to detailn^ Swift, like Defoe, is a mastelF of the realistic, and it 
may be noted that in this respect both of them resemble Bunyan, 
the three being the three greatest realists whom our literature hi\a 
produced. And by “reahsta” I mean writers wko make familiar 
and acce[)tablc the most imaginative conceptions by Working them 
out through everyday means and investing them with everyday 
^associations. “Oulliveris Travels” is, of course, a political satire, 
out is not necessary to the enjoyment of the story that the 
reader should catch up the political allusions, though he cannot 
do justice to the writer’s skill until thesbjire understood. The 
Jbero, Lemuel Gulliver, makes four voyages ; first, to Lilliput, a 
satire on the court of Geotjge L, Blefuscu standing for France ; 
AdcirAd, t^Brodingnag, a satire on European and English politics ; 
third, ti« Lnputa, a satire on the. philosophers ; and fourth, to the 
country of the Uouyhiiiims, a terribly savage satire u])oii the 
whole human race. Something Swift may have owed to Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s “ Comic History of the States and Empires of the 
Moon,” and something to “ Utopia,” of which it is in effect a 
travesty ; but essentially the book is original, and it is one which 
only Swift could have written. For it needed iioir alone a fertile 
invention, a trenchant wit, a keen faculty of obscrvatioif, but a heart 
like iNttMRb aflame with mortified ambithms, disappointed hopes, 
and rage and hate and sconi. 

'!^he elegantly fanciful papers, lighted up with genial humour, 
in which Addison records the fortunes of Sir Roger de Coverky, 
his vanities and his virtues, his foibles and his humanities, belong 
ip the province of fiction ; but sixrply noting that the first outline 
of this inimitable character came from the hand of Sir Richard 
Steele, I pass ou to the three great names thnt stand, mnium 
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oouensUi at the liead of tbe English noTelteta— Ridiardsoni Field* 
ing, and Smollett Samuol llichardson (i 689 ;-i 76 i),\he son of a 
Derbyshire ioiner. vras as a boy the letter-writer ot tbe love-siok 
damsels of nis Tilla^, and afterwarda» as a printer’s apprentice in 
London, corresponded with a gentleman of fortune who was ati 
adept in the epiatolaiy style. As a master-printer he continued 
to write letters, and his skill in this species of composition led two 
London booksellers to suggest to him the preparation of a volume 
of “Familiar letters” for tlio use of country persons without tact 
or talent to write fi>r tbeinselves. “Well,” said Ilicbardson, “if I 
instruct them how to write, why should 1 not also instruct them how 
to think and act in common caAs 1 ” Uis friends the publishers 
w^ere all the more urgent with him to begin the little volinne for 
this hint “I set about it and in the progress of it, wTiting two 
or three letters to instruct handsome girls who were obliged to go 
out to servfte, as we phrase it, how to avoid the snares that inigiit 
be laid against their virtucf” he remembered a stcuy of real life 
which he had once heard, and conceived the idea of incorporating 
it into his letters “in an easy and natural manner.” Such was the 
origin of “ Pamela; or, Vfrtue Rewarded.” The name of his heroine 
he borrowed from Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” ns a direct pnrfest against 
the romantic school of writing, and ho represented lior as a servant* 
girl sprung of Iqir-born parents, one Andrews and his wife. The 
entire plot of the story turns upon her resistance to iue libertine 
addresses of her young m.istei^, whom, however, she eventually 
marries in a spirit of pious gratitude. Tjie moral, therefore, is as, 
bad as the plan is inaitistic, and it is diflicult now to uuder^^d 
the extraordinary success which greeted “Pamela” on its publication, 
unless we remember tlht it w'us a novel appeal to natur^ to the 
common sympathies, to those sentiments and afTections whfch bin^ 
together all classes. It was part and parcel of the reaction ngamt 
the conventionalism of the French style, which had alre.ffiy 
and readers were charmed with t^e simplicity of its >rylo and the 
truthfulness of its incidents. Its prolixly was not I it as a fault 
by readers who had few books and a good deal of leisure, and that 
leisure uninterrupted by daily papers, penny posts, and telegrams. 

Itichardson, likoiDcfoe, had readied middle age before he under- 
t(H)k the craft of tSe novelist. He was fifty-nine wlien lie published 
his second and fine.st novel, “ Clarissa Harlow^.” As in “ Pamela,” 
the 8tf»ry isMeveloped in the kwkward f<frin ^»f a series of letters. 
Clarissa, th^ heroine, a young lady of birth, fortune, wi f W it aiity, 
urged by her family to accept the hand of a man she <iocs not love, 
flics from her home, and appeals to the generosity of the man wl^om 
site doe 9 love — a splendid, fascinating libertine. Sir Ilobert Lovelace, 
the hitter a character borrowed from tbe “L>thario” of Rowe’s 
“ Fair Penitent” Through nearly eight volumes is continued the 
story of the wrongs she endures at the bands of this brilliant 
icoundrcL At length he endeavours to repair his crime by offer* 
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ing marn'ftg^^ ClarisBa indignantly rejects it, and dies of a brolceii 
heart Lovelace is afterwards killed in a duel abroad. The moral 
here is not a very strong one^ and there are whole scenes which, as 
in Pamela/* though designed by the author to subserve a moral 
purpose, are unfit to be read pueru viri^milnuqtte. Nevertheless 
there is j^oteer in the book— the power of a narrow intellect per- 
haps, but of an intellect which biui dven itself op wholly to the 
completion of the work before it Kichardson wept over the sor- 
rows of Clarissa as he invented and recorded them^; and the reader 
who does not take fright at the beginning of the tsae will find that 
its pathos has on him also an ejj^raordinary efiect 

In 1753, four years after the apMarance of “Clarissa,*' Bicliard- 
son published his lost novel, in wnich he attempted to paint the 
antithesis of the libertine Lovelace in the weltborn, well-living, 
accomplished, and handsome “Sir Charles Orandiaon." To tell 
the truth, Sir Charles is a prig and a boro ; and when his creator 
represents him as the object of the passionate love of two ladies, 
one of whom goes mad when the other marries him, we cannot but 
w^otulcr at their folly. 1 fear that Lovelace will always have a 
greater attraction for readers ; he is at least a possible and prob- 
able character, while Qrandisoii is the faultless monster that the 
world ne’er saw, vand never wants to see ! Clementina and Harriet 
Byron, the two heroines, are drawn with eonaidevably greater skill 
and more truth.^ Richardson’s peculiar fH>wer, os Professor Masson 
points out, consists in “the subtle imagination of progressive states 
• of feeling rather than of changing external scenes ; in the minute 
anaiomy of the human heart os worked upon gradually by little 
alterations of time, place, and motive, rather than in the rapid 
succesaiori of external visions and surprises. He writes on and on 

a plain, full, somewhat wordy style, not always grammaticidlv 
perfect ; but every pagt.is a series of minute touches, and eacli toncu 
.fis from thorough conception of the cause which he is representing. 
In minute requisition into theyhuman heart, and especially the 
female lieart, aiid in tlte exhibition of conduct as nfrected from 
day to day by growing complications of feeling and circumstance, 
Richardson is a master.” 

Whatever may be the opinions we hold Of Richardson as a 
novelist, we must all of us rejoice tliat by the production of 
“Pamela” he stimyilated tiie gcnpis of Henry Ttclding, which 
otherwise might never have ^wed m what we now kbow to be its 
true dttTKtfnbL Henry Fielding (1 707-54). son of Lieutenant-Geiir m 1 
Fielding, was educated at Eton and at Leyden : at twenty, by the 
extravagance of his father, he was forced to grapple with the world to 
obtain a livelihood ; began to write comedies and farces, and struck 
a rich vein of burlesque in bis “ Life and Death of Tom Thumb the 
Qreat ** and “ The Covent Garden Tragedy.” Marrying for love^ he 
lived awhile in a Dorsetshire vill.a^ but his funds again failing, 
was forced to return to London and resume Ills pern After many 
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▼icistitiides lie wee called to the bar in t74a At heart Fidditig 
was thoroughly sound* with an indignant contempt f<fr shams and 
affectations and a merely conventional morality. Detesting the 
fiilse teaching of ** Bunela^^he resolved to expose it bv the forcible 
satire of a caricature, and with this view began his " Adventures 
of Joseph Andrewi and of his friend Mr. Abraham Adams,” but as 
the design grew upon him* he converted it into a regular novel. 
^Vosepb Andrews** met with a success which has lasted to this 
day. One of tim charaeterft, the aforesaid Abraham Adams, is as 
much every budy\ acquaintance as Shakespeare’s Falstaff or Sterne’s 
Uncle Toby. We love him for bb Christian graces, his puritv, his 
simplicity, his scholarship, and even his absence of mind and per* 
soiml peculiarities : and we love through him the man who created 
Itira, for we feel iuat such a conception could have sprung only 
from a healthy and liberal mind. In 17x3 he returned to his 
favourite vdlii of irony in the “ History of the Life of the late lilr. 
Jonathan Wild the Great *’-»a notorious thief and thief taker, hung 
at Tyburn for his crimes iu 1725— in which the character really aimed 
at is that of "the mighty villain and reckless conqueror who invades 
the rights or destroys tlid liberties of nations” As W. 0 . Itoscoe 
siiys:— **A satire like this strips off the 8i)uri(>us.^i1iament8 of 
hypocrisy, shows the beauty of the moral character, and will 
always be worth^the attention of the reader who desirea to rise 
wiser or better iKha the book he peruses.” 

Six years elap^ before Fieldtiig appeared again ns a novelist. 
He then produced his Tom Jones : the History of a Foundling,*, 
which as a work of art is unsurpassed in all Knglish fiction. Tlnyigh 
Thackeray finds fault with its hero, it does not seem that its moral 
purpose can justly be ceflnured. Fielding did not intend Tom Jones 
to be a perfect character ; ho is drawn from life, a young Inan 
genenjus impulses but strong passions, with little scruple^ hondijr 
and ifb sense of religion, but capable of learning from experience 
and of being educ.'ited by love ij^to a true and honest innuhoocT 
With his usual strong and keen satire^ Fteldiiig ex]>o. the vices 
and follies of society, its mean motives, its hypocrisfts, ii^ pretences; 
and no doubt it is bad company into which he intrudiiees us, but 
he makes amends in Squire All worthy, who, whether drawn from 
his friend, lUilph Xllen of Bath, or no, is Fielding’s picture of a 
good man. In%is "Amelia,” published in 17^1, he gives us his 
picture of if good womah, ana a very fieaiftiful and attractive 
picture it is. We Jove her as heartily as Mr. Booth, h«p iiwi/band, 
ao«8 : and if she were drawn, as is saidj from Fielding’s own wife, 
Fielding must indeed have been happy in his choice. ^ 

"What a wonderful art !” exclaims Thackeray, who in so many 
respects resembled Fielding ; " what an admirable gift of Nature 
was it by which the author of these tales was endowed, and w hich 
enabled him to fix our interest, to woken our symp.athy, to seise 
upon our credulity, eo tliat we believe in his people, speculate 
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grayed upon tlieir faults or their excellences. « prefer this one or 
that, ae|iloiQ Jones’s fondness for drink and play, Booth’s fondness 
for play and drink, and the unfortunate position pf the wives of both 
gentlemeii-*-love and admire those ladies with all our hearts, and 
talk about them as faithfully os if we bad breakfasted with them 
this morning in their actual drawing-rooms or should meet them 
this afternoon in the Park What a genius ! what vigour ! 
What a bright-eyed intelligence and observation ! what a whole- 
some hatred for meanness and knavery ! what a vast sympathy ! 
what a cheerfulness I what a manly relish of life^. what a love of 
human kind I wliat a poet is here ! — watching, meditating, brood- 
ing, creating ! What mnltitudbs ,of truths has that man left 
behind him 1 What gen^;rations he has taught to laugh wisely 
and fairly I What scholars he has formed and accustomed to the 
exercise of thoughtful humour and the manly play of wit ! What 
H courage he had 1 What a dauntless and constant ^shecrfuliiess 
of intellect, that burned bright and steady through all the storms 
of his life, and never deserted its last wreck ! It is wonderrul to 
think of the pains and misery which the man suffered ; the pres- 
sure of want, illness, remorse which liG endured I and that tiie 
writer was !:,either malignant nor melancholy, his view of truth 
never warped, and his generous human kindness never surren- 
dered * . 

In 1748, the year in which Itichardson paUphed Clarissa,” 
Tobias Smollett, a shreivd young Scotchman, wdio had served on 
board one of the King’s, ships as surgeon’s mate and seen much of 
men and manners, gave to the world his first novel, ** Roderick 
Random.” Brightly written, broadly humorous, with bold sketches 
of character and smart reproductions actual experiences, it 
sprang into a sudden popularity, Tiie humour is often coarse, 
^0 fun sometimes degenerates into buffoonery, and the whole is 
pfichcd^'ni a very low key ; but the sterling merit of the book lias 
'luaintgined it in the public favour, and as it deals w ith the iiici- 
dciits of Admiral Vernon’s cxpctiition to Carlhag(>na,it may justly 
1)6 entitled our first naval novel Smollett had, like Dickens, a 
(piick eye for external indications of character, and he has collected 
a gtdlery of whimsical portraits quite after Dickens’s own heart. 
But he had nothing of Dickens’s kindiiiiess of nature and purity 
of moral feeling, nothing of his reverence for w'omauhood, and the 
immorality of ‘‘Roderiaa Random” is so gross, that ufter reading 
it ona 3 conscious of a nasty taste in one’s mouth. It takes all 
one’s interest in and admiration for ’’Tom Bowling” to keep down 
one’s indignation at an author who so recklessly prostituted his 
gri^at natural powers. 

There is more genius, but not less profligacy, in Smollett’s 
qpcotid novel, “ PCreOTine Pickle." The hero is a very contemp- 
tible personage, but the adventures through which he passes are 
described with unflagging animal spiiita and abundant humour, 
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tnd the cbaracten grouped around him ate portraved vitti 
Illimitable vigour. OmmuKiore Tniniiiuu. Lieutenant Hatchway^ 
and the boatswain Pipes are full of drollerjr. and the incidents 
which bring out their peculiarities are happily conceived. Still 
^ Peregrine Fickle'* is not plea^nt reading ; the offences ogaiu^t 
decency are too many and too gross, and wlien the ^'sea cliaracters ^ 
are off tbb stage it is apt to become tedious. One of tite most 
amusing episodes is that description tif a dinner given after the 
ancient fa^hum. in which ^Smollett ridicules as the mver nf the 
feast the poet AKenaide. Iti his third novel, the ** Adventures of 
Ferdinand, Count Fathom, " 1752. he drew Lis Loro, as he himself 
tells us, from the purlieus of treachery and fraud, in order to set 
him lip as a beacon fir the benefit of (lie inexperienced and un« 
w«iry, who. from a perusal of Lis adventures, may learn to avoid 
the manifold snares with which they are continually Mirrounded 
in tlie pathg of life.*’ fiat it is diflicult to see that from sucli a 
picture of human depravity one can learn any tiling moie than one 
might learn from a page of the Newgate UiLmilar.** The story 
is not interesting, and none of the characters em;nge our Rvni* 
pathies. In 1760 njipcafed an iuutation of Oivantea in "The 
Adventures of Sir Lancelot Greaves,” the Don Qiujiwffe being ati 
enthusiastic and amiable young English hqnire^/fnd his Smeho 
Panza a bluff old sea-captain. Some of the scenes are nnuising, 
but a fatal air m unreality hangs about the 1 00k. and one feeU 
that Sinollett himself was conscious If "Sir Lancelot” 
were a failure, he amply retrieved liis repuUtion by Ins " llunn>hrey^ 
Clinker” (1771), the best, most natural, and purest of all Ins novels. 

If 1 wanted to test a luan’s capacity for appreciating humour, 1 
should place " Humphry Clinker ” before Inm. If it did not move 
him to hearty laugliter, 1 should consuh r him irnperyious to |!i nnino^ 
fun. It is as good reading as Dickens’^ “Picknick.” Mattl#(; 
Biainble, Lisuiahago, Mrs. Winifred Jenkins, and Tabitmi, whose 
bati spelling is a device since largely employed by 00 me w>iter^ 
are amazingly diverting. It may^e truevthat tiie pi t and some 
of the incidents were borrowed from An^fey's "N#w liath Guide,** 
but that agreeable satire was, as Sir Walter Scott remarka, a 
" light sketch ” coi^pared with " the finished and < hiborate inaiiner 
in which Smollett*has, in the first place, identified his characters, 
and then fitted them with language, sentiments, and power of 
observatioMn exact corres|>oudeuce wish fh'eir tidents, temper, 
condition, and disposition.” • 

Two years before the publication of ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker,*’ tlio 
Hev. Lawrence Sterne (171 3-68), a Yorksliue clergyman, astonished 
the reading world by "The Life and Opinions of Tnstrtitn 
Shandy, Gentleman, ” in which a wild and wayward genius gave 
full vein to its eccentricities, but did not fail at the same time 
to indicate its vast resources of wit and sentiment. It imme- 
diately took hold of the public } its aSectatious piquevl the curious^ 

S 
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ivhUeib« diseeminj! were aitteeted hy its epijframinatio shrewd* 
* ness and its*insiglit into tlie humen heart. There were not wanting 
critics to point out that mneh was borrowed from Rabelais and 
fnore from Barton ; bat ihew coaid not depriTe Sterne of the 
hoimur of baling created Tori& and Trim and Unde Toby and the 
Widow Wadman. Sterne b(»rrowed| and so did Shakespeare, but 
both passed the materials through the alembto of thdr own wit, 
and stamped the purified metal with their own halt-mark. Sterne’s 
S^Ie is admirable ; it is airy, delicafe^ and de^**, brilliant ae a 
diamond and as pointed. In 1768 he published his Sentiinental 
Journeyi*’ in which we trace the influence of Rousseau, and this, 
with the exception of some " Semons^*’ completed bis work. An 
irregular life acted upon his genins, and excellent as is the best 
of what he did, we feel that be might have done far better if he 
had wrought in the true artist’s spirit He occupies nevertheless 
a distinct place in English literature, and we should bb sensible of 
a great blank if “ Tristram Shandy " were removed. 

As much may be eaid of **nie Vicar of Wakefield;” and, in 
truth, the work of a true and original genius is always sui generit 
—unique of its kind— a something w^hich cannot be matched cl.sc- 
where. domestic fiction has been written since this master- 

piece of poor Or*ver Ooldsmith (1728-74), some of it fine in quality 
and not less duraole ; but we have never had,an.d never can have, 
another Primrose family ! Olivia and Sophia, Moses, Mrs. Pniii- 
rose^ and tlie good Vicai^^^maelfiVith the Flamborough girls and 
, Squire Burclieil and the^ rogue Jeiikiuson, constitute an unequalled 
gropp. How natural the humour, how simple and yet intense the 
])atiios, how graceful the manner, how pure and bright the atroos- 

J iliere I One feels after reading Goldsmith s book as one feels after 
treatlilng the transparent air of the green hill-tops. Goethe be- 
came a^nuaiiited with a German translation of it in the year of its 
author’^ death, when he himself was a young man of twenty-five, 
and fif'ty years later he told a friend that it bad exercised a most 
wholesome influence at the critical moment of mental de- 
velopment.” 'fhough not published until 1766, it was written two 
years before. One day Dr. Johnson, calling at Goldsmith’s lodg- 
ings, found him in a violent passion because liis landlady had 
arrested him for her over-due rent. He had a bottle of Madeira 
and a gloss before Inm. I put the cork into tlie*bottle,*’ says Dr. 
Johnson, ** desired life would be calm, and began to tKiW to him of 
the mcbOs^by whicii ho might be extricated. He then told me he 
had a novel ready for the press, which he produced to me. 1 looked 
into itt und saw its merit ; told the landlady I would soon return, 
and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for /fio.” The bo(^eller 
was Kewbeiy* Fortunate Newbery 1 

¥ ^The observing reader.” as Mr. Hannay points out, "should 
mark the difference in its kind of merit from that of * Humphrey 
Clinker' or *To)n Jones.’ Xts beautgr is more ideal than that o| 
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understand “ Tlie Vicjir of Wakefield ” wl . no reaier can 
its autbd^, and the student before taking not tinderstanr] 
Life of Qoldsmitli by Prior or Washington pnould turn to tJie 
sympathetic bipgrapliy by^hn Forster. or the fuJ] and 

Tlie next great name in English fiction is that 

1752-1840X oFi to call her by her married nan? ranees Burney 
day, vrliose novels Burke sattUiraU night to realadanie O’Ajv 

S ronounced them superior to Fieldinght, uhich w&ile Johnsou 
eclarod they would baye done honour to Ulcl)ardI^ true-.»and 
be admitted. It was she who asserted for women trJiioh may 
province itt the realm of fiction. Tiie stories and roiu^jht to a 
out by an Aphra Behn, a Mrs. Contlivre, and a Susan F ooured 
borne a patent stamp of impurity ; but the most captiy^ 
were forced to own that. Evelina" was entitled to a piiu-tics 
distant from “Amelia*'^ or “Clarissa." In her two best»^ 

“ Evelina " and “ Cecilia ” Miss Burney showed a ojjiick bciisl. 
humorous, a vij^lant eye for the salient points o^huracter, an 
admirable facih|y for ilepictin^ “ manners." Itlnusi also be pla 
to her credit that she accomplished for theEuglihh novel that woi 
of purification which Jeremy Collier for the English dranm^ 
but in a better way. “ She nrst allowed #hat a tale might be writ| 
ten in which both the hishiouable and vulgar life of Lmdon r)ight 
be exhibited with great force and with broad comic humour, and 
which yet should not Contain a single Hue inconsistent with rigid 
morality or even with virgin delicacy. She took away the feproa ^*» 
which lay on a most useful and delightful species of comjpim'lllop 
The romantic, oi^more correctly speaking, t lie melodramatic fictiop 
wrai» revived in 1765 by Horace Walpole’s “ Castle of Orran*o," the 
parent of a long line of wild ana wondnfus tales, in ' nicli chains 
clank and phantoms gibber, and maidens pre sinrited away into 
inaccessible castles by ferocious “ feudal barona" To a very diffe* 
rent class belong ebe romances of Mra Anne lladcli 11^(1764-1823), 
ill which the lov8 of Nature that was beginning to innuonce our 
poetry first made itself felt in fiction. Her descriptions of scenery 
are pictuiftque and vividly coloured. Id ihS skill with which she 
excites the^ emotions of curiosity and awe she has sesrtcly been 
surpassed. * “The species of romance she introduced," says Scott, 
“ attains its interest neither by the path of comedy nor of tra^dy, 
and yet it has notwithstanding a deep, decided, and powerful enect, 
gained by means independent of both— by an appeal, in one word^ 
to the passion of fear, whether excited by natural dangers or by 
the suggestions of superstition. Her materials are all selected 
with a view to the atttWs primary obiect Her scenery is genera 
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“The Italian,” was pttbliabed in 
Camilla "in 1796. Sir Welter Sootrt 
In *^* 4 " The interval bad produced not 

iingle ^ork of nctio £ eonaniciiouft merit, and lAtterlvtt seeraed 
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o- conspicuous merit, and latterly It seemed 
dispossessed by the writers of metrical 
^‘Marmfon* and “The Lay of the 
« wivArllv^^^'ott Qiaour” and “The Brifle of Abydoa.” 
oil arl * 86068 of fictioiis whicli, tskeii hU ill 

5 ed fur power, pictuaesqueness, and variety, as well 
liant*sories « wholesome morality. What a bril- 
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“Rob Roy*' (iSiB), “The Bride of Lammermoor" 
tio! 9 }*^ /lift Ti«> 0 Arid nf Afontrnse ” ^ifiioV “ TllO Pirate” 


Vol^ .’he lifgeiid of Montrose” (1819), “Tli. 
-»! ,‘1 ^\ian’a Well” and “J^dgauntlet” (1824) 
«lf .r'^ Perth” (1828); the EukUkU iioWls : 


(1822X 

2 A M'd "The Fair 

I -ir I'enu wie iiunois ; “iVanhoe” (l82o\ 

/ g *]Sl>vortft^*^82i), “ Peveril of tlie Peak” (1823), “ Wood.stock '* 
iifo); the noma partly English and partly Scotch : “The Mon- 
/?er,v” (1820), “The Abbot” (1820), “Tjfe Fo^nnes of Nigel” 
A 822); and those in ^^hich the scene is laid abroad : “Quentin 
Durward” (1823), “ nicr Ta 4 ismaft ” (1825), and “Anne ot Geier- 
fitein” (1829)— what a ifcble coiitrilmtion to the atmisement, aye, 
anddbe instruction, of the Engli.Hh-speaking race I ^ To what de- 
lightful seems are we not introduced ; with what a woild of char- 
acter w| make acquaintance 1 As a tule-iAler, a raconteur (to use 
%> French word), I do not think Scott ever had hi.s equal. No 
doulii Iv does not see into the inner workings of the mind ; tlie 
c^ibtler fluents of human uAture elude his vigorous but somewhat 



broader aspects of character, and strong and full mastery of the 
reader’s emotions, who can equal him 1 Who 4 hat has once read 
can ever forget the tragic intensity of the “Bride* d Lammermoor,” 
c»r the miaffectod humour of “The Antiqua^”*? Who is not 
fiimiliarwith Dandie Dinmont, and Edie OchiltrC^ and the 
“ DougfCT^ttatur/’ and Bailie Nicol Jorvie, w*ith Flori^ Macdonald 
End Effio Deans and Rebecca the Jewess ? Scott’s ridi gallery of 
“ female portraits,” from Rose Bradwardine to Anne of Oeierstein, 
is, to my mind, one of the most striking illustrations of the fertility, 
breadth, and purity of his genius. How various they are, how 
tVrongly delUied I Yet observe, there la not among them a single 
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abandoned or aenstial woman of tlie type now nnfartunntcly so 
common in English fiction* He can move our tears without insist- 
ing on the miiuortiines of demireps. His humtiur^ too, is always 
healthy ; he depends entirely on legitimate eifects, and does not drng 
us into the kennels (kr the gutter to force from us a laugh. I would 
point out to Uie student another noticeable character of Scott’s 
wmrk— its evenness. 1 do not sny that one novel is not Wtter than 
another, but T do say that ftie difference is so alight ns not to affect 
the general estimate. In what respect is “ Wot>Hstock,” published 
in 1826, inferior to “Waverley,” published in 1814? Oris “Ouy 
Alannerin^,” published in i 8 y, 4 )elow “The Fortunes of NigeJ, 
published in 1822 ? ^ 

“For creating types of actual human life,” says a thoughtful 
critic,^ “Scoit is perhaps surpassed by Crabbe ; he does not 
analyse character or delineate it in its depths, but exhibits the 
man ratlier by speech and action ; he is * extensive’ rather tlmu 
‘intensive lias more of Chaucer in him than of Goethe : yet if 
we look at the variety and richness of his gallery, at his comtnaud 
over pathos and terror, tlfe laughter and the teai^ at the many large 
interests besides those of romance whicli lie realises to us, ut the 
way in which he paints the whole life of men, nvt tiieir humours 
or passions aloii^p, at liis unfailing wbolesomenuss and freshness,, 
like the sea and air and great elementary forces of nature, it may 
be pronounced a just estimate which — without trying to measure 
tlie space wliioh separates those stars— plfices Scott second in our 
creative or imaginative literature to Shakespeare. ‘All is great* 
in the Waverley novels,’ siWd Goethe in 1831, ‘material, effect, 
characters, execution.’ •Astronomers tell us that there are no fixed 
points in the heavens, and th<at earth and sun rnomentarMy shift 
their bearings. An analogous dispincement may be prepaiw^bj^ 
the loftiest glories of the human intellect ; Ilomcr may be^l^ie dim 
and Shakespeare too distant. Perlinps the same fati> is dostindtl 
for Scott, hut it would be idle spccuhite on thi^i, cn try to pre- 
dict the time wlien men will no longer be impressed by the vivid- 
ness of ‘ Waverley"* or tlie pcathns of ‘ Lammorinoor.*” 

Some good criticism on Scott will be found in Carlyle’s “ Essays ” 
Taine’s “Histor/ of English Literature,” Professor Masson’s 
“ Novelists aiid their Styles,” Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in a 
Library,” imd R. H. Hutton’s inoiiogrnpii dh Scott in the series 
known as “ English Men of Letters.” 

Scott’s critical opinions were always well consMcred, and that 
which he passed on Jane Austen (1775-1827) has been endorsed 
by posterity. “That young lady,” he says, “had a talent "for 
describing the involvements and feelings and characters of ordinary 
life, which is to me the most wonderful 1 ever met wdth.” lie 
adds with amusing frankness The big bow wow strain 1 can 
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do mysdif^ Uke aity now going ; but the exquisite touch which 
rendere ordinmy common^ace things and characters interesting 
from the truth of the description and the sentiment is denied to 
me.” Miss Austin’s principal novels are ^ Sense and Sensibility,” 

Pride and Prejudice,” “ Persuasion.” “ Mansfield Park,” “ Emma,” 
and **Northanger Abbey.” In these she descfribes what she 
thoroagh])r knows, the higlier and middle classes of English 
society, nith all their vanities and liUlcnesscs, their domestic 
virtues and honest feelings, her pencil being no delicate tlian 
faith fuL There is perhaps an excess of still life in her tranquil 
pages, for even the Eiiglisli middle glass has its romance, its sur- 
prises, and its tragic accidci^ts, and her exquisite humour is almost 
too subdtied. But os a painter of manners she is without a rival, 
and the finish ” of her workmanship miglit be advantageously 
imitated by even greater writers. She herself cornpareckher novels 
to little bits of ivory, two inches wide^on which sue worked with 
a touch so fine ns to produce little effect after much labour. 
Examine them closely, however, and the “ effect ” is tiitdeiiiable ; 
it is like the fine^ painting on enamel (or the graccfuUeat em- 
broidery wrought by the liKsom Hiinlu fingt rs. 

The popular ^iste for fiction has been gratified, since Scott’s 
1^ time, by a host 01 itfispectable writers, none of whom, however, can 
claim to be considered as arfwfs, or to be included *iu the same rank 
as the acknowledged masters c»f the craft. The student’s leisure 
may sometimes be pleasa:itly beguiled bv a reference to the novels 
bf Miss Edgeworth or Mrs. Opie, Theodore Hook, Captain 
MarFyat, John Qalt, Thoinas Love Peacock, Michael Scott, or Mrs. 
Qoro ; but they do not call for the impropriation of any of the 
hours liovotcd to study. Those of CWfottc Brontfi (1S46-55) 
'“•bfafc*. higher position. Her “Jane Eyre,"“ Shirley," and 
^Villerll?'" lire full of power — power not alivays kept under .con- 
trol. J^er conception was intensely clear, her execution vigorous to 
an excess. Charles Kingsley (T8 19-75) is snosher of the later 
novelists whose*.vorks must not be hastily dismissed, if only for 
the earnestness with which he sets himself to exainiiie the many 
problems farced upon our conshieration by existing social condi- 
tions, and the loving, eloquent, poetical force witW vmich lie paints 
the various aspects of Nature. Mr. Brimley lays dipvii as the aims 
of fiction “To make im wiser and larger-hearted; to^oiiduct iis 
through iMridcr range of experience than the actual life of each 
genermly (lermits ; to make us li' j in the lives of otlrer types of 
character than our own, or than those of our daily acquaintance ; 
to enable us to pass bv sympathy into other minds and other circum- 
stances. and especially to train the moral nature by sympathy with 
noble characters and noble actions^" These assur^ly were Charles 
Kingsley’s ^^aims.” They are evident on the face of faU “ Yeast,” 
his * Westward Ho P’ his “ Two Years Since,” and his ** Hypatia ; *• 
and he advocated them strenuously and enUiuaiastically, forgetting 
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the artist too often in the teacher, end consequently wnakoning his 
moral by his defect in art, but always mmntiumug a lofty purfYose 
and holding up a bright ideal. ^ 

The career of Benjamin Disn^ Earl of Beaconsfield (born 
1805), is, by common consent, infinitely more interesting, pic* 
tur^ue, und varied than his novels. It is certain that they ex- 
Libit little of the artist’s sympathy, and less of the artist’s sense 
of proportion. Their faulfH are very serious— faults of construe* 
tioii, faults of^style, faults of motive; and yet they are worth 
reading for their sparkle and liveliness, and worth studying for 
tiieir reflection of a very remarkable and unique idiosyncrasy. 
For in no novels is the write/so strongly portrayed as in tliole of 
Disraeli. For any like example of a mai/a pmjection of himself 
into his writings we must turn to Byron’s poems. It would bo 
possible, had w^e no other means of estimating Beinainin Disraeli 
lit his strength and weakness, his genius and its limitations, his 
moral character and its deficiencies, to build up an entirely accurate 
and comprehensive eidolon from his various fictions. There we 
find his strange tbeoried of statesmanship, his views of princi- 
ples, his power of condensed sarcasm, his felicity of epigram^ his 
love of the stage-picturesque, his quick insight^into the foibles 
of mankind, liu curious combination of conteuipt for the aristo- 
cracy with a prdiound sense of the splcndouj: of their positivm, his 
tawary eloquence, his want of earnestness, his faith in himself and 
his fortunes. Apart from this considerntirm, “ Vi viau Grey," The 
Young Duke,” ^Coningsby,” Sybil” “Tancred,” are all readablei 
for their vivid descriptions, their vein of sentiment and find wit, 
their b(»Id if superficial sketches of character, and their political 
satire. The “diamond point "glitters in his lighter fancies, such 
as “The Voyage of Captain Popanilla" and “Ixion in Uc^n.” 
In ‘iContarini Fleming’’ an attempt is made to trace the nffowtu i/f 
a poet’s mind. ** Henrietta Temple " is a love story, and a v^y 
charming one ; the dialogues arg almosl |>erfect. ** in- 

troduces us to Byron and Shelley in caricature > the .nixtiire of 
the real and the imaginary i.*» n(»t well manage ; tlie style is 
laboured and th^tone throughout artificial. In “Lothair,” the 
last of Lord Beacxmsfield’s novels, the portraits are drawn with all 
tile old ineisiqeness, and there is much of the old ^ligrammntio 
felicity ; b%it the language, when not twgddlingi is offensive from 
its profusion of frippery. 

Charles Lever (18^72) bad three distinct periods as a novelist: 
in the first, bis youth, oe wrote for young men ; in his manhood, 
he wrote for the sedater public ; in his maturity, he endeavoured 
to win the suffrages of the more intelligent. To the first belong * 
the " rollicking" fictions of “Harry I/urequer," “Charles O’Mall^," 
"Jack Hinton," “Tom Burke to the next, “Tlie Daltons,” “The 
Dodd Family Abroad," “Davenport Dunn," and “Tony Butler 
the third, and latest^ produced “Sir Brooke Fosbrooke,” “The 
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Bramleigha ef Bisljap^s FoUyt^ apd Lord Kilg^bbin,** In tb« 
firat the attraction is the vivacity and dush^ the bold dragoon,,; the 
comic Irieiiman, the drinking and fighting 8(][iure, the penniless 
beauty ; in the second, Lever imposes cm ns lus worldly wisdom, 
bis knowledge of the seamy side of life/' his experiences of men 
and manners ; the third is the period of studied conversations and 
^^set scenes ; " the construction is more elaborate, the characters are 
more carefully studied* As be had fliree pericds, so bod bis 
genius three favourite fields of exercise^Irish life, Continental and 
military life ; and, so far as he knew them, he painted thorn with 
cqu4 vivacity and faithfulness. £ev^r alwavs writes like a shrewd 
man of the world, but like ^itian of the world who is also a gentle- 
man, with a fine tcTupcr and a good stock of animal spirits* Uis 
pages are never dull, never vapid ; they have all the enervescence 
of ebampagne, and nil its clearness. * 

As a contrast to Lever, take ^‘George Eliot”— Miss Marian 
Evatis. I do not mean that the lady's pages are dull or obaenre, 
but they are the very antitheses of Levers in their leading charac- 
I eristics. They are as thoughtful n.s his Are commonplace, are as 
strong in purpose as his are feeble, as sententious as liis are 
oiiigraminatic. 'Uho difference between “ Adam Bede,” “The Mill 
on the Floss,” ami “U(»mola," and “Tom Bur^,*' “Davenport 
Dunn,” and“ Ijor*! KiJgohbin,” is as vast as the difference between 
H Titian and a Teniers. .It is not* only a difference of genius but 
of texture, and a ditferehcc of the point of view from which the 
hovelist looks at life and humanity. “ In all her novels,” says 
Professor Morley, “ she instils her own faith in * plain living and 
high thinking,' by showing that it is well irrtife to care greatly for 
Bomething worthy of our care j choose worthy work, believe in it 
*^it!iir.:^jjjouls, and labour to live^ tbrongh inevitable checks and 
bindran^, true to our best sense of the highest life we can attsrin.” 
lll>r fiut tiles, “Janet’s Repentance,” “Mr. Qilfil’s Love-Story,” 
and “The Sad Foriunes’ief Mr.^mos Barton,'’ appearing under 
the general tiilc^of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” were recognised by 
all good critics as giving promise of the highest excellence of the 
artist ; and this promise \v:is more than fulfilled/n “Adam Bede” 
(1S59), where a plot of the deepest interest is b'orked out with 
consummate skill, while the characters, studied frotn real life, are 
rendered with considevabte purity and power. The twe heroine.s, 
Uetty SoHKd and Dinah Morris, sufmly an effective contrast, while 
Adam Bede and his brother, Mr. Irwine, Farmer Poyser, Squire 
Donnithorne, form the leading flmires in a picture of touching 
beaiUy. As for Mrs. Poyser, she l>elongt to the immortals, and 
will go down to the “ latest posterity ” along with Shakespeare's 
cia^atioiis. Her worldly w*isdpia is as sound as that of PoWius, 
while it finds expression in pithy sayings which («»rm a complete 
body of proverbial philosophy. For example : “ It's hard to udi 
which is Old llany when everybody's got boots on.” . . . “There’s 
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Winy a mai bit o* work done with a Bad bearL** # . . If you 
could iD^e a nuddios tbiuking o* the batterj it ’ud be eaay 
getting dinner. 

The irame strain of ^^The Mill on the Floss "George Eliot’s next 
work| publislied in i860, marks the intensity of her genius. Tho 
association of Maggie TuHiver's life with the river, whose sorrowful 
Yotces echo throughout the story, k a fine touch of poetic feeling ; 
and the final catastrophe as dramatic a scene as any in English 
fiction. Maggie is drawn with an almost startling distinctness ; 
but Stephen Quest is not so suecea^ful, and it k difiicult to 
believe that his lower and ^oaifier nature rnnld have obtained 
that influence over Maggie’s strong^ and loftier nature which 
is ascrilied to it George Eliot*s stylo is here at its best ; clear, 
inckive, musical, and swelling at times into tho. noblest eloquence, 
which never loses its simplicity. Jn ** Koinola” (1863} she made a 
bold and brilliant effort tg iwise the life and manners^ of the 
Florence of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Florence of the UenakBAucc, 
the Florence of the great Dominican preacher and C’hurch re- 
former, Savonarola. 'Hie Greek clement k tyiuficd in Tito 
Melcma ; and the different aspects of the time ni*e* similarly repre- 
sented by carcfully-drauTi characters, llomola hemelf is one of 
those women, with a profound sense of duty capacity for self* 
sacrifice, whom tJeorge Eliot loves to paiiriJ^ every feutnro being 
alfectionately studied, and the whole finndmd with elaborate care. 
Her relation to Savonarola k skilfully contrived, ttn(i enables her 
creator to nluce before the reader a succession of stirring scenes* 
in which tiie manners and passions of the age arc alike vividly 
depicted. In Ilomok” George Eliot’s genius readied its climax. 

In “Felix Holt" a decided declon-sion is evident; tho art k loss 
spontaneous, the pathos more stagey ; the humour, at 
and*natiinib k assiduously workou up; and the slyle;^ce so 
sharp and bright and luininou^ grows obscure and inxplv«H. 
“Middleraarcli” (1871-72) exhibits the fftine faults ; nt they ore 
redeemed by the iino representation of character in Dorothea, 
who, by the way, is “own skter" to llomola. “Daniel Deronda " 
(1876), of all its giUbor’s romances, is tho object of the fiorcCHt 
contention among the critics. It is a work of genius, for it is 
George Eliot’s s but we cannot conceive that ^ny impartial judge 
.will rank k with her first three great nouek.® 

• I come now to speak of our nineteenth-century Fighting, Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray (1811-62), the lineal successor and 
true heir not only of that ip^test of eigbtecntii-ccntury novelists, 
but also of Steele and Addison, and the grciitest of the eiglileenih- ^ 
centuiy humourists. It is, perhaps, as a bunioiirist that he should 
be mainly regarded ; for even his pathos comes in by way of con- 
trast to deeiien and intensify lik hitmour, as in the famous scene 
in “Vanity Fair” where Jlaw^don Crawley discovers hk wife's 
Yillany and ebaotkes the Marquk of Sli|rue» “There are sorera) 
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variotioa of the humoumt&’* says Hannay ; '^tfaaro, is tlio poetic 
hiimourist) in 'whom the tacultv exercises itself on materiuls 
supplied by the imagination ana the feelings, and there is the 
humourist who is a man of the world, not necessarily destitute of 
poetry and sentiment, but who, by preference, draws his materials 
from observation, analysing common experience and every-day 
life. To this latter division Thackeray belongs. He was not 
without poetry, imadnation, and senthnent ; nevertliel^ these 
oualities do not hold the same prominence in hiS writings that 
they do in those of some other novelists. Ho is more a humourist 
than a poet ; more a man^ of the world than a man of senti- 
ment. llie substance of his intell&t was a robust humourous 
sagacity ; and to this weighty element, which, by a natural law, 
gravitated towards absolute mirth, he kept everything else subor- 
dinate. ... In the class of humourists among whoai we have 
placed Thackeray he held a perfectly distinct position. He is 
original as a humourist no less than as a novelist. It has been said 
that his humour was * broad at once and fine,’ and its union of 
these two chamcteristics deserves xiartichlar notice. Ho could 
be ’Charles Yellowplush,’ ’Jeames,' the ^Fat Contributor/ and 
'Pleeceman X./ ,^iia he could also produce tlie most delicate, 
subtle, decorous iro<iy. Windy sentimentalism, flatulence of style, 
these he early began 4o expase ; these, and sordid self-seeking, 
imkindlincss, servility, wjsre what ^he detested, and loved to hold 
up to contempt. Perhaps the most thorougli proof of Thackeray’s 
^eatnoss as a humourist is the way in which he embodies his 
humdur in characters. Sometimes the humour depends solely on 
what the character says. Sometimes he ia an oddity, with crot- 
chets or peculiarities, which reappear as regularly as he docs, 
^d^iSH^ere matters of trick. But the most amusing of Thacke- 
ny*s peonages is a character in a deeper sense, and shows more 
than ogp or two points or angles to the observer.” This is a long 
quotation; but the book^froin '(fhich I take it, the late Jamas 
Uannay’s ” Studies in Thackeray,” b well worth reading by the 
student of Thackeray. 

One of the faults alleged against Thackeray ag a novelist is his 
cynicism. Granted that a flavour of cynicism pervades his writ- 
ing, it is the cynicism of the head and not of the heart ; if his 
judgment condemns, bis kindly nature forgives. There^is a smile 
on me lip a tear in the eye even when Lis frown is sternest. 
The man who could create Colonel Newcome and George Warring- 
ton might occasionally wear the cynic’s mask and play the cynit/s 
part; but to those who look closely the pretence is obvious enough. 

* His satire is keen, but tlicn it is always just. His shafts burn like 
fire^ but they are directed against the errors and follies of humanity, 
awnst sham and hyi^risy, aminst the coarseness of snobbery and 
the vulgarity of i^orane^ All pure and tender feelings he treats 
with reverence ; he mafcdP&o mock at true lovoi at the domestio 
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tflections, at impretenii^ charity. What is specially noticeabla 
in Thackeray's nction is the gentleness with which he treats his 
women. Even Beckir Sharp he cannot dismiss without a pang of 
regret ; while for Lady Castlowood and Laura Pendennis and the 
poor governess he evidently feels a strong sympathy and respectful 
affection. -The wide range of his portraiture is next to be con* 
sidered. From Henry Esmond to Barry Lyndon, from Lord Castle- 
wood to Harry Fokor,from Cleorge Warrington to Captain Costigan, 
what a breadth df sweep ! His gieat contemporary, Charles Dickens, 
could not draw a gentleman ; but Thackeray could, nnd very true 
and genuine his gentlemen are. Jle was not confined to his own 
time, to the men and manners 6f the society around him, but could 
reproduce in “ Henry Esmond” and The Virginians” the details 
and features of a past age with wonderful fidelity. But why dwell 
on these pasticulars t His wit, his humour, his sagacity, his ten- 
derness, his imagination, his hearty abhorrence of the false, his no 
less hearty admiration of tne true, his insight into the human 
heart, liis strong grasp of character, bis finely sympathetic and 
gracefully robust style, in^vhich at times there is a touch of lyrical 
melody — all these points will be noted by the student who con- 
scientiously seeks to get at the special excellences .of^'hackeray as 
n novelist He had a high sense of the dignito Uf his vocation ; 
he was preachei? teacher, vales; and ho w^ ireful that in his 
hands it should lose nothing of its importepree. 

Of Cliaiies Die kens {181 2-70) I have nat«iiich to say. H is meri ts, 
no less than his defects, are so salient (hat they are easily distiii-* 
guished. He was a humourist like Thackeray, but bis humourt!VMLS 
broader, stronger, more Imisterous. When Thackeray makes us smile, 
the tear is never far off ; but Dickens prompts us to a genuine roar 
of laughter ; and if there be tears, it is because wc laugh imtilw|yP7. 
He iathe great priest and prophet of the odd and ridiciil<m^nd^ 
it is by our laugntcr that we show our acceptance of his ministi;^- 
tions. No WTiter has ever contrilftited soslargely to huninn^joy- 
inent ; he is responsible for more side-shaking and rib- : ckling and 
cnchinnatory exertion than any half-dozen of merryinaaers in an^ 
time or country. JLt is pleasant to write down the names of his 
rioveD, and count up the hours of fun and jollity we owe to them : 
io the rickwiak Papers,” with Sam Weller, and the strange com- 
pany at Diiigley Dell, and the rival editors, and^ the immortal trial 
scene, and the “swarry,” which turns out to be “a le^f mutton 
and trimmiligs • ” to Nicholas Nickleby,” with tlie^antaliiiis, 
and Newman Noggs, and the humours of that great I'hespian, 
Vincent Crummies; to "Martin Chuzzlewit,” with the Peckstiitf 
and his daughter, and young Bailey, and Mark Tapley, and the 
wonderful American scenes and persons ; to "David Copnerfield,” 
with Tommy Traddles, and the inexhaustible Barkis, and Peggotty, 
and the evergreen, dirty, and delightful Wilkins Micaw^r ; to*— 
but 1 might go over the whole cataloguoi for even in his later and 
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jj^oorer eompo«l(i<ms, vlken be tbe eetotimental 

or romantiC) and bad lost madi of bis original spontaneity, the 
vein of bomcmr nevet runs wholly dry. Of course, everybody 
Imows that Diekens’a cbaracten are caricatures; tliat the world 
never sa^ for instance, and never will see, a Micawber or a Tony 
Veck, a Weller or a Wackford Squeers ; but, on the other 
band, the particular quality which e:ich represents is to be found 
in human nature, and to have this quahty put l)of4ire us in such a 
shape and with so nmeh exaggeratiOii«-tbe MiGawb6rism of Micaw- 
ber or the sham ^‘’umiltty^if TTriah Heap*-that we cannot fail 
to see at a glance what is good oa> b^ in it, and how far it affects 
ourselves, is a definite gaiq. Dickens’s defects are easily noted ; 
they lie on the very surface of his novels. Thcie you may observe 
the preteutiou>neds of his pathos, the unreality of liis sentiment 
the bombast which he mistakes for fixie writing, thoi loose and 
iirejcnilar construction of his plots, which consist, indeed, of little 
more than a sequence of stnking scenes, intended to present in 
the most obvious light the eccentricities of the personages he calls 
into existence. It is not difficult either tb perceive that he knows 
nothing of ladies or gentlemen, and cannot draw them ; that witli 
the subtler ei^otions and more delicate feelings lie has no real 
sympathy. It is cl(2ar. too, that the higher female character lies 
beyond Jus grasp, ana that his tragedy when iitbst elaborate is 
always on the point of. coming to grief, except, peihaps, in the 
“Tale of Two Cities,” the self-sacrifice of Sydney Carton 
heoins to me the high-wator mai k of Dickenses pathetic v ork. H is 
rangb of thought, moreover, is e.ssentially narrow, and ho is most 
bigoted often when he assumes to be most liberal But in spite 
of these and other scarcely less conspicuous faults, his clauu to 
i^nhias^ng c^i veiy greatest novelists is unimpeachable ; it rests 
on a thousand brilliantly successful conceptions ; it rests on a fer- 
tility sd imagination and a breadth of humour which no other 
writer nas ever equalled, s ^ 

It has been sma that os Sir Walter Scott was the novelist of the 
upper class, aristocratic, nay, almost feudal, in his ideas and senti- 
ments, sn was Dickens the novelist of the middle class, with whom 
lie identifies him««olf m his strength as well os Ais weakness. In 
like manner, perhaps, we may sny of Thackeray tlvit he appealed 
to cultured, scholarly, tind thoughtful readers ; while-— at all events 
in his earltfr writings— Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton (1805-73), 
addressed himself to the young and imaginative. Tliree points 
call for uotice in connection with this most industrious ot men 
of letters. Fimt, his capacity of growth. His mind was always 
gtowing ; he was always open to the reception of new ideas ; aneb 
his later work was incomjMrably superior to his earlier. In this 
respect he differed from sumost all our mat novelists, who have 
generally shown a marked falling-off after attaining to a certain 
height. But, clever as ^ PdUiam*' and ‘*Tho Disowned,*’ no 
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oneiriU ptoiemi, fbiAed workmAndib or e 1 evii>» 

tion of tone or Ipiowlegtfo ol tttO&tdl phcokomeiia " The Ooxtcme/ 
** My NoveL’’ or ^ The l^risbOB.^ l^ton was in has aixty eighth 
year when he diedt and he was ihen at his best His ^ lEenelm 
Chillingly^^ published in theye^nr of his deatbi seems to me snpetior 
eren in t^ose qualities of vivacity and vigour, which are generally 
identified with youth, to any of hU earlier worka Second, reference 
mustbemadetohisconsdeutiousnciill^asmia^^ Heconstracted 
his plots withithe jO^test care* £very scen^ every situation^ 
was thormighly stnoieii ; every detail was considered in its rela** 
tiou to the general effect xbe same elaboration was bestowed 
upon his characters ; and if iivftou^s novels fall far short of the 
very best, it is from no want of effort end thought on the part of 
tlje artist He m^ipulated his colours skilfully; his figurmi wm 
perfectly nroj^rtioual, so far as he could conceiva them. The 
bcouery was always in due perspective and keeping; What was 
wanting, after ail was finished^ was exactly what no^ industry w 
intelligence or care of the artist can supply-^the exquisitely m>Ue 
and d&cate yet enduring touch of genius, Lytton was a man of 
very considerable talents and varied accomplishments ; the gifts 
be had received from Nature he industriously and persistently 
cultivated, so that he was always coming close ^al, though 
he never reached it. He had a real poctij^aste, but not the 
poetic faculty : he had the artist^ ambitioiMtlTm temperament, but 
not the artist's power. Ho succeeded when he made the 
least effort; his heroes and heridnel aie always failures, bpti 
Ins seconda:^ characters are very good indeed. A few t^ca, 
such 08 the man of f<vshion and the middle-class vagabond, he 

-‘xi* .1. 1 



poet* dramatist^ essayist, oiat»»r, and novelist, but ho e ssay 
every kind of fiction. Ho produced fashionable novoldJ^iK« 
“ Pelham romances of crime, like “ Kugeno Aram ' ‘nd ” Paul 
CliHoid classical romances, like “The Last Days of I'cmpeU;” 
novels of sentiment, like ‘‘The Disowned/* ‘‘Eincst Maltio- 
sers,” and “Alicqf/* historical fictions, like “Rienzi*' and “The 
I^st of the Barons;** novels of xnanneis, like “The Caxtons," 
“My Nov^l,” 4 nd “What will he do witlj itl** novels of in- 
ti igue. like “Night and Morning’* and “iLucreiia ;** and psycho- 
logical romance^, like “Zanoni” and “ A Strange Story.*^ Jn “Hie 
Coining Race** ho took up the Utopian 8 t>]e oi fiction. “Kenebii 
Chillingly** and “The Parisiane** belong to the novels of mannors, 
I have already hinted tha| he always came short of the highest 
and best; but what he did wa$ nevertheless very well done— as well 
done as talent and culture without imagination could do it As 
to the versatility of the man, it cannot be miebtioned, any more 
than his ambHiuit I my bis umbition, for lie yearned to make 
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good hU position among the gtSii masters of fiction ; and hie 
long) laborious, and not whoUv unsuccessful eflfort commands our 
sympathy. I think that) on the whole, his works (in spite of their 
melodramatic tone, their false sentiment, their false pathos and 
tawdry style, and the irritating mannerisms which group around 
their worship of the Ideal and the Beautiful) are worth studying. 
I am sure his life is ; for it was a life of untiring energy, uu- 
ifaimng perseverance, and earnest devotion to his art, informed 
and stimulated by an honourable ambition. « 




CHAPTER VL 



TRAVEIf. AJND PISCOVSRY? ▲ COUBSB OF RSADIKO. 

|HE strain of adventure which runs in ourEnj^lish blood| 
yiherited doubtless fn)m those restless forefathers who» 
in dmgon-prowed ^Ucys, swarmed out of the creeks 
and fioids of thef North, and sought “fresh woods and 

S pastures new'^ across the rolling sea, has always made 
1 us tlio litorature of travel and discoverv. In tins 
department, tr.deed, we English are rich beyond any otrer people, 
as might be expected of a nation which has sent its sons far and 
wide over the world, and planted its laws, IfletigiPon, and polity in 
the American continent as in Australia, in Africa os in the 
islands of Polynesia. It is no majtter of wonK^, therefore, that the 


first complete book in English was a booW>f travel, namely, “The 
Voyage and Travaile which treateth of the Way to the Hicrusalcpi, • 
and of the Marvaylcs of Jnde, with other Islands and Countitos," 
written in 13^6 by Si(^John Miindevillo, a native of St. Albans, 
w ho travelled in Oriental countries for upwards of tiiirty-four years, 
w'riting down on his return all he saw and all ho heard, so as to 
produce an amusing combination of truth and falsehood. His 
book was one of the earliest issues from the Italian press 
A century Liter the English pre.H£Wa8 buey with the f ublication 
of records of travel. Sir Francis Drake’s circumnavigation of the 
world found a chronicler in the autliorof the ** World Eiicom« 
passed;” Raleigh’s adventures on the Amciican mainland were 
described in the i*Discovery of Ouiana.” To this iieriod belong 
the “Voyage of Sir IT. Middleton to the Malacca Idiinds,” and 
Fletcher agd Kbmy’s “Russia in the Sii^ecvtlu Century.” With 
indefatigable industry: stimulated by an ardent love of geogra- 
phical knowledge, Ilicliard Hakluyt in 1 598, collectea and pre- 
served “The Pnncipsl Navigations, Voyages, ’frafliquofl, and Dis 
coveries of the English Nation, made by Sea or over Land, to the 
Remote and Farthest Distant Quarters of the Earth, within the 
Ci>mpass of these 1500 Years.” It would be impossible, I think, 
to overestimate the influence of tliis great w'ork upon the mari- 
time spirit of the English peoj^e. Bimilar in pur])oso, and scarcely 
inferior in influence, is the “ rOgrimes, or Rolations of the World 
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and the Religions observed in all Am and Pkees discovered 
{^>ln the Creation to the Present/’ by Babtiel PuTebas, published 
in 1613. There are five volumes in all, and Porchas professes to 
have consulted in eus^Dping them upwards of twelve hundred 
authors, ^ this usefm compiler ” says Hallam,^ 

** has been demRhf those who have had better means of know- 
ledge, and prbimlf is hiferior to that of Hakluyt ; bat*his labour 
was lar inore^<^prohen8ive|^ The * pilgrints’ w^^at dl evei^ a 

they have been the deSght of adventurous youth for successive 
generations, besides suggesting to poets, dramatists^ and roiuancists 
many a pleasant and picture^uG fancy. 

In 159s John Davis published a curious little volume, “The 
World's Hydrographical Description,” which was one of tlie earliest 
pleas for the feasibility of a North-West I’assage by the north 
of America) to “ far Cathay.” In this he describes hi^ own gallant 
voyages to the North, in one of which be “ alone, without farther 
comfort or company,” in a small bark of thirty tons, having reached 
latitude 66®, came to “a strait,” which he followed for eighty lengues, 
until be came among many islands. Then, finding small hope 
of passing that way, he returned to the open sea, coasted the 
shore towards, the south, and in so doing “found another great 
inlet, near forty leagues broad, whore the water entered in with 
violent swiftness.” All which he relates with the utmo.st sim- 
plicity, and by no moa.'s in the tone of a man who is conscious of 
^ having accomplished any unusual action ; yet in a bark of thiity 
t6i^ to venture among the Polar ice was surely a heroic deed I 
About twenty years aft?,r Davis^ a >Scotchman named William 
Lithgow published the “Total Discourse'^' of his nineteen yeais* 
wanderings and painful peregrinations iu Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica, in the course of which he professed to have surveyed “forty- 
eight kingdoms, ancient and modern, twenty-one republic^ ten 
au&ivluto principalities, , with two Jiundrcd islands.” lie writes 
in crabbed Scotch, but with the flavour of quaintness which is 
as inscparablo from old authors as the aroma is from old wine. 

The naturalist, John Ray, travelled in 1663 through the Nether- 
lands, Germany, Hollandj and France, and en his return duly 
published his “Observations” as so many tourists through the 
same countries have since done. RaySf however, are those of an 
acute and intelligent mind. A Yar higher merit attaches to tiie 
“ Epistolae Ho-EiiansB, or Letters of James Howell” (1594-1666), 
describitig his Coatiiicntal travels, which, extended over three 
years, eimbled him to accumulate a mass of interesting and valu- 
able particulars. The letters are written in a very graphic style, 
and uie comments on men and manners and places are ve^ fresh 
and eutertaiiiiug. That loyid cavalier, Sir Thomas llerbeiti 
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Cb&rl«8 1.'s grMm <Jf tiifl bedchamber, and hia foithfid friend and 
attendant during that dark period ot hia life which ended, one 
frosty January morning, on the scaffold outside Whitehall, pub* 
lished as early as 1634 an interesting narrative of his travehi iu 
Africa and **the Greater Asia.” espedally Peraiq^ and some parts 
of the Oriental Indies and isles adjacent I may point out that 
to read such works with the help of later authorities, taking all 
necessary' pains to collate tnd compare their different state rucnts, 
is an instructive process, besides being a very thorough and agree* 
able mode of studying geography. And thus 1 am reminded of 
tlie " Microcosnius, or JDescnption of the Great World, of Peter 
Heylin (i6cx>-62), whom u^e kavt already met with as an eccle* 
fiiasticul historian. The MicrocosmuS” is a tolerable attein))t at 
systematic geography. The title seems lo have been a favourite 
one in the ^rly part of the seventeen^l^entury, for Pishop Earlo 
used it (in ” Microcosmogruphy"), and Parchas,and a poet named 
Thomas Nobles. * 

Some admirable description will bo found in Henry Fielding's 
“ Voyage to Lisbon,” ond»it is allowable, i)erhai>s, to include among 
books of travel Sterne’s ** Sentimental Journey tlirotigli France 
and Italy,” the procui-sor of numerous books in which, os in Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Hyperion” ai|d Lord Lytton’s “ Pilgrims' of the Rhine,” 
an element ot fidtion is iniroduced to onliyen>(iccountH of sconpry. 
Almost the first, if not the firsL of Englr h books on the United 
States, was William Cobbett’s “ Year s lleslGence ”(1818-19), which 
exhibits all its writers occoiitric peculiarities as well os tlio sub- 
stratum of solid sense on which they were fantastically roared.^ Of 
travellers “with a purgoso” x\ndrew Young seems to have been 
the pioneer; and the agricultural data collected in his “Travels iu 
Fnince” (1777-89) are arranged with so mucli acumen, and so skil- 
fully.usea to illustrate general principles, that the book is still held 
much in esteem. The view of the condition of Franco, on the yjyige 
of the Great Revolution, has its poflnts of ktterest for th.^ histon^ ; 
and Arthur Young is a writer, therefore, to wliein 'he student 
maorofitably give his attention. (See als*) I )r. Rigby's “ Lettcre to 
his Family from France in 1780,” edited by Lady Eitsfhtkc.) Of 
far inferior calibrcTs tbe Sir Jofin Carr whom Ryron satirised, the 
prototype of the superficial gossipy tourist, who rushes through a 
country intent *on]y on making a Wk, qjid riasbes off his super- 
ficial sketches with equal audacitv and ignoranco^^ His style, 
however, has an easy fluency, mid ne sometimes succeeds in par* 
ticularising a scene or an individual so as to fix it or him on tbe 
reader’s imagination. He wrote “The Stranger in France” {1803) 
and “The Stranger in Iceland ”(1806), “Travels Round tlie Baltic” 
( 1 804-5), ‘^A Rove through Holkmd ” (i 807), and “ Travels in Spain ” 
(16x1). 

Lord Macartney^# Chinese embassy in 1792-93 was the orensfon 
of two books upon Chiiia-- 4 tio oxub^ador^B own “Journal,” aud 
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the ^Authentic Account of the Embassy/’ by his secretary of 
legation, Sir George Staunton. The latter is remarkably well 
written and full of interesting information, which, when the hook 
was published, had all the attraction of novelty for the British 
public. It may be read to this day with advantage supplemented 
W the works of Fortune, Qutzlan, Wingrove Cooke, and others. 
The popularitv it achieved was os nothing, however, to the 
furore excited by the “Travels of Jaiiias Bruce” (1790), in which 
he described liis adventures in Abyssinia and his discovery of 
the sources of the Bahr-cl-Azrek, which he mistakenly supposed 
to be the tme Nile. The extraojdinary nature of the incidents he 


gnised egotism to excite dgainst him a strong prejudice in the 
minds of men of loiters, and be was assailed with vollep of 
lampoons, in wliich his fhracity was openly qucstimiecL “ The 
Travels of Baron Munchausen” were written, it is saidf, in ridicule 
of Bruce's narrative, the accuracy of whiclL however, has been 
fully confirmed by later travellers. It should be stated that he 
had been anticipated in his discovery of the source of the Blue 
"Nile by Paez, the Portuguese. 

I need hardly refer to Mungo Park’s “African Travels” (1799), 
as, owing to the simplicity of their style, and the strong interest 
of the experiences i!\ey describe, they have always, been a favourite 
“boys* book.” I suppose everybody knows the three pathetic 
episodes of the bravo Traveller’s succour by the pitying African 
wpman at Sego, of the stimulus ho derived in a moment of 
cles()ondency from the accidental presence of “a small moss in 
fructification,” and his innocent exultation on reaching the bank 
of the Joliba or Quorra. African travel has funiished the English 
gentleman’s library with a succession of importiint works. In 1826 
was published the “Narrative of Travels and Discoveries iu,Nor- 
tl^n and Central Africa,*' bv Denham. Clapperton. and Oiidney. 
Half a century later appeared Eavid Livingstone’s “ Kesearchea m 
South Africa.”v During the interval, it may almost be said, British 
enterprise was coustfintly active in the exploratirm of the African 
interior, and each succe^ing traveller dia not fail to publish the 
results of his investigations. The narrative of the expedition of 
Bichard Lauder, who traced the source of the Niger, w'os issued 
in 1857*. Burckhardt, Bolzoni. Buwdich, CampbSll, each contri- 
buted his stone” to the cairn of African discovery. As foi 
Egypt, its antiquities, its scenery, its pe^le, its mighty river, 
have been celebrated by a hundred pens. Let me take a few in 
alphabetical order Adams, A L., “The Naturalist in the Nile 
Valley;” Bartlett^ W. H., “The Nile Boat;” Belzoni, G. R, 
** Narrative of the Operations and Becent Discoveries within the 
iViramids,” a record of marvellous perseverance and energy, as 
well 08 a mine of valuable information : Bur^bardt, “Trav& in 
Nubia Uuskina^ 0 . A, “ Travels in Ethiopia above the Second 
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Cataract "Kinglake, A. W.. **Et}then ; or, Footprinta of East* 
eni Travel’’ (1844), a book ot rare eloquence, trith sketches of 
scenery unsurpassed for glow of colour and felicity of touch ; 
Lane, iSdw., Modem Ej^tions,’’ a recognised authority; Lind- 
say, Lord (afterwards Earl of Crawford), “Letters on E^pf^ 
Edom, and the Holy Land Martineau, Harriet, “Eastern Life, 
Past and Present,” fresh ana picturesque, but occasionally fanciful 
in theory ; Melly, O., “ Khartoum and the Two Niles llicliard- 
son, Dr., “Trawsls along the Mediterranean and Adjacent Parts 
Homer, Mrs., “Temples and Tombs of Egypt and Nubia,” a book 
spoiled by its style and want of method ; Smith, Per. A. C*, “ The 
Nile and its Banks;” Warburtln, Eliot, “The Crescent and the 
Cross ; ” and Wilkinson, Sir Q.« a deservedly eminent Eg^^ptologisL 
•’’Modern Egypt and Thebes/* and “Topography of Thebes ana 
General View of Egypt.” To this list may be added a later book, 
very freslilj and charmingly written, by Miss M. B. Edwards, “A 
Thousand Miles up the Nile ; ” and Mr. Villicrs Stuart’s valuable 
“Nile Gleanings.” 

A still larger numben of authorities might easily bo brought 
forward under the heading of Italian travel. One of the eiirliost, 
and, all things considered, one of the be.st, is Mr. J. Forsyth in 
his narrative of an “ Excursion in Italy in 1 802 and 1 803.” The de- 
scriptions are liuely, the criticisms acuto, and the whole tone of the 
book is scholarly. It is superior far and away to Eustace*s “Class- 
ical Tour** or Stewart Bose’s “Letters fr6m the North of Italy.” 
Ill 1835 wa.s published “Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Por- 
tugal,” by W. Beckford, the author of “ Vathek.” It is picturescjliely 
written, and a cultivated taste is evident in every page. Sir A. 
C. Hoarc’s “ Classical Tour” is unfit to bear the ordeal of current 
criticism. There is plea-sant description in Hilliard’s “Six Months 
ill Italy;” and Charles Dickens’s “Pictures from Italy” are in- 
teresting as sliowiiig the impressions produced by Italian sceiy^s 
on a mail of specially keen observation, \ytli a quick recognition 
of salient points, but strongly deficient in the bij^icr sentiment. 
Dean Alford’s “Lettcra from Italy” may be glanced at ; they are 
very superficial, 'fho reader will find much useful material in 
Augustus Haro’s Wanderings in Italy.” 

The tale of adventure in the frozen wilderness of the North, 
begun by John^Davis in 1595, has been contj^nued by Sir Edward 
Parry, Sir John Franklin, fiach. Dr. Bfcliardson, Dr. Scoresby, 
Captain (afterwards Admiral) Beecbey, ^PClintock, KPClure, Dr, 
Kane, and other “ mariners good and true.” China was farther 
opened up in 1816 by Lord Amherst’s mission, of which Mr. Henry 
Ellis wrote a clear and unassuming account In the £a.st, geogra- 
phical knowledge was enlarged by Sir John Malcolm, “ Sketclies of 
Persia J. Morier, “Journeys throuffh Persia, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor;” Sir William Ouseley and Sir Hubert Ker Porter : W. Moor- 
cruft, ^‘Travels in the Himalayan Provinces J. Baillie FrasoTi 
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^ Trtiirtlirongli the Sno\^ Range,** “Winter Journey from Constan- 
tinople to T^eran/* and other works ; and Lieutenant (aftenvarda 
Sir Alexander) Bumes (murdered at Cabul),“lVavels into Bokhara.** 
Few travellers, however, had brought much literary skill to the 
embollishment of their aarratives, until Captain Basil Hall, in 
iSi8, showed how a record of travel might be made as interesting 
os a romance in his “ Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the 
W est Coast of Corea and the 0 reat liOO^Cnoo Island.** He followed 
it up with several narratives of adventure, written with equal 
spirit and pictorial power. Basil Hjdl, by the way, figures in 
Christopher North*8 “Noctes Arabrosiauaa" jPictorial power, but 
of a laglier order, is also visible In Henry David Inglis*s “Solitary 
Walks through Many Landk’* and his other travel-books, in which 
a Avann l:)Vo of nature ana a strong sympathy with its loftier 
aspects secure the reader’s attention. Mrs. Trollope brought con- 
siderable literary skill and a caustic satire to enliven her sketches 
of America. She also UTote upon “'Belginin and VVestern Ger- 
many** and “Vienna and the Austrians ** and “Italy,** but I do 
not think that the student will be well advised to disturb the 
dusty slumber in which these books tranquilly rejioso. A book of 
travel from the pen of the younger Disraeli (the Earl of Beacons- 
ficld) would, judging from descriptive passages in “ Vivian Grey** 
and “Taucrocl,*’ haweg been very brilliant and farcinatin^, with as 
ninny paradoxes, pe^hap.^ as landscapes, but not doncient in 
accuracy of observation. In Charles Dickens*8 “ Aincrican Notes ** 
tljc descriptions of scenery are exaggerated, but individual oddities, 
as ihight be expected, are touched fii*mly and felicitously. Cliarles 
Kingsley a true poetic feeling, his knowl^lge of nature, and his 
intense sympathy, finely colour the pictures of wild Mexican 
scenery in liis “Westward Ho!** and in his one book of travel — 
“ At Last : A Christmas in the West Indies **(187 1), which sparkles 
v^Ui pure lights like a diamond. The student will fincf mucli 
flu^ and graceful writing, tampered with gentle sentiment, in 
Miss Kavjinaglfs “A Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies** 
(1858). Women seem to possess a special facility for writing 
agreeable travel-books ; as witness Miss Bird*s accounts of her 
visit to Hawaii and her journey across the Bocky Mountains ; 
Mrs. Brassey's of her yachting voyage round^ the world (“A 
Cruise in the SunUsanj," 1878) and her trip to 'Uie Jloly lind 
(“ Voyage jn the Mediterranean,** 1880)5 ana Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming*s of her travels in India and the Himalaya. Southern France 
found an appreciative visitor in Angus Reach Qaret and Olives,** 
1852), a clever and accomplished litterateur, who broke down 
through overwork at thirty-fiva Another novelist, of stronger fibre 
and more varied powers. Mr. Anthony Trollope, has found time to 
compile several books of travel, not less distinguished by shrewd- 
ness of perception and solid sense than by bis characteristic ease 
of style, in which he has related his personal experiences and 
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recorded bis obserTatioos in tbe West Indies, Norili Atnerica, 
Australia and New Zealand, and South Africa. Uis elder brother, 
Thomas Ado^hus Trollope, is the author of ^*A Summer in 
Brittany” andf “A Summer in Western Africa.” Mr. Hep worth 
Dixon has written picturesquely upon the Holy Land (which has 
also been described by Irbv and Mangles, Dr. Robinson. Dcim 
Stanley in his “Sinai and Pafestine,” Lieutenant Conder, ana “Rob 
Roy” Maegregor), New America, and Switzerland ; Mr. Mackenzie 
Wsulace is the* author of an exhaustive work, not purely topo- 
graphical, upon Russia : Sir Charles Dilke has sketched “Croater 
Britain,” tbe islands ana lands beyond the sea inhabited by English- 
peaking peoples. Iceland has attracted Dr. Robert Chambers, 
Captain R. Burton (“ Ultima Thule tfnd Loiti Dufferin (“ Lettere 
from High Latitudes”). Viyacity is tlie chief characteristic of Sir 
Francis He^’s “ Rough Notes taxen daring some Rapid Journeys 
across the ^mpas and among the Andes.” Charles Waterton, 
the naturalist, a man of infinite enthusiasm and coura^. has 
described bis “Wanderings in South America, the North-West 
of the IHuted States, and the Antilles” in quest of now or 
interesting forms of animal life ; and to Mr. H. W. Bates, another 
naturalist, the public owe a delightful vohime, “The Naturalist 
on the Amazon.” The glorious scenery and luxuriant vegetation 
of tbe Amazonian region have fascinated numerous adventurers : 
among others, Agassiz. W. T. Edwards, Herbert H, Smith, unci 
Alfred Wallace, tbe author of a very valuable work on “ The Mulcy 
Archipelago.” In 1845-49, Sir Austin Layard was led to uiK^pr- 
take a senes of explorations among the ruins of ancient NincA^eli, 
which led to various iiqportant discoveries; nor were the rescarclios 
of the late Mr, George oniith in 1866-72 and 1873-74 less siicce.ss- 
ful. The past history and antiquities of Babylonia have found 
copious illustration in thoAvorks of Rich, i^ir, it Ker Porter, Aiiis- 
wortli, Major Rcnnell, Sir II. Liyard, and Sir 11 . RawUnson ;^lU8 
course of the Tigris was cxplored^y Curtain Che.sm''^ 

The Inte Eliot Warburton, who perished in the“Ain:i ok ” in 1852, 
was the author of “ Tlio Crescent and the Cro.ss,” winch for thirty- , 
five years has enjoyed a considerable popularity. Nearly as long 
a lease of life haa*been granted to Harriet Martineau’s “Eastern 
Life, Fast and Present,” notwithstanding its straiiv of hazardous 
specttlatiop. Tbe scenery and native lif^ oL Polynesia have been, 
portrayed with a bold pencil by Herman Melville in }jg “ Typee ” 
a?.d “ Omot> ; ” ^ the Rev. W* Ellis in his “ Polynesianoketches 
by tbe Earl of Pembroke in “South-Boa Bubbles and by Lord 
George Campbell in his “Log-Book of the Cballenger/ The 
remarkable exjdoring voyage of tbe “ Challenger ” has also been 
recorded by Dr. Wyville Thomson. Were we about to form 
a standard library of travel, we should not fail to include in it 
Sir Charles Fellow’s “ Excursion in Asia ]MiDor ” and “ Ancient 
Lydia ; ” Mrs. Fostans’s “ CutcU ” (an accurate description of one 
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of the northern provinces of Western India); Sir John Francis 
liowring^a ** Kingdom and People of Siam;" and Mr. John 
Davis’s valuable “ Sketches of China " and his “ General Descrip* 
tion of the Empire of China and its Inhabitants.” With the last 
must, of course^ be placed Mr. Robert Fortune’s books on China, 
and Mr. George Wingrove Cooke’s, both telling of what their 
writers knew and saw. Lady Eastlake, while Miss Rigb^, pub> 
lished some gracefully written letters descriptive of a “ Residence 
on the Shores of the Baltic.” Our standard libaary should also 
contain the Narrative of the Voyages of the * Adventure’ and 


the * Beagle,”’ by Captains King and Fitzroy, and by Charles 
Darwin, the illustrious naturalist; Atkinson’s “ Oriental Siberia,” 
Spencers “ Travels in Circassia,” and William Gifford Palgrave’.s 
“Narrative of a Year’s Journey through Central and Eastern 
Arabia” (1862-63), v>hich he made in the di.sgui.se of a Mohamme- 
dan hakim. Nor must we forget Captain Wood’s “ TAvels to the 
Source of the Ozus," or the writings of Mr. T. W. Atkinson. An 
extensive literature has accumulated about our Arctic expeditions, 
the latest additions being Sir George Nares’s “Voyage of the 


'Albert and ' discovery in icyj-yb," ana uaptam Marjcnams 
“Great Frozen Sea.” With African discovery will always be 
associated the names of Captain R. P. Burton (“ Lake Regions 
of Central Africa”), Captain Speke (“Journal ofrihe Discovery of 
the Sources of the Nile,” 1863), Captain Grant (“ A Walk acro.ss 
Afric.%” 1864)^ Sir Samuel Baker Tie Albert Nyaiiza ” and “ The 
NRe Tributaries,” 1866-67), Dr. Livingstone (“Resciirchesin South 
Aliftca,” 1857, “Namxtivo of an hlxpedition to the Zambesi,” 1864. 
and “Last Journals,” 1875), Henry M. SUnley (“How I Fouiul 
Livingstone,” 1872, and “Through the Dark Continent,” 1878), and 
Lieutenant Cameron (“ Across Africa,” 1876). 

Among more recent works of travel I w^ould venture to recom- 
ii^d to the student Mtgor Burnaby’s “Ride to Khiva” and 
“wide tliroi^h A.sia Minor, Sir Samuel Baker’s “ Cy pru.s,” 
Lieutenant - Colonel Baker’s “Turkey in Europe” Sir J. D. 
Hooker’s “Journal of a Tour in hlorocco,” Mr. Boddam Whet- 


ham’s “Roraima and British Guiana,” Captain Gill's “Journey 
through China to Burmah,” Mrs. Scott Stevei^on’s “ Our Home 
in C]^rus,”aud Oswald Craufurd's “Portugal, Old and New.” 
Captain Burton is ope of the most indefatigable Olid independent 
of travellers, and his characteristic dogmatism lends a piquant 
flavour to his narratives, of which the latest is, I believe, “ Midian 
Revisited.” Mr. A. Wilson’s “Abode of Snaw” (the Himalaya), 
Mr. Drew’s “Cashmir Valley,” Mr. A. W. Hughes’s “Country of 
Beloochistan,” Captain Forbes’s “British Burmah,” C. Lambert’.s 
“Trip to Cashmere^” Mr- Val Prinsep’s “Imperial India,” and 
Commander Cameron’s “Our Future Highway to India,” must 
necessarily possess an interest for every intelligent citizen of that 
far-roaching imperial State which counts India among its de^teud- 
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encie& Butevery y^ar, nay, evervinonthy every v«ek,bnii£(s forth 
an ever-increasing crop of travel-book^ and there is no department 
of literature in which selection is more imperative or more dithcnlt 
Unless newcomers have something novel to tell of the peonle and 
places their predecessors have already described^ or something to 
any about corners of the world that have never bmore been visited 
(and these how few !), unless they can open up to us fresh channels 
of observation or renection, it will be as well to leave them undis- 
turbed in the ^nquil glory of the circulating library. 
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KNOLISH THEOLCOy, PnitOilWY, AKt) IklETAPlIYSICB ! 

A COUKBE OF KEADINO 

H COUPLE moral iiMlosopbv with theology because I do 
not Kce how it is possible tor a Christian stucfent to con- 
sider them sepamtely ; he can accept no ethical system 
which is not based upon the laws laid down by Chris- 
tianity. Nor con the trainingtof the moml nature be 
properly dissociated from the education of the spiritual nature; the 
tiigliest morality must bo that which is shaped and inspired by 
religious principles. A scheme of morals which makes no refer- 
ence to relkion, whether it be formulated by a Ben^.ham or a Stuart 
Mill, is, es Professor Blackie says, a very unnatural sort of divorce, 
and a plain sign of a certain narrowiie&s and incompleteness in 
th({ mental constitution of those who advocate it It is an 
attefhpt, moreover, to reverse tlio teaching of eighteen cen- 
turies ; nay, it is an attempt to revolt aga^st history and sv\ ecp 
aside that Christianity which makes sucli an attempt possible. 
I mean that, in so far as modem ethical systems differ front or 
are superior to tliose propounded by the ancient moralists,^ the 
difference, the suporionty, is due to that gradual elevation of’ the 
staiSanl of thought and sentiniestt which Christianity lias effcctctL 
“The fouutain*,of all the nobler morality is inonil inspiration 
from wititin, and the feeder of this ftuiutnin is Cod.” 

It is to be wished that the study of tlieology and moral philo- 
sophy entered more largely aud more frequeutly^Jthan it does into 
our plans of intellectual culture and our educational courses. 
How that can be cdlqd “the higlier education” whieh deliberately 
ignores the investigation* of the problem of the great^t impor- 
tance to thelndividual and to the society of which he is.a memoer, 
I do not profess to understand* The issues in reprd to a man’s 
ultimate destiny* to his origiiL to his work in life— the “ why,” 
the “whence,” the “whither, the questions which affect tlie 
constitution of society, and govern a man's relation to his fellows, 
weald seem to be not inferior in Interest, not less in valne, than 
discussions of ilia agrarian laws of Rome or the polity of 
the Greek commouwwths* It may be pointed out, moreover, 
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tliaty these subjects having naturally attracted tbe attention ol 
the finest intellects he who takes no account of them neccssarilv 
remains ignorant ot much which is areatest and best in English 
literature. And this reminds me of the difficulty of the task I 
undertake in attempting to sketch a course of reading in them. 
Not only does the vastness of the field to be traversed put me at a 
disadvantage, but 1 am called to sit in judgment, as it were, upon 
men whose latcliets (not to speak profanely) 1 feel unworthy to 
unloosa The tender must understand, therefore, that the follow* 
ing remarks are ofiered with jprof%nind deference ; that they do 
not aspire to be accepted as cntical ; tlmt they are intended only 
as viaicatiim of the nature e{ |he authorities which be s]}oula 
consult They siiggest a tolerably elaborate scheme of reading, 
and the student must contract it according to li^ needs. It is 
based, moreover, on the supposition that, before entering upon it» 
he will have gone through one or two text-books upon each of the 
two great subjects vrhicn ifeomprehends.' 

1 shall again adopt, as nearly as possible, a chronological order. 
And that you may get a notion of the state of English theology 
at that stage of the lief ormation which was reached in the reign 
of Henry VIII., I recommend, to begin with, Bishop Latimer^a 
“ Sermons.’* They are pleasant reading, for the stylo is homely 
and clear, witJiSil lustrations Which are always familiar and often 
amusing ; the teaching is practical, and enforced by many shrewd 
and sensible remarks. It lh a characteristic of our literature that 
\i flowered all at once^ attained at a sudden lK)und to the higlipst 
excellence : and that the age which, within less than a cerfiiiry 
of the estu oils b merit (^f Caxton’s printing-jiress under the shadow 
of WestmiiKster Abbey, gave us Spenser and Shakespeare, gave 
us also llichard Hooker and Lord Bacon. Hooker’s treatise Of 
theXawA of Ecclesiastical PolitVj” begun (I Kupposcl about 15P0 
and finished about 1599 — bo died in 1600 — is one of tfiose master- 
pieces which, 1 fear, low rea<l, anfi everybody talks nboiit. It is 
essentially a wonderful book— w^mderful in the »olid»t; and forco 
of its arguments, the wise liberality of its sentiments, tlie 8tat**Ii- 
ness of its eloquence. The present writer first met with it, along 
with many otheir' choice old authors, in tho library of an old 
Devonshire parsonage, and he well remembers the delight with 
which heiolfnfred nn the rhythmical haynoityof its periods. Ho 
was still in -his boyhood, and, of course, much of it^he did but 
imyierfectly understand or appreciate ; but it was Uiit the less a 
revelation to him di a world of thought, of tho existence of which 
he had had no conception. Hooker’s treatise is so broad in. its 
plan, that, while professedly vindicating tbe lawfulness of Episco- 
pacy,* it really includes a statement of all the principles on which 

' Such M OeotigB Henry Lewci't **BtogrA]>biciil H islory of Phno»ophy,”ftpd 
Dr. ^I'hewcllk **Leetares m the Hittoiy vl Moral PliiloBOphy in KagUnd.” 
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onr moral and political aystema should be grounded. It is a 
grand and irrefra^ble defence of, and plea tor, law and order, 
and at the same time a protest a^inat an v attempt of Authority 
to put down Reason.^ ” Hooker, says Hallam, **£ke most great 
moral writers both of antiquity ana of modem ages, rests his 
positions on one solid basis, the eternal obligation of natural law.*’ 
He adds :— ** He stood out at a yast height above his predecessors 
and contemporaries in the English Church, and was, perhaps, 
first of our writers \\ ho had any considerable ac^aintance mth 
the philosophers of Greece, not merely displayed in quotation, of 
which others may have sometimes set an example, but in a spirit 
of rejtlection and comprehensiverips^which the study of antiauity 
alone could have infused>* Elsewhere Hallam speaks ot his 
magnificent diction. stately and gittceful/* he says, “is the 
inarch of his periods, so various the fall of his musiem cadenc&s 
upon the oar, so rich in images, so condensed in sfintences, so 
grave and noble liis diction, so little 4S there of vulgarity in his 
racy idiom, of pedantry in his learned phrase, that I know not 
whetlior any later writer has more adminably displayed the capa- 
cities of our language, or produced passages more worthy of com- 
parison with the splendid monuments of antiquity.” ^ 

Eleven years after the publication of the first part of Hooker^s 
** Ecclesiastical Polity” appeared "The Two B^kea of Francis 
Bacon, of the Proficiencie and Advancement of Learning, Divine 
and Human.” These in 1623 were translated into Latin (and 
expanded) os the "De Augmentis Scientiamm, Libri ix.,” and, so 
traifelated and expanded, they form a portion of his magnum opus, 
the ‘Tnstauratio Magn^ or Great Ileconstrujtionof Science.” Bacon 
wrote in Latin, believing that it was more permanent than those 
" modern lan^jiiages which would one day play the bankrupt with 
books,** but his wTitinra have frequently been translated, and arc 
acccssiblo in Bohn’s " Standard Library.” The " Advancement ” 
should, of courae. be read in Bacon's own English, which, if less 
stately than HooKor’s, is rich and strenuous. The first book en- 
larges on tlie excellence of knowledge, and explains that the de- 
fects commonly ascribed to it originate in human errors, in the 
mistaken choice of subjects of stuay, or in unwi^ modes of defil- 
ing with them. Knowledge was not to be sought, he said, as if 
it were a couch wl^preon a searching and restless sji^rit might 
repose ; or a terrace fo^a wandering and variable mind to walk 
up and dosAi with a fair prospect ; or a tower of statafor a proud 
mind to raise itself upon ; or a fort or commanding ground for 

i*It U iaieratting to oompoTO bis dofeooo of *'ibo tiar of reMoo and 
leibning** with Diyden’t invaotivo agdnti toaaoti in hit **Beligio Ijdci." 
wbare it is but as the ** dim uncertain light ** of moon and staru 

* The ** Bcwlesiistical Polity” is in el^t books ; the present sixth book is 
beUeved not to be Hooker's, and the aeveuth and eighth did not have the 
benefit of his revision. The first fonr aro the best 
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strife and contention ; or a sliop for profit or sale ; bnt as a rieli 
storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man's 
estate. Having vindicated the dignity of learning, Bacon, in the 
second book, proceeds to survey the whole field ol human know- 
ledge, and to inquire what parts thereof lie fresh and waste, and 
not improved and converted by the industry of man ; to tlie end 
that such a plot, made and recorded to memory, may both minister 
light to any public designation and also serv^ to excite voluntary 
endeavours. He divides knowledge into the three branches of 
history, poetry, and philosophy, which he refers to the three parts 
of man’s understanding, memory, imagination, and reason ; and 
having examined what 1ms been jpone in eacli^ he comments upon 
revealed religion, and proceeds to shew the inquirer the course 
or path be should follow in his endeavour to compass a cultivated 
mind ; the right path being that by which we can most easily con- 
tribute to tiie stock of human learning something worth labouring 
for, something that will prove to the glory of the Creator and the 
relief of man’s estate. 

Bacon’s object in the Instauratio,” as the title intimates, was 
to efi'cct a reneival or repair of human knowledge. Wo see that 
in the ** Dignity and Advancement of Learning ” no has laid down 
the ground-plan ; he has proved the existence of deficiencies, and 
he lies systeinalised and arranged the work to be done. In the 
“Norum Organum” (1620), of which only tlie first part wa.s com- 
pleted after the labour of thirty years, he exjiounds the “ now 
method” bv wliich defects were to be remedied and the treasury 
of knowledge enlarged. This is done in a scries of aphoiiflfins 
(spread over tAvo boolm) anwnged in logical sequence, ana leading 
naturally the one to tTie other, like a succession of terraces. The 
first is the keynote, clow, or foundation of the whole Baconian 
philpsophy, and though trite enough now, wn% w'hcii fimt uttered, 
a revelation. 

Alan, the servant and interpreter of Nature, can do md under- 
stand no further than he has, either in art or ii^coiit nnplation, 
observed of the order .and method of Nature. Hninaii power 
and human science are coincident The dominion of men over 
things depends aipon the arts and sciences ; because to govern 
Nature you must first obey her. The cause and root of all tlie 
evils in the scfences was this, that while mey ig>iorant)y wondered 
at and vaunted the powers of the humfin mind, they forbore to 
seek its true aids. How little assistance had the u^ful arts oIh 
tained from science! how little had science benefited by the 
labours of practical men I And whence arose such vagueness, §uch 
sterility in the physical systems hitherto presented to the world I 
Not certainly from anything in Nature itself^ for the steadfast- 
ness and regularity of the laws that govern it clearW mark them 
out as objects of certain and precise knowledge. N()t from want 
ef ability in the inventors of those systems, many of whom AAcre 
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men of tlie htgheet genius of tlie ages in wliicli they flourished. 
No ! it arose solelv from the perverseness and ineuflicieiicy of tlia 
methods that had been pursued. Idefl had sought to create a 
world from their own conceptions) to draw from their own minds 
all the materials they umde use of ; but if, instead of doing so, 
they had consulted experience and observation, they would have 
had facts and not opinions for the ground- work of their reason* 
ingySnd have ultimately attained to a knowledge of the 

laws that govern the inaterial world. What was necessary llacou 
defined to be that men should be slow to generalise, going from 
particular things to those w'hich are but a single stei) more geue- 
itil, rising from those to othera ci a broader scope, and so on 
until they came to uiiiversals. Tiiis is the true and untried way* 
(Anil. xix. et sea.) 

Ho proceeded to dwell on the distinction between the idola 
or *Mdols’' of the Jiiiinnn mind and the ideas of the hivine. Of 
the latter it is sjiid Except ye become as little children, yo 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” And adopting tlio 
apostolic language he exclaimed : — ^‘‘Little<liildren, keep yourselves 
from idols.” These “ idols ” or <lelusjons of tlie understanding 
he divided into— (i.) Idols of the Trile{ldda Trifrus\ those belong- 
ing to mankin<l as a whole, to mun as a nice or trib^ It is falsely 
assortefl that human sense is the mecisure or stai(.dard of things, 
whereas, on the contrary, all perceptions, whether of the sense or 
of the mind, are according to the analogy of man, and not acconl- 
ing to the analogy of the universe ; and the human intellect 
to >ie rays of things is as an unequal mirror, which mixes its 
own nature with the nature of thingS)lmd s^ distorts and spoils it. 
(s.) Idols of ili/e Cave {Idola Speem) : these are the s{)0cial weak- 
nesses of the individual, and are only too efiectual in prejudicing 
his search after truth. (3.) Idols of the Market-place Udola /brt), 
the creations of prejudice ^ things not as they arc r>ut as they 
are re[)rosented by tlioccoinm^ii talk of the markot-placc, the 
gossip of the u;prld ; and (m) Idols of the Theatre (Idola Theatri)^ 
ideas accepted on the autliority of men who have plaved distin- 
guished parts in the world's theatre — videos accepted from the 
dogimitic teaching of philosophers, because as rgn^ny philosophies 
as have been received or discovered, so many plays have in truth 
been acted, creating qcenic and unreal worlds. • 

Having set the iuquirdlr on his guard against these tdola^ Bacon, 
in his secoifd book, explains that inductive method.” by which 
alone truth can bo attained. Kverything must be put to the test 
of experience ; no fact must be accepted as such until it has been 
proved by experiment In Nature* whatever is, is so under certain 
conditions, some of which are only accidental, while others are 
essential. The diflerencs must be carefully ascertained. When 
this process has been applied to a number of facto, we are in a 
position by a comparitton of the resnlto to determine one of the 
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hw8 by tvliUb Nature is governed. And when we know tiie laws 
(/oilmen) and perceive tbe real unity of Nature in materials appar- 
ently dissimilar* we can jgo on to further ex:|>evimeut The search 
after these eternal and immutable laws or forms he describes as 
constituting ** metaphysics.” but that after the intermediate laws* 
which are not fundmnental, constitutes physics/' 

The study of Nature* therefore, b to be so conducted os to vield 
—(a) Axioms or laws dedPuced irom experiment; and 09} New 
experiments deduced from these axioms. As the foundation of 
all kno\vlcd| 7 o, we need a coni]^tent natural and experimental 
history," which can be obtained only by a ** true and legitimate in- 
duction.” In pursuing our investigations into the laws or/oi’mo'* 
wo must examine each “ nature *^or thing in a succession of ways, 
taking every case as an “instance” (insiantia) or indication of its 
possussion ^of certain oualitics, and examining them in groups* 
As, for example, heat : the “ instances Ojgrccing” are not as rays of 
tiio sun* but vapours, subterranean air, and the like ; these we 
duly tabulate. Then we pass on to “ negative instances ” rays of 
the moon* m 3 'S of the snn in mid air, cold vapmirs, all of winch 
are arranged in a second table. In a third we place the 
imiauticB which have more orle^^s of the “nature” under exa- 
mination, noting the relative increase or decrease in the same 
subject ; this m the Table of Degrees, or Compamlivo Table. 
And so wo continue through twenty-seven tables or of 

until, by analysis and comparison, we can make from 
them an induction, and gjither in the first liarvo.st of our natjpnt 
and persevering labours. Such, in brief, is nn outline of ihillon's 
exi>criincntal philosophy* which threw open the domains of Nature 
to the enterprise of man. It was no part of ii s work to accumulate 
resulla: bis special province was to explain liow they might l>e 
Bcciirod, and to stimulate the mind of man to utidertriko tlio task* 
“Be strong in hope,” lie said, “and do not fancy that our ^ Jn- 
stauratlo* w something inhinte aiftl beyoxd liumanrca; h, when, in 
truth, it is mindful alike of mortality and hunmnily. 'i does not 
expect to accomplish its work in the course of a single age, but 
leaves it to the process of the ages. T/istly* it seeks for science* 
not boastfully, within the little cells of the human intellect, but 
humbly in the range of the wide, wide world.”*— For tlic student’s 
information, it should be added that f^U scieptific men are not 
agreed upon the value of Bacon s method as a guide in science* 
holding tnat in some important particulars it is essentially wrong, 
and that it is the Newtonian method which has been the jiarent 
of Modem Philosophy.^ 

1 shall be accusea, perhapS| of stretching the term Moral 
Pliiiosophy ” too far when I include under it llobert Burton's 
“Anatomy of Melancholy, by Democritus junior.” But it con- 


^ Set Jefons's “ rriuciples of Scieoce,'' vol ii., pauim ^ 
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Biders the moral as well as the phydcal and intelleetual aspects of 
a disease from which the author nimself appears to have suffered 
acutelyi for which in this wise and witty book he would seem to 
have provided a palliative, if not a cure. It was published in 


freely : the extent of Sterne’s ihdi^tedhess is well known. There 
U much original matter, however ; and, quaintly ni' it is expressed, 
its wit and shrewdness invest it with a perennial charm. I can 
hardly describe it a book to be “studied,” in the ordinary sense 
of the word ; and though Dr. «|.ihMon speaks of it as “the only 
book that ever took him *6ut of bed two hours sooner than he 
wislied to rise.” I suspect that most readers will be content to 
take it in instalments. 'A bettor companion for a summer holiday 
no one need desire, as you can dip into it here and there for five 
minutes, or ten, or sixty, without thd interest being in any way 
diminished. And it is a book of which you never otow weary, 
which you can read a second time and a third, aye, a fourth and a 
fifth, without any sense of fatigue, without any focling tliat the 
page has lost its freshness, llazlitt says In reading a book 
which is on old favourite with me, I not only have the pleasure of 
imagination and of a critical relish of the work, but the pleasures 
of memory added to it.” These are the ple^isures which you taste 
on each reperusal of the old-world-flavoured periods of Democri- 
timjunior ; you enjoy again the sentiments they first suggested, 
renvo the associations they first created. Gray’s ideal oi happi- 
ness was to lie on the sofa and read new novels ; give me the shaao of 
a sprotading beech on a summer afternoon, with a glimpse of the sea 
in the distance, and Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancnolyf on my knee ! 

The “Sermons” of Bishop Hall (of Norwich), wdio died in i6j6, 
ai'O instinct with an animated eloquence, and diversified by 
passages that breathe a ^enuinf strain of poetical feeling. Under 
the head of “fTlioolo^’^ John Milton claims a place, in right of 
his “Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” long lost, but recovered in 
1623, and x>ubllshed under the editorship of Bishop Sumner, who 
translated it into English. Milton professes to^ prove hi&system 
from the Bible alone ; but liis inferences are often without Justi- 
fication. Macaulay’s criticism is as follows: — “Some of the 
heterodox 4pctrincs whiem he avows seem to have excited consider- 
able amazement, particularly his Arianism and his theory on the 
subject of polygamy. Yet we can scarcely cofaceive that any per- 
son could nave read the * Paradise Lost’ without suspecting nim 
of the former, nor do we think that any reader acquainted 
with the history of his life ought to be much startled at the latter. 
The opinions which he has expressed respecting the nature of the 
Deity, the eternity of matter, and the ob^rvation of the Sabbath, 
laight^ we think, nave caused more just surprise.” 


1021, ana betore its autnors aeatn in 1039 passed torougu nve 
editions. From its store of classical quotations, in^nious images, 
apt illustrations, and pithy sayings, hiter writers nave borrowed 
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In i6si, Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, who, in hb early 
manhood had emoyed the friendslii{> of Bo^n, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. and Fen Jonson, published his Leviathan, or the 
Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth. Ecclesiastical and 
Civil,** a book of original and independent thought, which the 
Bishops railed at and Parliament formally oeusur^ not because 
of its erroneous philosophy, but because its principles were sup- 
posed to be antagonistic \ r " established authority.” It is divid^ 
into four mrfc:— I. Of Man; 2. Of Commonwealth; 3. Of a 
Christian Commonwealth ; 4. Of the Kingdom of Darkness. In 
the first part, ** inan’M nature ” is defined as ** the sum of his natural 
powers,” while his mental pCAvop ore classified as co^tive^ ima- 
gtTuUive or conceptive^ and motive. Our senses receive impres- 
sions from external objects^ with which they deal by moans of the 
cognitive faculty. According ns they are produced by the senses 
our conceptions succeed 0110 another, and we give names to them 
to assist our inctnory. All knowledge of two kinds : original^ 
which we owe to observation and memory ; and science, which is 
the knowledge of names and propositions derived from under- 
standing. Both amount to nothing more than experience — the 
expcriciico which obtain from things witboui, the experience 
w hich wo acquire from the proper use of names in language, 
llobbos proceeds to argue that truth and a true proiKiaitiou are 
one and tiie same, and that knowledge is the evidence of truth ; 
he defines conscience as a man*s opinion or belief in the veracity 
of that wliich ho oSsserts. The motive powers are those of^he 
heart, acted on and infiueiiced by the impressions received thrmgli 
the senses. All conccy^itions are bruin-motives originating in ex- 
ternal Ciiuses, When they favour and promote the vital move- 
ment, they are called, and the objects producing them are called, 
pleasant ; when they retard it, they are called puinfuL The 
former are objects of love, the latter objects of aversion ; and 
every man calls that which pJca.sts bin/ and iliat which 
he dislikes evil Absolute goodness, gooiine.ss wjfthou' relation 
or proportion, is impossible. Things can be only relatively good ; 
even tne goodness of God being His goodness to us simply as w^e 
understand and tseceivo it. 

Starting from those principles, Hobbes builds up what is known 
as the ISelfish i^stem of philosophy, in w]|)icluoer notions of right 
or wrong are made to depend upon our views of self-ii4ere.st, every 
man's self-leve being the mainspring of fais thoughts, action^ and 
feelings. i*ity is ‘imagination or fiction of future calamity to 
ourselves, proceeding from the sense of another man's calamity ; 
that when it lighteth on such as we think have not deserved the 
same, the compassion is greater, because then tliore appeareth 
more probability that the stime may happen to us ; for the evil 
that happcnelh to an innocent man may happen to every man. 
But when we see a man suffer for great crimes, which we cattBOt 
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easily think will fall upon outscItcs, the pity is the )e^ And 
tlierefore men are apt to pity those whom they love ; for whom 
they love they think worthy of good, and therefore not worthy of 
ealamity. I'hence it is also that men pity the vices of some 
persons at the first sight only, out of love to their as^ct The 
contrary of pity is hardness of heart, proceeding either from slow* 
ness of imamnation, or some extreme great oninions of their own 
exemption from the like calamity, or from hatred of all or most 
men. A similar exposition is furnished of the* other possiona 
Love, for example, lias a selfish motive ; it is simply the desire of 
a certain object for our own gratification. And when we laugh, it 
is from a sense of our 8ui)eriori^r t« somebody. 

This narrow philosophy, Vhicli strikes at the root of all that Is 
best and loftiest in hum^n nature, Hobbes, in his work, ^*De 
Corpore Politico,’* applied to the b^y politic. He aifirmed the 
natural equality of men, and their right to an cqiial possession of 
all things. Piut difiedng as they do in strength and passions, 
while each thinks well of himself but hates to see the same 
egotism in others, they fall into contention. In this natural 
liberty the state of man is a state of war, and therefore irresis- 
tible might is right. He is thus forced into the adoption of civil 
institutions as a mdibs of self-defence, and sacnfices some of Ills 
rights in order to preserve the others. Alight kidng right in the 
state of nature, one man inidit acquire the rights of conquest 
over another, ju.st as we have clone over the lower animals. Con- 
quest, or else mutual agreement, has led to the establishment of 
vaiihms sy.stem8 of government, such as the monarchic.<il, aiisto- 
cratical, and democratical. To Hobbes tlie monarchical seemed 
to olTor the most advantages, or perhaps it is more correct to say, 
the fewest disadvantages. 

The views propounded by Hobbes, materialistic in morale and 
absolutist in ^>litics, were clnillenged by numerous pens, as Cud- 
worth, Shaftesbury, BAsihop Butler, Lord Kamos, and Stewart 
Their uiisoni'Alncss i.s now generally admitted. But all critics 
agree iu admiring the force and lucidity with which tliey are 
stated; and the student who would trace the histoiic^l develop- 
ments of moral philosophy in England must undoubtedly make 
himself acquaint^ with his writing'), liunie, however, has passed 
a severe condemnation up«m them. Their politics, be says, are fitted 
only to enepumgo tyranny^ their ethics to encourage licentiousness. 

Though an enemy to religion, he partakes nothing -of the spirit 
of scepticism, but is as positive and aogmritlca) as if human reiison, 
and his reason in particular, could obtain a thorough conviction 
in these subjects. Clcameas and propriety of style are the chief 
^oxjiellences of Hobbes’s writings.” Hume, however, omits to state 
tliat the philosopher’s mind Was essentially strung and original ; 
that lie owed nothing to any predecessor ; that ail his coin came 
^tti of his own mint The metal may not have been of the besti 

■ - 'v ' ' 
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but the die xm sharply wrought and the impression clean cui It 
is one of the recommendations of such books as **Tbe lieviathan ^ 
that it compels its readers to think ; for we are^ apt to glide into 
a sleepy state of mind if we read always to acquiesce and never to 
dispute. 

Ihe itiflnence of Bacon is apparent in the works of the Hon, 
Itobert Boyle (162^^-91), one of the founders of the Royal {Society, 
a man of an ingenious mind, with a quick observant faculty. His 
reflections are oeuerally sound and sensible, but an entire absence 
of literary skillnas been fatal to the longevity of his writings. It 
is not enough that a man should have something to soy ; he should 
know how to say it so that men will be willing or compelled to 
listen. His Occasional liefl^ctrbns ivpon Sovcnil Subjects seem 
to liave suggested some of the magazine essays “ concerning thi^ ” 
and “concerning that,” which are now so popular. Tlmy wore 
ridiculed by Swift in his “ Meditations upon a IlroomsticL” His 
“ Christian Virtuoso ” is, hojivever, a book of higher calii»ro. It is 
to the credit of John Ray (1628-1705), the mitiiralist tliat by his 
once popular work on “The Wisdom of Ood Manifested in the 
^V''orks of the Creation” he suggested to Tuloy the idea of his 
“ Natural Theology/’ and did much to fonnulato and make clear 
that “argument from design,” wliicli later reosoners have used 
with so much effect In this connection I may mention the great 
Ihiglisli riatonift, Dr. Henry More (^1614-87), because Ire was fond 
of enlarging in his works on the Divine teaching of the visible 
WH)rld. ^fore, during his residence at Cambridge, read Phito 
eagerly, and the New Flatonists, Plotinus and lamolichus, jritli 
tlieir refined mysticisms, and the Florentine Platonists, until ho 
was completely satura^d with a form of religious philosopliy now 
known as Christian Platonism.' He was only twenty-eight when 
he published his “ PJatonica ; or, a PJatonical Song of the 

JSou);” in four books. Five years later (1647)^8 reissued it, with 

f irefaces and interpretations, unth^r the,titlo of Pliilasophical 
*oems.” Tliese arc four in number :— i. Psychozoia i/ Th^ Life 
of the Soul ”); 2. Psyc/iaihanasiaC* The Immortality of ihe Soul.” 
annexed to which is a metrical “ ISssay upon the Infinity of Worlds 
out of riatonical Principles ”); 3. A nfipgychopanuychia A Con- 
futatioii of the Sl^ep of the Soul after Death/’ to which is arijendcd 
“ Ihe Pre-Existency of the Soul ” *) : and 4. Antimonop^ychia (“ A 
Confutation of the Unity of Souls,” with ‘a *' Paraphrase upon 
Apollo's Answer concerning Plotinus his Soul departed this Life 
Thei»c poems throu^out are written in the Spenserian stanza, but, 
unfortunately, without the exquisite Spenserian fancy and music. 
There are occasional fine passages, but the verse is genemlly 

1 A fanciful theory, to which we owe Wordxworih’e magnificent ode on 
* ' The Intimation! of Immortality in Childhood. '* 

3 He was also largely influonoed hy Tauler^a **Theologia Oermanies,” s 
book which had a strong aitwtion for Luther. 
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involved, and barren, while the meaning could hardly^ Itnvo 
been not at but {or the notes and interpretations supplied by'More 
hims^ 

** Nor ladies* loves, nor knights* brave martial deeds, 

Y wrapt in rolls of bid aniiquiiie ; 

But th* inward fountain and the unseen seeds, 

From whence are these, and wbat so under eye 
Doth fall, or is record in memorie, 

Pspehe^ ril sing. Psyche ! frdiin thee they sprong, 

O life of Time and nil Alterity ! 

The life of lives instill his nectar strong. 

My soul t* inebriate, while 1 sing Psyche's song." 

A careful and lucid examii^ationf' of ’More’s philosopLico-rcligious 
system will be found in Principal Tulloch’s “ Rational Theology 
and Christian Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth Century.” 
Principal Tulloch says ; — “ More’s writings, largely as they bulk in 
his life, and deeply interesting as some of them are to the religious 
and philosophical student, have long chased to exert any influence. 
They never became literature. None of them have even attained 
the sort of dignified prominence accorded to Cudworth’s 'Intel- 
lectual System,’ whicli is eminently one of those books wliich 
people agree in highly respecting without thinking of reading. 
As to their reception in his own ago, . . . some of the most char- 
acteristic seem to liavo been the most popular, afM amongst these 
may bo mentioned the ‘Antidote against Atheism,’ Jiis first jiroso 
publication, in 1652, and tlio essay on the ‘Immortality of the 
So^V along with his two extended treatises, the ‘Grand Mystery 
of Godliness’ and tJio ‘Mysterv of Iniquity,’ the former of which 
w’as published in tlio year of the Restoration, and the latter four 
years later. Rut of all his writings, the only one which can be said 
to have retained any literary popularity, or to be commendable to 
theinodoin reader^ is his ‘Divine Dialogues.’” 'Dr. lilair, in liis 
“Lectures on Rhetoric,” charaqicrises this volume as “one of the 
most remarkable in the^ English language. Tliough the style be 
now in some Ifieasuro obsolete, and the speakers bo marked with 
the academic stiffness of those times, yet the dialogue is animated 
by a variety of character and a sprightliness of conversation beyond 
wliat are commonly met with in writing of this kind.” In Prin- 
cipal Tulloch’s opinion, the “ Divine Dialogues ” are the most 
interesting and readable of all More’s works, andf they have cer- 
tainly this advantage, that they present all the leading features of 
his theosophic system. A man must have a great deal of time on 
his hands, and an extraordinary capacity for digesting the aridest 
food, if he can read through the “ Philosophical Poems,” which 
have very little of poetry and not much of philosophy } but the 
student ehould certainly make an effort to master the “ Dialogues.” 

To the Cambrid^ School of Rational Theologians, of which 
More was so illustrious a member^ 1 shall refer hereafter. I must 
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AOWf in due obsemnce of chronological order, direct the atudent’a 
sttentioQ to Bishop Jeremy Taylor (161^-67). uho, horu a year 
before Heni^ More, died twenty years before him. Tlie son of a 
poor Cambridge barber, he was educated at a free school ; entered 
Caius College as a sizar or poor scholar ; took holy orders ; 
preached at St Fours ; attracted the attention and secured the 
iriendship of Archbishop Laud, whoso chaplain he became ; was 
made rector of Uppingln^, and one of the King's chnolatns ; 
adhered to the Royal cause, and was deprired of his living'; 
published his " Episcopacy Asserted/* and, at the ago of twenty- 
nine, was rewarded with the degree of D.I).; euaured a short 
imprisonment ; was befriended by Lord and Lady Carbory, of 
Golden Qrove, near LlanvilAngjsl, ip which quiet Carmarthen- 
shire village he lived for some peaceful years, and wrote his 
“Liberty of Prophesying/* his “Great Exemplar/* his “Holy 
Living,** his “ Sermons/* his “Golden Giovo** manual of devotion, 
his “ IJnum Necessuriuin,|* his “Diictor Dubitantium, or the 
Ride of Conscience in all lier General Measures ;** at the Kestora- 
tion was made Bishop of Down and Connor, with Dromoro ; and 
closed a laborious, bolv, and chequered life, darkened by much 
domestic aflliction, in i&7,the year of the publication of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost/’ Of all our theological and devotional writers, 
Taylor is perhaps the most attractive. Ho could not write 
poetry, but he %roto prose like a poet, with a poet's richness of 
fancy, a poet’s copiousness of imagery, and a poet’s ear for the 
melody ol language. Says Hazlitt “ llis writings arc more like 
line poetry than any other prose whatever : they arc a chond 
in praise of virtue, and a hymn to the Spirit of the Universe.** 
I’or myself, I read aad re-read tJicm, with an ever-di>e|>cning 
sense of the beauty of their ideas and the felicity of their language. 
The “ Uoly Living and Dying'* is almost perfect as a manual of 
devotion. As fC»r the “ Sermons ** and the “ Life of Clirist/' they 
make the finest reading imaginable. lyrical 

graces of expression, which linger in the memory ]ik strains of 
rememliered music. Elsewhere, sjicaking of Jeremy J’aylor as 
divine, writer, preacher, and theologuiu, 1 have remark ttl that in 
nil four capacities he exhiVnted the same wonderful aflluenco of 
diction, richness hnd solidity of thought, copiousness and variety 
of illustration.- In all he exhibited the same well-balanced judg- 
ment and dislike of extremes— a dislike i^liibh somotimos 
him, after the utterance of a strong statement, to cnirilify it in a 
later work. * In all Jie exhibited the same liberal and enlightened 
spirit, and the same disregard of forces when balanced against 
verities. As to his styles the mind, the music’* breathing id it 
commands universal admiration. When every deduction 
been made by the most censorious, when we have admitted his 
occasional exuberance, the confusion of his images, his introduc- 
tion of what to our modem taste seems grotesque and ofTonsivei 
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he remains beyond all question one of the three or four greatest 
masters 6t English prose. Wtm is a harmony, a rich rhythmical 
movement, in his sentences which cannot be surpassed. They 
have the '‘swellina-note” and sonorous cadences of the organ. 
More plastic than the rhetoric of Oibbo^ his style is more sweep- 
ing than that of Hooker, and more majestic than that of South. 
Sir Thomas Browne approaches Taylor nearer than does any other 
English writer, but he lacks his poetical sensibilities and his pic- 
turesque ^lusiveness. This allusiveness, as the student will not 
fail to remark, is one of liis most striking features. Images, 
similes, metaphors, illustrations, came to him naturally from the 
treasures of his reading, his experience, and his observation. Yet 
not less striking Is the granrieuv of his conceptions. He seems 
to have lived always in a itigii pure atmo^here of thouglit The 
greatest ideas were his ordinary food. lie dealt with thorn as 
easily as meaner minds deal with their little confmonplaces. 
Pathos, terror, sublimity, tenderness, each chord of the manifold 
lyre, ho touched with equal skill. Ho was roaster alike of the 
serene pencil of Claude and the deep vivid colouring of Salvator 
Rosa, ile couhl paint scenes which even Dante could hardly 
equal for horror or Spenser for sweetness. 

Of the “ Holy Living and Dying,” the most popular of Taylor’s 
works— the most popular (as it is incomparably, the best) of all 
English devotional works— it is difficult to siieak in adequate 
terms of praise. How many hearts have been soollicd by its 
pages ! Iiow many consciences have been touched ! How many 
SOTO have boon encouraged and lifted up ! When John Wesley 
had road the chapter on “ Purity of Intention,” he was so moved, 
so overcome, that tlionccforth he resolved to dedicate all his life 
to God, all his thoughts and words and actions, being thoroughly 
coiivincod tliat there was no medium, but that qvery part of life 
must cither be a sacrifice to God or to himself.” It iias been* not 
inaptly said that the Holy Living and Dying ” are the “ Paradise 
Lost and Regained” of devotionm literature, with their sublime 
strain softened by the simpler beauty of the Christian “ Allegro" 
and “ Pensoroso.’*^ With Kcblo wo are ready to say, “ Audiamus 
jam ilium bene beateque vivendi ac moriendi ^ntistitem.” To 
the sick, the despondent, the weary, the broken spirit, the faint- 
ing heart, the trustfqji soul, the blitheness of yoath|ithe contented- 
ncss of old age, the ospitatlon of manhood, they bring a blessing 
and a lialid. In those wonderful pages Taylor spotiks as if his 
ILns had been touched with a live coal from the altar of God. 
Tiipy glow with light and warmth ; they are bright with heaven s 
suimine ; they seem to throb with soft echoes of heavenly music. 
^AIl images of rural delight; the rose and the lUy ; the lark at 
heaven's gate ; the various accidents of sun and shade ; the 
shadows of trees, the gilding of clouds, the murmuring of waters, 
Hhatever charms the eyc^ or oomTorts the hearty or cnduints the 
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•ar. u eolleeted in these idctoree reliffioas chamct.er.% And 
with all this sweetness there is,!||||p^ ^^ith all hU 

strictness of discipline there is ndlKeticism. If Ta>ior appeal 
to the heart and the soul, he appeals dao to the intellect, tlie 
understanding. He is invariamy practical and genuine ; his 
earnestness never evaporates into a vague and dreamy entUu- 
sxasm. 

William Cfaillinp^orth ^1602-44), who had Laud for his god- 
father in baptism but not in theological belief, at one time joined 
the Boman Church ; repented and returned to the Church of 
England; after which, m 1637, he published his ^^Keligion of 
Protestants : A Safe Way to J&lvation." The student will find an 
outline of its argument, which Is large and liberal, in the Rev. 
John Hunt’s “ History of Iteligious Tliought” Its three principal 
points are ! that appeal in theological disputes can be made only 
to Scripture ; that no Church has t)io gift of infallibility } that 
all the essential tenets the Christian’s faith are embodied in 
the Apostles’ Creed. It was one of the very earliest and most 
powerful pleas for tliiit religious tolerance which Jeremy l^ylor 
also advocated in bis ** Liberty of Prophesying.” 

To the Cambridge School of Rational or Moderate Theologians*— 
or, as we may more fitly call them, Religious Liberals— belonged 
Dr. Ralph Cni^orth (1617-88), who for some thirty years w'os 
Regius rrofesscir of Hebrew at Cambridge. Wo owe to him a 
learned and vigorous counterblast against Atheism, Hobbisin, 
and other forms of sceptical thought, entitled The Two Intel- 
lectual Systems of the Universe,” published in 1678. Thefri*iii- 
ciples which he lays down are these Firat, “That all things in 
the world do not fldht without a head and governor, but that 
there is a God, an omnipotent, understanding being, prosiding 
overall.” Secondly, “ That this God being essentially good ana 
jiisf, there is something in its ow n nature immutably and oternuDy 
just and unjust, and not by arbitrary Jaw, will, and command 
only.” And, lastly, “That we are so far first prim^pai. cr masters 
of our own actions as to be accountable to justice for inem, or to 
make us guilty and blameworthy for what we do annss, and to 
deserve punishment accordingly.” Fruia this it wdll be seen that 
Cttdworth maintains that freedom of the human will whicli 
Hobbes in hi%“ Leviathan” had sought to jedpee to the shadow 
of a shade. * 

Another,, and not the least eminent, of the Cambridge Schooh 
wm Benjamin Wbichcote (i6fc>-8p), who, os Provost of King's 
College, impressed bis own mode of thought both upon the rising 
generation of students and his own colleagues in the University. 
Principal TuUoch spealm of him, perhaps in slightly exaggerated 
language, as having founded “the new school of philosophical 
theology,” though this school is ebiefiy known by the works of 
more copous writers '^Like many eminent teachers, his person- 
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ality Hid the general force snentnl character were obTioasTy 
greater than his intellectitf|prodactiven^^ A few Tolames of 
sermons are nearly all that lSrvive of his kbonrs to help us to 
nnderstand them. Yet hia sermons, comparatively neglected os 
they have been, are amongst the'taiost thoughtful m the English 
language^ pregnant with meaning, not only for his own, but for all 
time.” They form four volumes, and unquestionably are well 
worth the reader’s careful attention: but I think he will l^m 
more of Whichcoto himself from his “Moral ^nd Keligious 
Aphorisms,” which exhibit an extraordinary condensation of 
thought. 

In 1653 Richard Baxter, whom Laud’s ecclesiastical high-handed- 
ness had driven into Nonconformity, published his “Saint’s Ever- 
lasting Rest,” a hook wliich to this day has retained its popularity 
among religionists of the austere type. As much may be said, 
perhaps, of his “Call to the Unconverted.” Boswell records, as 
i)r. Johnson’s reply to his question whgt works of Richard Baxter 
ho should read, — “ Read any of them ; they are all good but 
there is more to bo read nowadays than in Johnson’s tune, and 
I cannot advise tlic student to spend much labour upon them. 
His most interesting work is his autobiography, entitled “A 
Narrative of the most Memorable Passjmes of iny Life and Time,” 
which was a great favourite with Coleridge. John Howe’s 
“ Living Temple ” has a strong flavour of Calviriism. Of John 
Bunyairs glorious allei;ory of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” (1678) 
not a word need bo said ; it is the favourite of old age, as of child- 
hooti*; of the scholar, as of the peasant. Less popular is “The 
Holy War, made by King Sliaddai upon Diabohis, for the 
Reffaiiiing of the ^fetropolis of the Wdrld; or, the Losing 
ancT Retaking of Maasoul” (1682), but in some passages it 
reaches as high a strain as the elder allegory. “Grace Abound- 
ing to the Chief of Sinners ” is autobiographical^ and a cuKoiis 
study in psychology. « t 

Pleasant memories are awakened by the name of Thomas Fuller 
(i6o8~6i), the quaint, witty, and wise author of “The History 
of the Holy War,” “ Ine Holy and Profane States,” “ The Church 
History of Britain,” and “The Worthies of England.” Few 
writers are more successful in engaging the reader’s attention, 
because few have so ]iappy an art of nutting an pid truth in a 
new light, or of surprising the reader ny some unexpected turn, 
or connaond), or “ aside.” Though his style seems Ipaded with 
atfectatiom no writer is more truly natural : his qiiaintness is part 
of luinself ; his quips spring spontaneously from a shrewd and 
observant intelligence, which has been carefully cultivated. Look 
below the surface of his conceits and you will always find some 
liberal sentiment or SR£;acious reflection, as when he calls a negro 
“ the imo^ of God cut in ebony,” or observes that “ ’Tis cruelty to 
beat a cripple with his own crutches,” or that “ Moderation is the 
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lilken strinff rnnning througk tbe pearl-chain of all virtaos.” The 
** Hol]^ and Profane States'* exhibit Filller’s knowledge of huinan- 
kind m the clean-cut characters which they put forward by way of 
warning or encouragement 

In 1077. ten years after the death of Jeremy Taylor^ sixteen 
after the death of Fuller, died Dr. Isaac Barrow, Master of Trinity 
College, and Yice-Chancdlor of Cambridge ITniversity^ whom 
Charles II., no bad iudge, pronounced '^tho best scholar m Eng- 
land.” Not as^cholar or mathematician, however, docs he claim 
our notice, but os one of the most eminent of the Anglican divines 
and theologians, in whom we may see the l>cst growth and fruit 
of the English Church. Ilii works, os edited by the lley. A. 
Napier, occupy nine inodcrate-lized* volumes ; tho old edition, 
familiar to me in my youth, wms in three ponderous folios. The 
theological^ portion consists chiefly of “Sermons.” Genemlly 
speaking, sermons are a very fugitive kind of literature : they 
have as short a life ns political mmplilets or poems “published 
at the request of friomls;” but those of Dr. Isarrow will last os 
long as English litcratum itself, because their merits have gained 
them a place among the standards of that literature. Charles 11 . 
said of Barrow that he was “an unfair preacher, because ho 
exhausted every subject, leaving notldng for any person that 
came after hiinoto say/' and this will bo noted by the student as 
the special mark of his sermons. They survey tho subject from 
every point of view ; it is looked at first in one light and then in 
another ; it is probed to the very heart, and examined in ail its 
various coloura. “Every sermon,” s-ays a recent writcrjf“ is 
exhaustive, in the sci^se of being a comprehensivo discussion of 
all the component parts of his subject, lie goes through them 
all, one by one, step by step, and places e.ach in its right position, 
Thi process, itenust be owned, is sometimes tedious, but it must 
also be allowed that the result, in tJio hands of a strong and 
laborious workman like Barrow, ns va.stly impressive. When the 
quarry is exhausted, and all the stones arc in their aypoi/ ted places, 
we have a massive and a solid edifleo before us, complete from its 
foundations to its roof, and strongly compacted in every part.” 
For my part, I do not think that Barrow’s sermons, Avith all their 
comprehensivenc.ss, and all their solidity of thoudit, are ever dull 
or tedious rcSiding ; their style is so strqpg,» clear, exact, and 
decisive. It is that of a man who fcAs perfectly master of his 
subject and of himself, who has attempted notliilig which he 
cannot easily perfflrm. There is none of tho opulent splendour 
of Taylor^s richly-coloured diction, but then there is tho utmost 
transparency ; the current is full and strenuous, but you con see «• 
to the bottom of it 

As a theol<>gian, Barrow meddles little with dogma, nor does he 
deal with any of the subtler questions that perplex inquiring and 
restless minds. lie is the preacher, far excelleneef of a practical 
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religion, the religion of erery-day lif& He says himself ** Reli* 
gion consisteth not in fair profession and glorious pretences, but io 
real jpractice ; not in a pretentious adherence to any sect or party, 
but m a sincere love of goodness and dislike of naughtiness ; not 
in a nice orthodoxy, but in a sincere love of truth, in a hearty 
approbation of, and compliance with, the doctrines fundamentally 
good and necessary to be believed ; not in harsh censuring and 
virulently inveighing against others, bat in carefully amending 
our own ways ; not in a furious zeal for or against^rivial circum- 
stances, but ill a conscionable practising the substantial parts of 
religion.” This is the keynote of Barrows teaching, the character 
of which may be conjectured furth^ from the subiects of some of 
his sermons “ Upright Walking cure Walking,” “The Folly of 
Slander," “Not to OiFend in Word," “Against Foolish Talking 
and Jesting,’* “Of Contentment,” “Of industry,” “Of Being 
Imitators of Christ.” • 

One of Barrow’s most distinguished contemporaries in the 
English Church was Dr. Robert South (1633-1716), a brilliant 
scholar and a powerful preacher, but a man of narrow views and 
bitter prejudices, who adulated the right divine of kings and 
hated Di^cntci's with an ungovernable hatred. Bom three years 
later than Barrow, he survived him just half a century ; but age 
did not teach him moderation ; to the last he indulged in the 
most violent invectives against his opponents. Se had none of 
Barrow’s fine temper, calm judgment, and profound religious 
feelings To what extremes his passionate genius carried him you 
mayyee in his controversy with Sherlock on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Still, with all abatements, he was a man (d rare intel- 
lectual power, a master of analysis and xnithod, endowed with 
great gifts of expression, and possessed of a sliarp and ready wit. 
Ilia use of homely illustrations reminds one of Latimer, but 
Latimer had neither South’s culture nor bis terse, vigor^rus. 
sinewy style. With a lUtle mcral enthusiasm and something of 
the poet’s divine faculty of imagination, South would have taken, 
not tlie first place among English preachers, for that I should 
still idiot to Jeremy Taylor, but, at all events, the second, which, 
as it is. 1 think must be given to Barrow. 

Of tne copiotisness and fine humour of hb style it is almost 
impossible to give an id<m, but I shall quote a few pi/hy sentences; 
^"IIo who owes all ‘his«good-nature to the pot and pipe, to the 
jollity and compliances of merry company, may possibly go to bed 
with a wonderful stock of good nature overnight but then he will 
sleep it all away again before the morning.” • . . “ Love is the 
great instrument and engine of Nature, the bond and cement of 
society, the spring and spirit of the universe. Love is such nii 
affection as cannot so properly bo said to be in the soul as the 

^ The foUowittg quotafion is meoh eoademed* 
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iotil to be in tbat** . . . *‘The nnderstandinc; arbitrated upon all 
the reports of sense and all the varieties of imagination, not like 
a drowsy judge only bearing, but directing the verdict.*' . . • 

Questionless, when Christ says that a scribe must be stocked 
with things new and old, we must not think that He meant that 
lie should have a hoara of old Sermons (whosoever made them), 
with a bundle of now oniuions; for this cortaiiilv would have 
furnished out such cntertiiinment to his spiritual guest os no 
rightly>di$posod jiaiate could ever relish." . . . ^Mt is wonderful 
to consider how a command or call to be libeml, cither upon a 
civil or religious account, all of a sudden impoverishes the rich, 
breaks the merchant, shuts up every private man's exchequer, and 
makes those men in a minute^iavS nothing, who, at the very 
same instant, want nothing to snoud." 

'I'ho succession of great phiJosi>phical writers wliich Hobbes 
continued from Uacon was taken up from Hobbes by John Locke 
(1632-1704), whose celebriiAed work, “An £s.say concerning Hu- 
man XJndorstanding” (1690), whetlter wo accept its system or 
reject it. we must bo willing to include among the inaslcrpieces 
of intellectual reasoning. Its composition occupied its author 
eighteen years, and its scope is fur wider than its title implies. 
In the first of the four books into which it is divided, Locke treats 
of innate ideos^tlie existence of which in the mind he absolutidy 
denies. He argues that God having endowed man with power- 
ful facultie.s of knowing, was no more oblipd by His goodness to 
implant innate ideas in his mind than, after giving him reason, 
liands, and materials, to build for him a house or a bridm Wave 
we then no innate conviction of the existence of a God 7 Locke 
replies that His oxi.^cnce is made so manifest by the signs of 
wisdon^ power, and design in creation, that no reasonable being 
whp refiects cap miss the recognition of a Divine Creator. In the 
second book Locke traces the origin of our ideas, Riinnle and 
complex^ to reason and rellcctioft; in rtio third, he dwotJsupoii 
the utility of languages and signs as the instrufJent of truth ; 
and, in the fourth, lie defines the various arguments ho has 
brought forward, and applies tlicm to the province of the under- 
standing. Knoprledge, he says, can extend only so far as we have 
ideas, and is the perception of the conviction and agreement or 
rejection and«disagreemeiit of any of these Ueas. The limit may 
seem narrow, and yet our knowledge* does not reach so fur. 
Through the channel of reason, and by tlie compa/isoii of clear 
and distinct ideas exactly named, we acquire knowledge. It 
springs only from certain and visible truth ; and when this can- 
not had, we must fall back upon oiir judgment, and determine 
our degree of assent to any proposition by reference to the pro- 
babilities ; the foundation of error lying here in w rong measures 
of probability, as it may also consist in wrong judgment upon 
matters of uowledge. The witness of God, who cannot etr, 
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makes an assured revelation tbe highest eertain^r Assurance 
tliat the testimony is indeed from God establishes mth ; ** which 
as absolutely determmes our minds, and as perfectly excludes all 
wavering as our knowledge itself, and we may as well doubt of 
our own being as we can whether any revelation from God be 
true.” God has given us reason to discover all that is dedncible 
from human experience ; what lies beyond that experience must 
be the subject of a revelation above reason, but not eontrarp to it* 
Locke concludes by dividing the objects of human knowledge 
into three classes — i. The study of Nature, which is, in the widest 
sense, a man’s contemplation of things themselves for the dis- 
covery of truth. 2. Practical applications, a man's contemplation 
of the things in his own pov;er :^r the attainment of his ends ; 
and, 3. Man's contemplation of the signs, chiefly words, that are 
employed by the mind in the two preceding categories, and the 
ri^fit manogement of them for its clearer information. •All wltich 
things—viz., ilung$^ as they are in themselves knowable ; actions^ 
as they depend on us in order to happiness ; and the right use 0/ 
signs in order to knowledge — being toto cer/oaiflerent, they seemed 
to him to bo the three great provinces of the intellectual world, 
wholly separate and distinct one from another. 

Jocko's was one of the clearest and most logical intellects ever 
voiiclisafed to man. It broke through all the fey;ers of conven- 
tionalism and tradition, and reasoned out its own conclusions ; 
it detected, like Ithuriol’s spear, every kind of falsehood and pre- 
tence, and penetrated to the reality underneath. In some ra- 
spers it reminds one of John Stuart Mill's, but it was broader, 
more svmpathetic, and less influenced by an iinnatienco of autho- 
rity. Its work was to do for Englishmen iftorally and religiously 
in the region of thought and reflection what the Bevolution of 
1688 did for them politically and socially. In his^" Throe letters 
concerning Toleration” (1689), Locke contended streniiousl/’ for 
that religious freedom which has now become a patriotic common- 
place^ though, f)orhapa, even yot it is not realisea so fully as Locke 
aesiri^ ; defining ** a Church ” as a voluntary society of men 
joining themselves together of their own accord, in order to the 
public worshipping of God in such manner as they judge accept- 
able and effectual to Him to the salvation of tfieir souls ; ” and 
he claimed for every jphurch the same measure of liberty. " The 
civil ffovemment”he atgned, "can give no new light to the 
Churen, nor^he Church to the civil government So that whether 
the magistrate join himself to any Church or separate from it, the 
Chprdi remains always as it was before— a free and voluntary 
society. It neither acquires the power of the sword by the 
ipamtrate coining to it, nor does it lose the right of instruction 
ancf excommunication by his going from it But in all Churches 
the magistrate can forbid that to oe done which is not kwfui to 
be done anywhere because it ityures some member of the com* 
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toonwealth in that which it ia the business of the cirilgoveriunetit 
to protect — ^hia life or estate." 

The broad principles that goTomed his viowa of the relation 
of the State to different Chnrchea, and of the members of those 
Churches to one another, Locke, in his ** Two Treatises of Qoveni- 
ment ” (1689-90), applies to the relations of individuals to the 
supreme governor, in th^ first be opposes the doctrine of abso- 
lute monarchy : and in the second he lays down the rules that 
make the founemtion of civil government All men nre born free 
and cquaL as the judicious Hooker" had already acknowledged. 
But equality and freedom are not compatible with a state of 
licence. Season^ which is a# law of nature^ teaches that, as a 
necessary condition of every mAh’s Treedom and indepenaonce, 
no one must interfere with another in his lif(^ health, liberty, or 
prosperity. ^ After providing for his own security, the natural law 
requires that every man shall contribute to the general safety ; 
and into eveiy man’s hand iies the execution of such natural law 
oil all who injure their neighbours, so far as may bo needed to 
prevent a recurrence of offence or to secure a reparation of mis- 
chief done. This natural law prevails until men volunhirily be- 
come members of some organised community. According to 
Locke, the state of war is not the state of nature, but an inter- 
ference with itSifirst conditions. For if A. make an attempt to 
get B. into his absolute power, he does by that very act put him- 
self in a state of war with him. To avoid this state of war is one 
great reason why men abandon the state of nature and assodato 
together. Inasmuch as a man has no power over liis own life, 
he bas no right to en.<^vo himself to any one by agreement ; for 
no one can give what is not his owm. Slavery is simply the state 
of war prolonged between a lawful conqueror and a captive, TJio 
eartk and its goods are common to all men. but every man has 
a property in himself and in the labour of his body. An apple 
gathered upon common ground Belong to him wil * undergoes 
the labour of gathering it | and though the wator^ij Uio sMam 
belongs to all, that in the pitcher belongs to liiin who arow i^iit 
Qod set apart the earth for man’s inlieritance. When its natural 
fruits were the cliief source of wealth, no one man had a right to 
more than he could properly make use of ; only to ns much land 
as he could tlH— to as much fruit as he or bia family could con- 
sume or distribute to othersj or put by as a provision for future 
necessities. * He was not entitled to claim land that he could not 
cultivate, or gathemip fruit only to let it rot. But tlie invention 
of money, as a sign ot value in itself, not liable to decay, rendered 
possible the accumulation of the wealth derived from labour, and 
the foundation of large properties, to which the primary right 
arose from labour. By the amassing of durable things these pro- 
perties grew and expanded j (or the bounds of just property are 
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exceeded, not by the mere largeness of possession, bat by the 
perishing of anything in it uselessly. 

Locke then proceeds to define and justify paternal power and 
to explain the principles of civil government Against absolute 
monarchy he makes a strong protest, as not a form of civil govern 
meat at all ; because an absolute monarch, he says, is in he state 
of nature with reference to those under his sway. His subjects 
ore ex[)08ed to all kinds of wrong at tfab hands 0! one who, being 
in the uncontrolled state of nature, is yet corruptecbby flattery and 
armed with power. Political societies are formed by the consent 
of the majority, chiefly for the protection of the property of their 
xnembcra. Each such society stands in need of an established 
1:lw, and of an impartial judge wtth the means of carrying out his 
sentences : in other words, it requires a power legislative and a 
power executive. The supreme authority is the legislative, which 
IS limited only bv the law of God and Nature ; it is hftld in trust, 
however, from the people, and the people can remove or change 
the legislature if it prove unfaithful to the trust reposed in it. As 
for the executive, if it attempt to coerce the legislative, it thereby 
places itself in a state of war with the people. Such is a brief 
outline of the arguments of Locke’s famous treatise, which is, in 
fact, a philosopher’s justification of the lievolution of x 688 . It 
should be read along with John Stuart Mill’s essay upon Liberty. 
Locke wrote also “ Souio Thoughts Concerning Eaucution” (1693). 
which manifest the same lucidity of intellect, breadth of view, and 
ctUrnness of temper. U'heir scope is exceedingly; comprehensive^ 
ancb'from them have been derived the BUgge>tions which have 
operated in producing our principal educational reforms. 

"Tliere are two books from whence 1 collect my divinity. 
Bolides that written one of Ood, another of his servant, Nature, 
that universal and public inannscript that~lies ei^anscd unto the 
eyes of all. Those ttiat never saw Him in the one havo discoifored 
Him in the other : this w^as tiio scripture and theology of the 
healimns ; th# natural motion of the sun ZQ|de them more admire 
Hinrthan its supernatural station did the^ildren of Israel The 
ordinary ellecta of Nature wrought more admiration in them than 
in the other all His miraclea Surely the heavens knew better 
how to join and rend these mystical letters than we Christians, who 
oast a more careless eye on these ooxnmozi hieBoglyphics, and 
disdain to seek divinity from the flowers of Nature.” This 
brief passage is by Sir Thomas Browne (1605*82), irom whose 
writings a hundred such pass^es, equally libeiu in thought and 
mojpiincent in lau^^e. ini^t easily be extracted. For the 
author of the “Beligio hledici” (1643), and the *‘Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica, or Inquiries into Vul^ and Common Errors,” the 
" Hydiiotaphia, or Urn Burial,” and the ** Garden of Cyrus, or 
Quincuncifu Lozenge, or Network Plantations of the Ancients” 
(1658), is one of our greatest masters of English prose, as well as a 
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ihinker of stroiw and original intellect ** llicli in various know* ' 
ledge,** a&ys Coleridge, ** exuberant in conceptions and conceits;, 
contemplative, imaginative, often truly great and magnificent in 
liis styfe and diction, tbough doubtless too often big, still, and 
byper-Latinistic, he is a quiet and sublime enthustanff witli a 
strong tinge of the/anfosf — the humourist constantly mingling 
with and mishing across the pliilosonhor, as the darting colours in 
shot-silk play upon tlie diain dye. Scientific errors are of no 
infrec^uent occurrence in his writing, but they wore the errors of 
his time* On roost points of religion and morality he was far in 
advance of his contemporaries (at least, with some few excep- 
tions) ; and his breadth and plovation of thought arc not less con* 
spicuous than his originality, jio man In^ dcpeiuled less upon 
others ; he built froni his own design with his own inatcnels. 
The structure thus raised has its quaint ornaments, its gnblo hero 
and its giii^yle there ; but it is thoroughly sound nnd solid, with 
lofty span of r<»of and h^ven-aspiring mniuicles. Moreover, it 
is completely and compactly wrought, tao workmanship being 
always of the bast ; no part left?^mirmi8lic<l, and no part requiring 
to be buttressed from without Sir Tliomas Browne is one of 
those writers whom the student must by no means neglect. His 
fine ideas, his copious refiecitons. his novel nnd strikiiig imu'::cB, 
will repay him Jor any attention lie may give : nor will he fail to 
profit by the inienso religious sentiment which is always present, 
though never obtrusively put forward. The lost wohIh of his 
** Ueligio Medici” may be quoted in illustration Bless mo in 
this life with but the peace of my conscience, command Ofmv 
affections, the love of Iny.-elf and my dearc.st friends, and 1 sliail 
be happy enough to pity Cajsar I 7'hc.se arc, 0 Lord, the humble 
desires of my most reasonable ambition, and all 1 dare cull Impjd- 
nesj on earth, herein I set no rule or limit to Thy liaml or provi- 
dence ; dispose of me acc(»rdlng to the wisdom of Thy pleasure. 
Thy will be done, though in my cAi’n undoing,” 

Christian apologetics found a learned and modtrnfo exponent 


dences of Natural andlfievealed Religion ” are stilT worth pcrmwil 
' for the 8«ike d the ingenious d pn'on argutqent for the existence 
of a God, originally suggested by NevSon ; l>ut Clarke is now- 
adays rememoered chiefly by his Defence of the Itnmateriality 
' and Immortality oi the Soul” Scepticism since Clarke's time has 
shifted its ground and changed its mode of attack. Clai;k<)'e 
writings, therefore^ however useful in their time, nro of no value 
against the prevailing fonns of Agnosticism. As for his ethical 
system, briefly stated, it is this : — Virtue is nothing more nor less 
than the ordering of our conduct in harmony with those aptitudes 
which wc perceive in things ; but this implies that we must first 
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difftinOTifth between what ia morally good and morally otiL There 

are.’’ fie saySf ^ certain necessary and eternal differences of tilings, 
ana certain fitnesses or unfitnesses of the application of different 
or different relations one to another, not depending on any 
positiye institutions, but founded unchangeably in the nature and 
reason of things, and unavoidably arising from the differences of 
the tilings themselves.” Clarke’s works were collected and edited 
by Bishop Iloadley, who, while holding the see of Bangor, pro- 
voked the once famous Bangorian controversy hy his sermon, 
preached before George T, in 1717, on “The Nature of the King- 
dom of Christ,” its liberality of tone drawing down on its author 
the censure of the Ijower House of Convocation. About six years 
after this fierce theological w^fafe had subsided, Dr. Daniel 
AVatcrland published his “Critical History of the Athanosian 
Creed,” which is still recognised as a standard authority ; and in 
the saino year with lloadley’s celebrated discourse wasi issued Dr. 
Humphrey Prideaux’s very useful and erudite w'ork, “The Con- 
nection of tlie History of the Old and Now Testament,” which 
was so well done that it lias not l^eeii superseded by the efforts of 
any later writci's on this subject 
Turning fro’ii theology to metaphysics, the first name that 
arrests our notice is that of Anthony Asldoy Cooper, third Earl 
of bhaftosbury (1601-171 3), the grandson of that astute and ambi- 
tious politician whom l)rydon lias celebrated a^ “Zirari,” His 
seven diifercut treatises have been collected under the general 
title of “ Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times,” 
andricontaiii the germ of the moral ^stein which HutchesoiL 
Bcid, Dugald »Stowart, and 'rhomas Brown have adopted ana 
expanded. His leading princiolc seems to Ic that virtue and vice 
are distinct, fundamentally and by nature, and that the distinction 
between thorn is readily appreciated by man through his [>osses- 
sion of a “moral sense,” which acts altogether independently of 
considerations of selfdnterCvSt. (.Conscience is with him a natuiul 
sense of the odiousness of crime and injustice. In opposition to 
Hobhes. ho maintains that man is so constituted as naturally to 
desire the cultivation of generous and unselfish affections, ana to 
prefer all that is pure, sweet, axid comely to things harsh, dishonest, 
or corrupt It has been contended that {Shaftesbury was an 
enemy to Christianity, and Pope declared that to^his knowledge 
the “Characteristics'’ li.v.l done much harm to revealed relimon. 
Piut it is difficult to see why this should have been sa Their 
tendency is to encourage the practice of virtue^ affd^whatever 
encourages virtue subserves the cause of Christianity. On several 
jpoihts Shaftesbury’s opinions seem to have been unsettled ; but 
there can bo no doubt as to the lucid force with which he states 
an argument, or as to the elegance, precision^ and dignity of his 
style. 

To Dr. George Berkeley, Bishop of Clojue (1684^1753), Fone, 
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in a graceful but not undeserred compliment, ascribed **0Tcrv 
virtue under heaven and hia life is, indeed, a pure, tranc]n]I, 
and unblotted record He is remembored chiefly by his metu- 
physical system, much talked of but little read, iivhicu Byron has 
attempted to dispose of in a satirical couplet 

** When BUho^ Berkeley said, *Thore wag no mattsr,* 

Aud proved it, Hijae no matter what be laid,” 

Erroneous it ce^ftainly vroa ; but in all error there is an admixture 
of truth, and in Berkeley’s system there was a good deal. M mo- 
over, in its day it was useful os a protest against material istio 
theories, and an effort to prove a just and lofty conception of man 
in his relation to Ood. His pfinm>al <)hi)osophical writings are — 

Three Dialo^es between Hylas and rhilonons " and “ Alcipliron, 
the Minute Philosopher,” which is also cast in tlm form of dia- 
logues. In* these he attempts to show that all sensible qualities 
or external things, such as jiardn^s, softness, cold, heat, and the 
like, are simply ideas— ideas of the mind, and incapable of exist* 
ence in any insentient substance ; but this is to place ns in a u orhl 
of unrealities and shadows, where “things are not what they 
seem.” Accepting these ideas, not ns states of the individual 
mind, but as separate entities existing in it, and capable of exist- 
ing in otlier miiuls, but in them alone, and conceiving that they 
did not perish when they temporarily passed away because they 
recurred after a longer or shoiter interval, ho inferred the neces- 
sary existence of the Deity ; for it became a matter of necessity 
that during the intervals of recurrence they should dwell in 6*^no 
Omnipresent ^lind. To this hvpothcsis the objection is fatal, that* 
ideas arc nothing mor^ tlian the effects produced upon the mind 
by certain causes, and that not one of them lasts longer than the 
cause which produces the effect To assert that our ideas exist 
in tHe Divine ^find is only to say that our mind, itself exists in 
the Divine MincL The sensation of colour is not soin. thing apart 
from or in addition to the mind, but the mind existi^^g m a certain 
state, that is, as affected by a certaiti cause. 

“God, w'lio placed us hero, will do what He pleases with us 
hereafter, and He knows best what to do.” These were the last 
words of the brilliant Henry St. John, Vispount Bolingbroko 
(1678-1751), aiidr as Mr. Morley says, they /jinbody the religion 
profess^ in his “Pliilosophical Writings,” which everywhere betray 
the influenep of French models. Bolingbroke’s .style is brilliant : 
his sentiments are pften judicious : but his views are vague ana 
not always consistent. It is generally held that Pope derived fr^m 
him the outline of the system which he ^et8 forth in tlie Essay 
on Man." Except from a literary point of view, t do not think that 
Bolingbroke should detain the student He will fmd matter more 
attractive, or at all events more profitable, in the great work of 
Bishop Butler (1692-1753), which annihilated the speculations of 
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both the would-be philosopher and the poet— the “Atiab^ of 
Beliaion, Natural and llevealed> to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature,” published in 1736, three years before John Wesley 
began his ministerial career. To this day it has remained un- 
approAched and unapproachable. Butler’s answer serves for those 
sceptical questioners who reject the evidence of the Bible, and 
remain unshaken by miracles and prophecies ; it is based on the 
analogies of Nature, and is argued with the finest ingenuity and 
the happiest candour. If, he says, you deny the pivme inspira- 
tion of tne Scripture because of certain difficulties connected with 
it, you may as well deny the Divine origin of Nature because 
there are difficulties involved in its constitution. But if both 
spring from God we shall r no Vwdnder at their presence; the 
wonder rather would be, even on this lower ground of adaptation 
to the human intelligence, there should not be discovered the 
impress of the same hand whose works we can tract only to a 
limited distance, and whose word equally transcends on some 
points the weak endeavour of unassisted reason. 

Bishop Butler’s sermons are not less valuable than the “Analogy.* 
As the latter presents a complete system of Christian apologetics, 
BO the former lav down the principles of an ethicud system. Both 
are built upon the same lines. As in the one he proves the truth 
of revealea religion from the analogy of human nature, so in the 
other ho proves the antliority of Christian ethics Ihom the analogy 
of humankind. Christian ethics have for their Jachin and Boa;;, 
their two main props or pillars, love of God and love of our neigh- 
botlu. If the heart of man respond to this twofold demand, we 
may reasonably conclude that the God who created man is the 
God who lias given His authority to the m<5ral law. Tlie sermons 
thus corroborate and extend the apologetical argument of the 
“Analogy,” while making an entirely novel application of it 
“ When he vindicates a place among the principles of our nature 
for benevolence or gooewull towards our neighbour— a principle 
which rests in our nciglibour’s happiness as its end — and shows 
that because this * benevolence, though natural in man to innn, yet 
is in a very low degree, kept down by interest and competitions, 
and men for the most part are so engaged in the business ana 
pleasures of the world as to overlook and turn sfway from objects 
of misery,’ thorcfore^compassion is also given us to ]back up benevo- 
lence in case of the distressed, ‘ to gain the unhappy admittance 
and access, %nd to make their case attended to ; ’ when he points 
out the correspondence of compassion with pur circumstances as 
plliced in a world of sorrow, and where men have much more 
power of dobg mischief to one another than good ; when he scat- 
ters to the winds the over<subtle theories of the selfish philoso- 
fibers, that benevolence is nothing more than delight in the exer- 
cise of power and compassion— nothing more than fear for ourselves 
in disguise-**be not only brings evidence to the wisdom and bene- 
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6 conce of the Creator, but abo elidte from onr nature an inde^ 
pendent testimony to the morality of' the Gospel, which is said in 
various parts of Holy Scripture to be all summed up in love.” 
While thus making clear the path in ivkicb, as both Scriptui-o and 
our nature show, our duty lies, Butler does not forget to press upon 
us the performance of our duty, to urge us to walk in that straight 
if narrow path. Not only do we discover the mark of the Creative 
Power in the structure of rhe mindt but His footsteps are plain for 
the guidance oi our conduct in daily life, and in these lootstops 
Butler eidiorts us to plant our feet The whole is summed up in 
the following passage : — As all obser\'ations of final causes, drawn 
from the principles of action the Jicart of man, compared with 
the condition he is placed in, se4Vo all the good cases ivhicli in« 
stances of final causes in the material world about us do, and 
both these are equally proof of wisdom and design in the Author 
of Nature :’so the former servo to further good purposes ; they 
show us what course of life we are made for, what is our duty, 
and in a peculiar manner enforce upon us the practice of it.” 

The amazing richness of English literature in every department of 
thought renders extremely dillicult the work of selection— the work 
of choosing what mu 9 i be road, what should be read, and what may 
not be roaa. In the second category— that is, among books to be 
read if the student’s leisure and opportunities permit— I am inclined 
to place Bishop Warburtoii’s ** Divine liCgation of Moses,” in which 
with abundant learning and equal ingenuity^ ho attempts to prove 
the authenticity of the mission of the Jewish laAvgivcr from the 
fact that his religious system nowhere takes cognition of the {Ifin- 
ciplo of a future state rewards and punishments. For its argu- 
merit the book is vahieloss, but it is w'orth reading as the tour de 
force of a man of erudition and ability. The Bishop, how^ever, is 
more likely to remembered as the friend of Pope and the editor 
of Shakespeare tlian as a theologian. “ A Serious Call to a Holy 
Life,” by the J»ev. William I-iaw, /ilublishbd in 1729, liLo the Rev. 
James Hervoy’s “ ileditations on the Tombs” (1750;. seems to 
maintain a sicklv existence ; but I shall place both brooks in my 
third category. The “ Sermons ” of Dr. Hugh Blair (i777) 
read as a rhetorical exorcise. Among Nonconformists, Dr. Fnllip 
Doddridge (1702-ji) enjoys a high reputation as the author of 
various devotional works, but to the gcncrtl treader he is best 
known by his “ Remarkable Passages in the Life of Colonel James 
Gardiner, who was slain by the Ilebels at the Baltle'of Preston- 

C ans, Sept. 21, 174.51$” the first specimen, 1 think, of a religious 
iography in our language. 

High above the heads of these men rises the fame of David 
Hume (1711-76), a metaph^ician of the highest acumen and a 
master of pure and flowing English. His flrst work, ** A Treatise 
on Human Nature” (1738), desiimed as a refutation of the " Ideal- 
ism ” of Berkeley, attracts little attention ; nor was it more sue- 
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cessful when recast^n 17^8, as an "Inquiry Concernin£[ Human 
Understanding.^’ Then followed^ in 1751, his "Political Dis- 
courses” and his " Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals ; ” 
in 1754 his " History of the Beigns of James 1 . and Charles L 
in 1755 his "Natural History of Religion in 17 j6, 1759, and 
1761, various portions of his "History of England." I am here 
concerned only with Hume as a philofopher. The leading prin- 
ciple of his moral system made the virtue of actions depend wholly 
upon their usefulness, a doctrine which Brown had no difficulty 
ill demolishing. With respect to religion, he denied the credibility 
of miracles, arguing that as the laws of Nature were immutable, 
any interference with thein was improbable, and rested only on 
the statements of i-enorters', wlfo may have desired to deceive or 
may themselves have been misled. On other points ho was equally 
sceptical, so that he left very little for anybody to beheve. There 
was no such thing as necessity ^ what we supposed to he such was 
fiimidy the result of an association of hleas. Combining the ideas 
which in quick succession spring from movements of the body but 
cease with them, we formed an imaginary entity which we call 
"the soul," and to which wo attribute immortal life. We are 
always reasoning from experience, but this experience is founded 
solely on custom, and wo have a certainty that we see the effects 
of definite causes. Thus Hume contrived to s®irround liiinscif 
with an atmosphere of negation, and the result has not unnatur- 
ally been to obscure the admirable purity of his life and cliaracter, 
an^to render men forgetful of the wise speculation and acute 
criucisni that occur in his philosophical writings in spite of all 
their errors. 

From the glittering ideology of Hume the reader will turn with 
pleawsuro to the solid reasoning of Dr. Adam Smith's “Theory of 
ilorjvl Sentiments," though it is one which he may not be disposed 
to accent ; or to the scientific exposition of sound principles of 

E pical economy in his great work, "The Wealth of Nations” 
6), whiclT, starting from the point reached by Locke, that 
ur is the source of wealth, introduced to English statesmen 
th^r first notions of Free Trade. For satisfactory ausw^ers to 
Hume, the student may read Dr. George Campbell's " Dissertation 
on Miracles” and Dr. Thomas Reid's "Inquiry iuto the Human 
Mind” (1764), along* wiA the latter’s "Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers” (^785) and on "The Active Powers of Man” (1788). 
Reid was a hard-headed Scotchman, with a grand talent for 
analysis, and a shrewd mistrust of unsupported speculations ; in 
a word, he was the Philosopher of Common Sense. Hume, as he 
said, had left notliing in the world but ideas and impressions ; it 
,was time that somebody should restore to us the realities ; and 
Reid set to work to prove that from those very ideas and impres- 
tions the existence of things actual and palpable might be inferred. 
Xhe method he employed was that inductive method proposed by 
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Bacon, and he pursued his task with an ability which gives to his 
treatises a high authority. His influence upon Scotch metaphysics 
was very considerable, and has lasted to this day. The materialists 
found a supporter and Reid an opponent in Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
who published his ‘‘Matter and Spirit'* in 1777, but secured no 
hold on the public mind. There is much attractive reflection 
and imagery in “The Light of Nature Pursued,” which Abraham 
Tucker published in 1768 under the n(m dt plume of “Edward 
Searal.” • 

It is possible that nowadays the writings of Dr. William Faloy 
(1745-1805) are os unfairly undervalued as, at one time, they wxre 
groatly over-estimated. Admitting that his ethical system is 
deficient in elevation, that he mdde too much of the doctrine of 
expediency, that he availed himself too freely of the labours of 
others, we jpust, nevertheless, do justice to the robustness of his 
intellect, tlie clearness of his i>erceptions, the cogency of his reason- 
ing, and the simplicity of his style. He wrote at least throe great 
books, the “Elements of Moral and Political Philosophy” (1785), 
the “Horae Paiilinae” (1790), and the “View of the Evidences of 
CJhristianity ” (1794); and I am not inclined to rank fur below 
them his “Natural Theology, or Evidences of the Existence 
and Attributes of the Deity,” collected from the “Appearances of 
Nature.” ^ Foiupopulapr use these books are admirably adapted. 
Ths illustrations are familiar and pertinent ; the statements tu e 
so lucid as to be easily understood ; the chain of argument is 
wrought with such masterly skill that each link is oppan^nt t<^he 
ordinary reader. It is Paley’s credit to have simplified and 
popularised moral philosophy and Christian apologetics. He 
has explained and recommended them to the multitude, while 
never forfeiting the confidence of the scliolar. His “Natural 
Theology,” in which ho presses home the argument from design, 
is as pleasant reading os a ronjance, ^ Of the “ ICvidences of 
ChrLstianity ” it may be true that it is foumied iij m Butler’s 
“ Analogy” and Lardner’s “Credibility of the Gosponiistory,” but 
this cannot bo said to detract from its usefulneas ; for jie has thus 
given value to two works^ of which (to quote Sir J. Mackintosh) the 
flrst was scarcely intelligible to most of those who w^ore most 
desirous of profiting by it, and the second soon wearies out the 
majority of reiftlers. On the ground of qrighiUlity, we must give 
the highest praise to his “Horae Paulinao, or the 1 ^'uth of the 
Scr ipture History of St, Paul evinced by a Comparison of the 
Epistles which bear*his Name with the Acts of the Apostles, and 
with one another.” In this he accumulates a mass of valuable 
evidence, “ which is peculiarly his own, and which no one else 
could have invented so well or traced so clearly.” It is still used 
as a text-book at the Universities. From the “ Natural Theology ” 

1 This should be read with the addiUone and illostrationi of Lord Brougham 
and Sir Churlet BelL 
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I quote a brief illostratire pas^a^ descriptive of tbe Creator'a 
beuevolence to His creatures : — MValking by tbe seaside in a 
calm evening, upon a sandy shore and with an ebbing tide, I have 
ftequently remarked the appearance of a dark cloud, or rather 
very thiclc mist, hanging over the edge of the water, to the height, 
pernaps, of half a yard, and of the breadth of two or three yards, 
stretching along the coast as far os the could reach, and alwaya 
retiring with the water. When this cloud came to be examined, 
it proved to be nothing eli$e than so much space filted with young 
shrimps in the act ot bounding into the air from the shallow 
margin of the water or from the wet sand. If any motion of a 
mute animal could expreas delight, it was this : if they had meant 
to make signs of their happinef^s, they could not have done it 
more intelligibly. Suppose, then, what I have no doubt of, each 
individual of this number to be in a state of positive enjo3rment ; 
what a sum, collectively, of enjoyment and pleasure h^e we here 
before our view!" • 

As a reply to Gibbon’s attack upon Christianity in his great 
history, Dr. Richard Watson, Bishop of LlanclafF, composed his 
“Apology for Christianity” (1776); and hb “^ology for the 
Bible” (1790) was, in like manner, a reply to Thomas Paine’s 
“Ago of Reason.” Three yeara after the publication of the latter, 
a Nonconformist divine of rare intellectual pi^prers, the Rev. 
Robert Hall (1764-1831), entered the lists in the same quarrel, 
and published his vigorous and eloquent sermon, “Modern In- 
Considered with Respect to its Influence on Society.” In 
several other discourses be snowed himself a strong and powerful 
reosoner, and master of a style of singular brilliancy. The defence 
of Christianity and the exposition of the principles of Chrbtian 
morality were among the objects aimed at in the sermons of Dr. 
Thomas Cluilmcrs(i7So-i847), who ranks among the most famous 
of Scottish preachers. ^ A man of boundless energy and vivid 
imagination, both these qualities are impreased upon his eloquence, 
which rolls fTkrward in a restless, copious, but sometimes muddy 
stream, like the Mississippi. We turn to his writings for apt and 
picturesque images, but not for ideas. His thoughts are few, but 
tlkose few he puts before us in as many lights ns a crystal His 
most valuable contribution to apologetic literature is his Bridge- 
water Treatise “ On«the^ Power, Wbdom, and Qotdness of God. 
as manifested in the Adaptations of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man” (1833). Thomas 

Brown (1778-1820) we owe an “Inquiry into the Relations of 
Camse ana Effect ” and certain luminous Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind,” in which he passes through a traus- 
4)arent medium tbe system ca Reid. But Reid’s chief disciple and 
exponent was Dogald Stewart (1753-18281 who handled philoso- 
phical subjects with a gnm that rendered them attractive, and a 
nleamesB that made them intelligible to the ordinary reader. He 
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was the author of a ** Hiilosophy of the Human Mind/' ^ Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy/' "A Dissertation on the Prom^ of Meta« 
physical and Ethical Pliilosonhy/’ and a View of the Active and 
Moral Powers of Man^" in all of which we observe a refined taste 
and an adminble facility in popularising abstract ideas. Among 
contemporary writers on metaphysical and ethical subjects 1 must 
name Dr. JTohn Abercrombie, with his '^Inouiries Concerning tlie 
Intellectual Powers and the Investigation of Truth James Hill 
(father of Jolifl Stuart Mill, and the historian of British India), 
with his ** Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind and 
Sir James Mackintosh, with his Dissertation on Ethical rhilu- 
Sophy.’' A brilliant sketch s>f Macintosh, as the ’’Man of Pro- 
mise/’ occurs in tlie late Lord Oauing's “Historic Characters.” 
1 may here refer to the political economists— to Jeromy Beuthani, 
more successful in dealing with subjects of legislation than with 
ethics ; the Rov. T. B. Molthus, author of a rclebrated “ Essay on 
the Principle of Populatioiras it affects the Future Improvement 
of Society j •’ and David Ricardo’s “ Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation/' Ricardo is one of the apostles of political economy ; 
he found an apt disciple in Francis Horner. Text-books on the 
subject are Mrs. Marcet's “ Conversations on Political Economy,” 
Archbishop VVhately's “ Introductory Lectures on Political 
Economy'* Stuart Mill’s Elements of Political 

Economy.” 

Theology for many years lay in a dull and depressed condition. 
With the exception of Hall and Chalmers, no great preachm* or 
divine touched tlie public heart or moved the poi)iilar imagination 
, for nearly half a century, A theological revival occurred, how- 
ever, early in the reign of William IV., wlien a knot of young 
Oxford scholars, including John Henry Newman, Richard llurreli 
Froude, John «eblo, William Palmer, and Dr. Pusey made an 
effort to infuse life into tlie dead j^ones l>y tne publication of their 
“ Tracts Tor tlie Times.” The spring of tne rnovemor' winch they 
initiated — movement destiiicu to stir the Church fd England to 
its depths, and even to influence, and that very powerfully, the 
Dissenting denominations— »was a revival of what they conceived 
to be the teaching and practice of the primitive Church. It was 
perhaps the flrst time in the Ij^story of I'eligion that a revolution 
was effected, liot by the intiwuction (ff nefr fonns of thought, 
but by a return to the old. These old fonns, however, were pre- 
sented with great energy, and the light of an ardent faith being 
thrown upon thenf, they wore to the multitude all the aspect of 
novelty. The movement in some respects shot beyond the goal 
intended by its leaders, canying them with it Necessarily it pro- 
^'voked a persistent opposition, and it accentuated the differences 
between the two great parties into which the English Church was 
divided ; yet, on the whole, its effect was beneficial.^ It awoke 
men’s consdeneea^ their faiths directed their attention 
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to spilitual things, and has helped, 1 think, to give a higher tone 
to our later literature. The leader of this revolution was John 
Henry (now Cardinal) Newman, bom in i8oi. In 1825 he became 
the Principal of St Alban’s Hall, and wasfor some time tutor of Oriel 
and incumbent of St Mary’s, Oxford. In 1 845 he seceded from the 
Church of England and entered the Homan communion. A man 
of surprising force and energy of intellect, of various and profound 
erudition, an original thinker and an earnest believer, bis writing 
have necossarilv the stamp of immortality upon them ; and while 
tiieologians will continue to discuss their supposed errors, the 
student will continue to admire tlie limpid beauty of their style 
and the glow of their devotion, the appropriateness of their illus- 
tration and the elevation ot tilibir sentiment Principal Shairp 
bears a striking testimony to Newman’s greatness as a preacher. 
He says : — “ Tnoso who never heard him might fancy that his 
sermons would generally be about apostolical succession, or rights 
of the Church, or against Dissenters. •Nothing of the kind. You 
might hear him preach for weeks without an allusion to these 
tilings. What there w*as of High Church teaching was implied 
rather than enforced. The local, the temporary, and the moaern 
wore ennobled by the presence of the catholic tmth belonging to 
all ages that pervaded the whole. ^ His power showed itself chiefly 
in the new and unlooked-for wav in winch the tou(^ed into life old 
truth.s, moral or spiritual, which all Christians acknowledge, but 
most liavo ceased to fecl—whoii he spoke of ‘ Unreal Words,’ of 
‘Thp Individuality of the Soul, [of ‘The Invisible World,* of a 
* Particular Providence ; ’ or again, of ‘ The Ventures of Faith,* 
‘Warfare the Condition of Victory,* ‘Tly Cross of Christ the 
Measure of the AVorld,’ ‘The Church a llome for the Lonely.* 
As he spoke, how the old truth became new ! how it came home 
with a meaning never.felt before ! He laid his fi»gcr, how gently 
yet how powerfully, on spme inner place in the hearer s heart, and 
told him things al3out hiiuselt he had never known till then. 
Subtlest truths, which it would have taken philosophers pages of 
circumlocution and big words to state, were dropt out by the way 
in a sentence or two of the most transparent Saxon. What 
delicacy of style, yet what calm power 1 how gentle, yet liow 
strong I liow simple, yet how suggestive I how homely, yet how 
refined 1 how penetrating, yet how tender-hearted^! ... To call 
these sermqfis eloquent would be no word for them ; high poems 
they rather were, as of an inspired singer, or the outpourings os of 
a prophet, rapt vet self-possessed*'* * 

resides the “Sermons,’* of which an edition in ten volumes 
has been published, Cardinal Newman has WTitten a work on 
^^Christian casuistry, “The Grammar of Assent,” numerous 
essays, a volume of poems (marked by delicate touches and 
exquisite tasteX and a record of his change of religious beliet 
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entitled “Apologia pro yit& Sa&t” wliicli is full of psychological 
interest as the picture of a mind drawn by itself. 

By a strange antithesis, Cardinal Newman’s brother, Francis 
William Newman, at one time a Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, 
drift^ from the English Church into the opposite extreme of 
Atheism. His book on ** The Soul, her Sorrows and Aspirations,’* 
belongs to religious metaphysics. In his Phases of Faith ” he 
attempts to defend his ^negation of belief. The latter finds its 
antidote in ^The Eclipse of Faith,” by Henrv Bogers (1852), 
written as a reply to Mr. F. H. Newman ; ana most readers. I 
suppose, will consider the defence much more efiTcctive than the 
attack. It is written with greater force, more vigour of thought, 
and closer reasoning. ^ • 

“Guesjies at Truth,” by “Two Brothers” (1847^ is one of those 
books to which the student always recurs with satisfaction. Open 
it anywli€te, and he lights upon some apt image, some ingenious 
speculation, some passage ot shrewd reflection, valuable in itself, 
but even more valuable from its suggestiveness. Almost every 
paragraph furnishes a text to which the reader can supply com- 
iiicTit afid illustration. In truth, the book is as full of a sober and 
mature wisdom as an egg is full of meat. There is no waste of 
words ; no largo nutshells with tiny kernels ; no trumpet-blasts 
heralding punv voice.^; the language is grave and condensed, the 
thought carefully compressed. “ Guesses at Truth ” was the work • 
of Augustus William Hare (1792-1834), rector of Alton, and of 
Julius Charles Hare (1795-1855), vicar of Hurstinonceux. The 
former also wrote two vofiiraos of “ Sermons to a Count!*3<.\«i- 
gregation,” which n pure stylo and great felicity of exposition 
render very attnictivls ; while the latter was the author of two 
courses of sermons on “ The Victory of Faith ” and “ The lilission 
of the Comforter,” as well as of a Life of his friend and curate, 
John Sterling. The domestic virtues and fine qualities of the 
Hares, and of their mother, are fciterestingly brought out in Mr. 
Augustus C Hare’s “ Memorials of a Quiet Life.*[ # 

For sheer intellectual power, of a Lard practical kind, few of 
l)is contemporaries could equal, and none surpass, Dr. llichard 
AVJiately, Archbishop of Dublin (1787“! 863). In him common 
sense reached almost to genius. Nobody could expose a sham 
more trenclupitly, or detect a fallacy mor^ quickly, or invest nii 
old tlicrae with a greater air of freshm^^s. At least two of his 
books ha\5e become standards ; his “ Elements op Logic ” and 
“Elements of Elmtoric.” In grave bony, his “ IILstoric Doubts 
Relative to Napoleon^” with their dexterous satire upon the Ger- 
man Rationalistic criticism, are very effective. Ills clear and •• 
logical mind is seen to much advantage in Ids “ I!ssays on Some 
of the Difficulties in the Writings of Bt. Paul,” and his versatility 
Is apparent in his “ English Synonyms ” and his annotations to 
Bacon’s “ Essays.” There was a good deal of the negative, how- 
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ever, in the Archbiahop’s creed ; and his wont of imaginatiOQ and 
feeling, bis ^Uy natur^ prevented him from becoming a great 
writer. His successor in the See of Dublin, Richard Chenovix 
Trench (bom 1807), is a poet of no mean order, as well as a sound 
theologian, a fine scholar, and a graceful critia There is delightful 
reading in his Notes on the Parables and ** Notes on the Mira- 
cles,” from the variet;^ of illustration his extensive erudition enables 
him to supply, the quaint old-world flavour of his style, and the 
judiciousness of his .refiections. Philologv nowhere assumes a 
more pleasing or graceful a garb than in his Study of Words ” 
and his ** English, Past and Present” I may refer also to his 
Lessons on Proverbs ” as conveying^ information in an agreeable 
fonn. * ^ 

St Paul’s Cathedral Los been fortunate in a succession of 
Doans, each of whom has lent lustre to his exalted position by 
the renown of his high abilicioa and sound scholarship.* To Dean 
Mansel I shall refer hereafter. Henry Hart Milman (1791-1868) 
os a poet and dramatist rose above ineaiocrity, but posterity will 
remember him chielly as the historian of the Jews (1819) and of 
Latin Christianity, the latter one of those great historical works 
which will live. Its subject, its style, its learning, its breadth of 
view, its analysis of clmracter, all unite to confirm its claim to 
iinniortaiity. It is a book which no student can afford to neglect, 
» and when once he has entered upon its study ho will have no 
inclination to lav it aside until finished. On a sufficiently broad 
canvas Dean Milman has painted a series of stirring pictures 
with*i. master’s hand, borrowing from a poetical imagination the 
vivid colouring that fills them with life. The present Dean of 
St Paurs, Richard William Churcli (bom iif 1815), is the author 
of a wise little book on “ The Sacred Poetry of Early Religions,” 
a careful and sympathetic “ Life of St. Anselm,” and a mono- 
graph on " Spenser,” which Ls almost perfect in conception as' in 
execution. . • 

Still keeping among the Deans, I come to Arthur Penrfayn 
Staulcsr, Dean of Westminster (born, like Dean Church, in 1815), 
whose indefatigable industry is scarcely less remarkable than his 
liberalism of thought and variousness of leanuiig. He is meeialiy 
successful in what may be called the art of picturesque allusion ; 
the name of a place oi( a person, or a date, instantly ^suggesting to 
him a crowd of appropnate associations, wliich he re^ls with 
practised skiK. His most popular book iM>drhaps his “Sinai and 
Palestine,’* or his “ Historical Memoirs of Cfantejpbury Cathedral ; ” 
his “ Life of Dr. Arnold,” as an admirable specimen of biography, 
also stands high among public favourites. In his “Loctures on 
the Jewikh Churcli” he has popularised Ewald and Kuenen for 
^glish readers, and given to tlie characters and scenes of Old 
T^tamciit histo^ and prophecy a wonderful reality. Passing 
over his “Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbev”as a book 
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of pleasant gossip, literary, archieoloricol, and historical, I may 
point to his Lectures on the EptsUes to the Corinthians as 
embodying much ingenious criticism and the result of consider- 
able research. Dean Gonlbum of Ely is the author of several 
popular devotional manuals ; Dean Howson of Chester was 
associated mth the Kev. W. J. Conybeare in the composition of 
an important vrork on ^^eLife and Writings of St. Paul,*' which 
remains without a rival in English literature. 

It might bc^said with truth, perliaps, that valuable as ore the 
writings of Frederick Deiiibon Maurice (1805-72), they arejapt 
so valuable as the example he gave of a noble spirit devoted^ 
the pursuit of truth, or os inspimtioii his life and teaching 
afforded to a multitude of disciples. * He effected in one direction 
what Newman did in another; stirring up sluggish intellects, 
awakening dormant consciences, initiating new cffoits of thought 
and a-^spimtion. His “Moral and Metanhysical Philosotihy " is a 
work beyond all praise ; a treasury and siorchou.se of learning ; 
a granary chargeu witli the rii)o harvest of a slrong, strenuous, 
and original intellect His Prophets and Kings of the Ola 
Testament is another composition of large design and generous 
execution ; while his fine tender humanity and his fervid reli- 
gious spirit are everywliere conspicuous in his sennons, easaya, 
lecturer Magricc, aa a theologian, was practical rather than 
dogmatic ; dvrelt upon points of duty rather than upon difhculiies 
of doctrine j while lie insisted upon love of one’s iifughbour as tho 
essential principle of love of («od. His free and full onthu'^ni, 
his self-denial, his wide-reaching syinpatliy. gave him a vast in- 
fluence over young n\pn ; and many minds liavo been quickened 
with lofty impulse.^, many hearts touched with warm and pure 
motives, by his earnest, clear, and direct teaching. The student 
mui»t carefully* peruse tho works 1 have indicated, because they 
are full of the views of a strong and gcrious man, who greatly 
helped tho education of his geifemtion, and deeply believed in 
revealed religion as “a scries of facts disclosing d’s plan for 
educating and restoring the iiuiuan race they 0])cn up, at all 
event*?, a new method of thought 

And a new method of thought is also <»poncd up by Frederick 
William Piobertson of Brighton (1816-53), whose “Sermons” 
have been to thousands of minds a revelatimh Robertson excels 
in penetrating through a fallacy to thS truth Viehiyd it, and in 
taking old* truths and setting them in novel and unconbidered 
lights which disclose an unexpected beauty. His stylo is singu- 
larly clear and simple, yet rising easily at need into a full, rich, 
varied measure ; his imagery is fresh and appropriate, and he ' 
is happy in the coim^e of condensed phrasa*?. which are readily 
taken up by the mind and treasured for future inquiry ana 
meditation. At times his thought refines into subtlety ; at times 
it glows with paasiom The literary form of his “^rmons'* 
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not less remarkable than their matter, and upon "pulpit oratory* 
Kobertson has exercised a great and beneficial influenca To Lis 
schooL but with no slairiBh adherence, belongs his biographer, the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, whose "Sermons'^ are suggestive, and 
whose " rheology in the English Poets ” strikes out a new vein 
of criticism. 

Bishops Ellicott (of Gloucester and Bristol) and Harold Browne 
(of Winchester) are distinguished biblical cninnientators and 
divines; the latter’s "Exposition of the Thirty-f'Tiiie Articles" 

M standard autliority, elaborate, grave, moderate, and dis- 
inative. Dr. Vaughan is a popular and accomplished 
preacher ; but the highest ^place among pulpit orators of the 
present day is given, by consent of all, to Henry Parry Liddon, 
whose ample and lofty eloquence is informed by thought of the 
highest order. His Hampton Lectures, “ On the Divmity of our 
Lord and Saviour,” form a very valuable contribution to Christian 
apologetics. The argument is followed up with extraordinary 
f(»rcc and closeness of reasoning. Archbishop Thomson (of York) 
claims notice as the author of an ingenious and logical treatise on 
the " Necessary Laws of Thought,” and as an able and impressive 
preacher, who contrives to pour the old wine into new bottles, 
without injury to either the one or the other. The late J)r. 
Alo/Jey (1813-77) in his "Sermons” seems to in V)rit the mantle 
of Bishop Butler. 

A valuable contribution to apologetic literature was made by 
thejlov. Stanley Leathos in his "Hampton Lecture” for 1874.. 
His theory, not wholly a new one, was put forward with equal 
vigour and completeness, os the followiiift brief summary will 
prove. Frofe.ssor Loathes, abandoning the standpoint afforaed to 
the Cliristian apologist by the internal testimony of the Scrip- 
tures, sets himself to prove the divine origin of Christianity from 
its historical and literary development. After giving several 
cogent reasons to prove that Cliristianity could not hav8 had its 
origin in mythology, and that, therefore, in some way or other, 
it must have proceeded from the cfllux of the divine light, he 
contends that such a revelation is shown in the Old Testament by 
its evident superiority to all other sacred writinga The New 
Testament is obviously the complement of the Old, for the germ 
of the ideas and notions^ which W'e find in the fonuer is clearly 
disceniible ip the latter. * Now, it is generally agreed that the Old 
Testament existed long before the Christian era in mueh the same 
form os it now presents. And what is the* one distinct idea 
forming, as it were, the golden thread by which these Scriptures 
are bound together! What is the idea embodied in the promise 
given to Abraham, illustrated in the early annals of the Jewish 
fieonle, and standing out so conspicuously in the Psalms 1 It is 
the Messianic idea ; the idea of a Messiah who, in the fulness of 
time, would come to reconcile man to God. the creature to the 

^ . 
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Creator. So jpoTrerfuI id tlie influence of this idea in Jewish 
tory, that without it Diat history becomes unintelligible ana 
meaningless. Starting with the definite promise that all the 
families of the earth were to be blessed in Abrolmm. the history 
of the phosen people breaks off at the close of the Old Testament, 
without giving us any clear or distinct notion how this has been 
or is to be accomplished, awakening an anticipation whicli it can* 
not be said to satisfy. Tne idea is there, but it is not worked out 
This view ot the subject, be it observed, does not involve any 
acceptance or proof of the iuspiiution or authenticity of the earlier 
Scriptures. It is sufficiont to show tliat they w^ero extant for a 
century and a half before tlm coming of Jesus Clirist Nor is it 
necessary to discuss the autnentjpity or inspiration of the various 
portions of the New Testament, or their relative degrees of value. 
For the argument is complete if we assume, wJiat no coinjietcnt 
critic denies, that most, if not ail of tlioni. were in circulation by 
the middle of the second qsntury of the Ciiristian era. In every 
page, in the Epistles ns in the (fospels, in the writing of St. Paul 
as of St Peter, the Messianic idea reappears. But with this differ- 
ence : it is now incarnate ; the promise is fiilhlled j the Messiah 
to whom the Psalmist and the prophets looked forward, the 
apostles have seen. It is certain, ns Professor Lcatlics observes, 
that wlmtevor we may^tliink of tlie formation of the canon of the 
NcwTcstamenx,or of tlie degree of autiiority attaching to it when 
formed, the religion of the Clirist, or the belief in Jesus as the 
(yhrist {6 XpKTTOi — the anointed), is not only common to every 
document comprised in it. but is alike the very back bomf and 
essential framework of all the docninents. Its radiance glows 
through and in themf like the light of a lamp in a porcelain vase 
The root-principle of Christianity, therefore, is the Messiahsliip of 
Christ. Acccpjting this, St. Paul wrote and worked and suffered. 
To^reveal Christ to a world lying in darkness was the purpose for 
which Qpostle.s, saints, and fatla^fs lubcflircd. How is so remark- 
able a phenomenon to be explained ? Can wc supp^^r? that a small 
body of unlettered men, taking up the Messianic com; :ptiori of the 
Old Testament, invented its fulhlment, and evolved out of their 
imagination tlie life and character of Jesus] Or shall we rather 
suppose that Jesus Himself was the impostor, cither with or with- 
out collusion ^f His devoted followers ? Eilflicr supposition must 
be dismissed as absurd ; for it is obvious thrft the Messianic por- 
trait in the New 'J'estament is the exact opposite (ff that which 
tac Hebrew thou^it to bo foreshadowed in the Old. A forgery is 
an imitation ; but the Gospels and Epistles, if a forgery, ar^ no 
copy of the original The idea is preserved, but its manifestation < 
is novel We know what were tne popular anticipations based 
upon the writings of the prophets ; we know how utterly and 
absolutely they were disappointed by the real Christ. Yet, if the 
Evangelists had been impostors, the first condition of the success 
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iheir imposture was that their portrait of Jesus of Nazareth 
^ihould correspond, line for line, with that presented in the Jewish 
. scriptures of the Messiah. But no trait of such a coneepondeiuse 
is discernible. On the other hand, if Jesus Himself had been on 
impostor, the first condition of the success of His imposture was 
that He should satisfy the natural yearning after temporal power 
and liberty, and vengeance upon the oppressor. The Jews asked 
for a king and a kingdom--a kingdom of this world, and a ruler 
over warrior hosts flushed with triumphant battla Jesus came 
with a gospel of peace and a train of fisnermeh and peasants ; and 
tlie kingdom He established was the kingdom of His Church. 
Even if it had been possible for llijn to have settled before He 
entered on active life the fni^, meaning of the Messianic pro- 
phecies, and to Lave detenninea how they might be harmonised, 
He, if mere man, if an impostor, could not have carried out His 
intentions^ for the simple reason that events would ^Iiave been 
beyond His control In despite, howevjcr, of all diflSculties and all 
opposition, Ho lived a life which, it is admitted, fulfils, though not 
us the Jews anticipated, the Messianic idea. This is beyond dis- 
pute ; the existence of the Christddea for ages before the coming 
of J esus, and the full and subtle realisation of that idea in Him : 
the conclusion being, that he was indeed ilyt Christ, the Saviour of 
the world, and that the religion He taught .was not of man, but of 
God. Such is the line of argument adopted by Prmassor Lcathes, 
and carried out with great force of reasoning and exemplary calm- 
ness of tone. 

Iif^one comprehensive paragraph I shall refer to some of the 
most eminent of recent writera on Metaphysics and Moral Philo- 
sophy. Dr. AVlicweirs reputation is cliieffy scientific, and his 
most popular book was his essay Of the Plurality of Worlds 
but ho also wrote treatises on “ Systematic Ifojality,” on ^the 
“ History of Moral Philosophy in England,” and on the “ Elements 
of ^forality.” Professor ‘Baden* Powell’s “ Essay on the Spirit of 
the Inductived*hilosophy ” and his “ Order of Nature ” are books 
which the student may thoughtfully consult. Scotch meta- 
physicians recognise as their chief Sir William Hamilton (1788- 
1856), a powerfiu and independent thinker, with a critical faculty 
of the first prdor. Professor Veitcli describes as his characteristics, 
a profound analysis, (i^comprehensivo spirit^ and ajeaniing that 
had surveyed the philosophical literature of Greece and Germany, 
and marked ^the relative place in the intellectual world of iite 
sturdy growths of home thought His essays are collected under 
the ^itle of ^ Discussions in Philosophy and Literature, Education 
and University Eeform amongst tbes^ I may point to the 
essays on the Whately system of Logic, on^ Perception, on 
Qpusin, and the Philosopny of the Unconditioned. His own 
system of pliiiosonhy was largely eclectic; be borrowed some- 
tlung from AnstoUe, more from Dr. Held and Eant» and not a 
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little Irom Hegel j but he excelled as a destructive rather thm'L.. 
a oonstructive ; Ins intellect was critical rather than creative. He 
is seen most fully and fair]y> 1 think, in his Lectures,” which 
have been edited by Professors Hansel and Veitch, and in Pro- 
fessor V eitch’g memoir. Professor Veitch defines his philosophical 
method to be simply **the study of consciousness in its inte^^rity 
as the supreme organon .of philosophy. The facts of cousaous- 
ness are to be accepted by us, not in so far only as we can make 
them the points in a chain of reitsoued exnlication or demonstra- 
tion, but as the co-ordinate data of an authentic testimony, wliich 
it is suflicicnt to show are not inconsistent with each other. 
Although Sir William Hamilton was largely indebted to his 
predecessors, and obtained, as be ncknowlodged, his doc- 
trines more by way of criticism of the results of others than by 
direct physiiuogical observation, he was» however, no seiTilo 
borrower.* The half-applied principle, the neglected truth, was 
grasped with a steadier «nd bolder hand ; its full force and 
significance were disclosed ; found inoperative, it was rendered 
living and fruitful by the touch of phdosopliical genius.” Tlie 
Hamiltonian method is adopted to some extent byl)uan Mansel 
of St. PauFs (1820-71), the author of “The Philosophy of Kant,” 
“ I'ho limits of Religious Thought,” and “ The Philosophy of the 
Conditioned.” • Dean# Mansel, in the last imrncd, replies with 
vigour to a powerful attack on Sir William UamiltoiFs philosophy, 
delivered by a bold and able thinker. John b>tuart Milt (1806-73), 
the son of the historian of Britisn India. Mill, as a meta-' 
physician, was oppased both to the Cermari and the hootch 
philosophy. “On the one hand he rejected the distinction.*! 
between formal and material truth, and would not admit that 
any ideas aro |>oteiitially given to thought. Kxpcricnce, accoi*d- 
iiijl^to him, is not merely the occasion, but tlie sole and simple 
source of all knowledge. From it thoyixioms of aeometry, tiio 
law of eftusation, the iciens of Cod and immortality, riust, if valid, 
be alike derived. The existence of external objccli^ wtinct fn»m 
our sensations, he recognised merely us a form of sneech, not a 
fact Induction ho classetl along with those formal processes 
which modem logicians have generally regarded as alone with- 
in their province.” The student of philosophy wiM>e careful, 
however, not*to range himself under any in^ividiial^nnor ; he 
will give his allegiance neither to Milf nor Hamiiton, Reid nor 
Hobbes, but accept the truth wherever he finds it. Knowing that 
it will not be found in its entirety in any particular jtrovince. I 
do not think that Mill’s calm intmlectual T>ower is so well seen 
in his metaphysical w^ritiiigs os in his “ System of Logic ” his * 
“ Principles of Political Economy,” and especially in his “ l^ay 
on Liberty.” His ** Autobiography,” 1 may add, is a narrative of 
extraordinary interest To conclude Sii David Bi-ewster, an 
(munent man of scieuce (i78i-^i868X who wrote with fiuency and 
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fancy, replied to Dr. Whewell’a “Plurality of Worlds” in liis^ 
“ More Worlds tHan One,” contending that the planets might bo 
inhabited by beings with pursuits and objects similar to those of 
mankind, llecent astronomical research, however, does not con- 
firm bU arguments. Clear statements of metaphysical principles 
will be found in Professor Alexander Bain’s works on “Mind and 
Bodv” Mental and Moral Science” end “The Emotions and 
the Will.” Professor Clifford’s writings impress the reader by 
their boldness of speculation and intellectual powea 
We have seen that in the seventeenth century Cambridge was 
tlie home of a group of eminent thinkers, whose ethical 
speculations form an important chain^er in the history of English 
literature. The reputation which thus accrued to the University 
was maintaino<l in the eighteenth century by the mat name of 
Paley, whose moral philosophy, however, as we have ninted, rested 
too much on expediency ana utilitarianism, and took no Elevated or 
vigorous ilight Then came the nineteen^di,and with it Dr.Whewell 
who endeavoured to raise the character of Cambridge os a schoo 
of moral science, and whose “Elements of Morality’^ is in fre- 

? [uent use as a text-book, though it is heavy r(‘adina, with its 
riaid tabulation of moral abstractions, unrelieved Dy the in- 
tellectual interest which a logical system gives to its details. , 
There recently ai)poared Mr. Henry Sidgwick’.^ “ Methods of 
Ethics,” a work of so much importance that I cannot pass it over 
with a mere allusion. Its title seems to indicate its scope and 
liini|;ations ; it is neither a history of ethics nor an ethical 
aystefn, but a critical survey. It claims to be, and is^ a severely 
impartial examination, at once expository, and critical, of the 
different methods of obtaining reasoning convictions as to what 
ought to be done. The writer s self-restraint is so great that he 
confines himself strictly to the analysis of various ethical prin- 
ciples on their own terms. In this respect the tone of the book 
may bo compared to thai of tBe Platonic dialogues. Ift is per- 
vaded by a lofe of truth as truth, an unfettered desire to trace 
an ar^mont to its logical conclusions, wliatevcr they may bo. 
Mr. Sidgwick also shows his sympathy with Greek habits of mind 
by the transparent clearness of his thoughts and style. He is a true 
foUovier Q||i^hose great Athenians who broathod an intellectual 
atmosphere as lucid oa their native air » 

• *Ael \afiirpoTdTW 
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But the limitations which set him free to examine his subject 
dispassiouately restrict him to negative conclasions. He dis- 
misses theory after theory as intufiicient, and arrives at the con- 
dusion, finally, that the cosmos of duty is reduced to a chaos. 

Mr. Sidgwick classes tlie ethical methods under three heads — 
lutuitiouiapi, and Utilitarianism. He protests against 
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iho common confusion between the first and third ; contondin^^ ' 
that the pursuit of happiness for one’s self differs from the pur- 
suit of happiness for mankind more widely than either differ 
from the intuitional morals of common sense. Nevertheless, 
from another point of view, the earlier division of moral systems 
into two classes — that which makes virtue, and tliat wliich makes 
pleasure, the guide of human action— must be maintained. Just 
and important as is the aistinction between ** ejroistic and uni^ 
vcrsalistic hedonism/* that is, between the selfish and unselfish 
pursuit of pleasure, the language used in describing them indicates 
how much they have in common. lil orally tlio egoist is at the 
. antipodes to the utilitarian, ^ut mentally the two are connected 
by having happiness in view m Choir common object The 
student, therefore, should hardly adopt, in its full extent, Mr. 
Sidgwick’s view ot the Antagonism of these two systems, though 
the distinction on which he insists is apt to be overlooked. Uih 
analysis of Egoism, or selC*love, as a principle of ethics, ho con- 
cludes as follows “ In order to pursue this inquiry in a purely 
scientific temper, I have thought it well to give no expression to 
tlie feeling that tlie pursuit of one’s individual happiness is mean 
and i^oble. But when wc seem to find, on careful examination, 
that Egoism cannot fairly be represeuiod as socially constructive, 
and that the common precepts of duty, which wo are trained to 
n^gard as sacreci, must do to the egoist rules to which it is only, 
generally speaking and for the most i>art, roixsonablo to conform, 
but which, under special circumstances, must be decisively ignored 
and broken, the sense of the ignobility of Egoism adds foifo to 
that recoil from it which tliis perception of the conflict of duty 
• naturaUy causes.” 

The larger part of Mr. Siclgwick's work is occupied with a care- 
ful q^amination^of Intuitionism, or the morality of common sense, 
and the result very ably arrived at is, that the ethical systems 
founded «n 1 iituitionism am he allcopted only as apinoximations 
to truth. “ It seems clear/’ he says, “ Unit, generally* ■ oeakiiig, its 
principles do not fulfil the required conditions. So h.iig as they 
are left in the state of somewlmt vague generalities, us we meet 
them in ordinary discourse, we are disposed to yield them un- 
questioned assent^ and it may be fairly claimed that the assent is 
approximately^universaL But as soon as we attempt to give them 
the definition which science requires, we find' that we cannot dc 
this without abandoning the universality of acceptance." Thus he 
shviws tliat the mle^of justice, good faith, and voracity, as laid down 
by common sense, are subject to variatioas and exceptions wbjch 
disqualify them for being converted into first principles of 
scietiiiflc ethics ; and the same want of clearness is found still 
more in the definition of courage, temperance, humility, silf- 
controL He takes care to guard his argument from being uiidcr- 
itood too widely. ** Nothing that I have said even tends to show 
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that we have not distinct moral impnlses^ claiming authority oror 
aU otliers, and prescribing or forbidding kinds of conduct as to 
which there is a rough geneml agreement, at least, among educated 
persons of the same age and country. It is only maintained that 
the objects of these impulses do not admit of being scientifically 
detennined by any refieclive analysis of common sense. The 
notions of benevolence, justice, good fai^h. veracity, purity, are not 
emptied of significance for us because wo nave found it impossible 
to define them with precision. The main part ef the conduct 
prescribed under ouch notion is Rufficiently clear, and the general 
rule prescribing it does not lose its force oecause there is in each 
case a margin of conduct involved iyi obscurity and perplexity, or 
because the inilo does not on' cxpnnatian appear to bo absolute 
and independent In short, the morality of common sense re- 
mains perfectly ade^uato to give practical guidance to common 
people in common circumstances^ but the attempt to elevate it 
into a system of scientific ethics bnngsjts inevitable imperfections 
into prominence without holpitig us to remove them.” 

In the third place, Mr. Sidgwick analyses the Utilitarian 
method, which ho interprets, according to Bentham*s definition of 
its object, “ the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” In 
this principle, with due reservations, bo finds a general support to 
the m(»rahty of common sense, and a inmns of^ rectifying and 
adjusting the rules of }>opular monility wnere these are vague (»r 
conflicting. Hut its vital defect he conceives to be the absence »»f 
a sufficient motive to induce ordinary men to seek the general in 
preftrrence to their own private happiness. The power of syin- 
pathy, on which Utilitarians moat rely, is ^apt to operate within 
various limits ; so that a man who will sacVifico his pleasure for 
the sake of his w'ife and children will jirobubly, for their sako. 
sacrifice the welfare of mankind. Hence he concludes that the 
relifipous sanction of future reward and punishment is pmcticaliy 
indispensable to this system, it would seem to follow that the 
principles of’®ethic8 cannot wisely be dissociated from iht»sc of 
theology. By limiting himself to ethical methods be has contrived 
to forego the discussion of first principles; yet in every line of 
thought he is brought reluctantly to the verge of a tlieological 
iii(]^uiry. If happiness bo the object of life, the calculations of a 
ritional self-intorast ^necessarily lead to questions <upon the pro* 
Bpect and conditions of happinea^ in a future state. And these 
consideratiohs of happiness load us to the mystery ot the past — 
the origin of those relations between ourselves .and the.universe on 
which the reality of duty depends. Mr. Sidgwick does not appear 
to have recognised adequately the obligatory force of the word 
onglit.” It is true that a trivial use of the word is common in 
ifmpular language, but its intrinsic force goes beyond the asser- 
tion that an act is ” reasonable ” or ** right,” and expresses a moral 
obligation which our conscience must adcnowledge to be inflexiblsk 
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To say tliat a tliinc ought to ho done ” is more imperative than 
to say it is right^ or reasonable.” A certain force of constraint^ 
or bond of oblig^ion. is denoted by the word ** ought and the 
full deyelonment of this idea leads us to some of the cardinal doe* 
trines of theology — in particular to the mysterious fact of the 
redemption of mankind and the mutual relutioiis in the kingdom 
of Christ, which are based* on this fact. 

Mr. Sidgwick's book suggests another observation : that the 
scientific treatiflent of ethics, however able and comprehensive, is 
M anting in the most vital ptirt of practical ethics; lias not that 
moving force Mliich, in real life, coin];)cls \vell-<li>poscd men to 
'refuse the evil and tc choose^he goijd. Negative virtues, such as 
patience and solf-conti'ol, deriveetheir strcii^li from the use of 
reason ; but the great majority of IIumc actions which inoii call 
virtuous spyng froni direct impulses of atrecliou or desire, and owe 
to" reason, not their origin, but only the intluence that informs, 
corrects, and regulates than. More depends, therefore, on the 
general object towards which a nioifs nHcctions are turned, and on 
the fervour and earnestness with which he pursues that object, 
than on the precise occuracy of his judgment, hound and sufli- 
cient motives are the primary comliliouH of morality, in the 

? iracticc of duty sentiment ban a greater share than nhilosqphy. 
'his practical cansidenftion of virtue Is in accord withilio morality 
of coiiiinon B^n&o, Many of the judgments passed by popular 
opinion and accepted by intuitive moraliKls are not at ail judicial 
sentences defining what is right, but rather in the nature a 
popular clamour, expressing the wdshos or fears of tJie general 
.body of society. Tliuseirtues are lauded on a ]>rinciple of deiiiaml 
and supply, not because of ihoir beauty, but because of tlicir 
rarit}^ and oecause they are wanted. iJero wc have tlie secret of 
the cnthiisia.stio* admiration lavished on such a hero lus Lord 
Nelson. National gratitude for lijs eminent scryiccM, and appre- 
ciation of* his courage, chivalry, and succcsk, is inse^. ul»ly trans- 
muted into a personal homage, given to him as if i * wore the 
greatest and best of men. Intuitive morality is ahvayp and in all 
things subject to this bias. Men praise tvluit tliey valu^;, not 
liocause it is good, but because they want more of it. Biniilarl.v, 
they condemn cerrain actions as vicious, not with a severity pro- 
portionate to tie vice, but pro|iortjo«at© Jo flicir individual fear 
or dislik^, 

On iliilrhole, Mr. Sidgwick sums up in favour of Utilitarian- 
ism, but he ‘does net accept it, I think, m a fn-st principle. We 
may use the method, andf yet iu-sist, as he does, on the need*of 
some higher sanction than it is able to offer. Ihit as a method for 
ivipular use it is open to a serious objection, which apparently he 
lias overlooked. It supposes that each man is qti.a!ined to calcu- 
hte and measure the conditions of bappinens and thus tends to 
retard the progress of men’s minds towards a purer and loftier"' 

. K 
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i<Ieal. A system Tvbicli oroaies in tho mind a Lablt of regardina 
luippinesB as a thing known and calciilablo must obstmct mental 
and moral development, and is especially adverse to the contem- 
plation of u future beyond the dim horizon of our mortal life^ 
beyond the perceptive range of our present faculties. ^ But ^ve 
as thb objection appears from a speculative iM>int of view, it is not 
without a practical remedy ; for, in truth, there exists a compen- 
sating law of Nature, by the operation of wiiich every ethical 
system operates to disembarrass itself of its defects. The coin- 
nionest oflices of practical philanthropy, the lightest graces of 
charity, possess a reactive influence which elevates and refines the 
moral character of tho agent, in some respects more ciTectively 
than any process of contemplatire philosophy. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


ENGUSH MISCELLANEOUS LfTEEATUAS : A COURSE OF REAl>INO« 

• 

NDER the beading of “Miscellaneous Literature/^ I 
jiropose to bring together the best of the Ixxiks which 
tny plan has not yet permitted me to notic^ chiefly 
boolra in that depiirtnieiit of helUi lettres which is so 
vague and so uncertain in its boundaries. Still adopting 
the chronological order, I come, in the first place, lo Sir Thomos 
Malory’s recension of the Arthurian romances, “ A Book of the 
Noble Hystorj^es of Kyngc Arthur" (written in 1469. etid printed 
by Caxtou in 1485), which, apart from its philological interest, 
appeals to the«reuder*on tlie ground of the use made of it by 

c*.. j fT Ti,-. i 


edition has been reprinted in the “ Globe Library." Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s “Boke namedsthc Governor" (iS 30 ) ^^td his “Defence <»r 
Apologye of t 3 ood Women ” (1545), are the essays of a man of expe- 
rience and good sense ; the iirst-named should bo compared with 
Asciiam’s Schoolmaster" (1565) and Milton’s “ Tmctate.on Edu- 
cation." In 1523 appeared a fascinating version of Froissart's 
‘ Chroni!lc.s " by J olm Bouchier, Lord Berners ; its ra<-y and pictu- . 
resqiie English “ made a landmark in our tongue*" it vos written 
at tlie suggestion of Henry VIIL, a liberal patron of lettcn^ to 
whom John Leland (1506-52), the learned author of the ** Itine- 
rary " (a description of Englm towns and antiqiutio.s), owed his 
appointment as “ the Kings Antiquary." 

John Foze*8“Act8 ana Monuments ^f tSono Latter Perillous 
Days" (1563), popularly known as Foxe’s ^ Book of Martyrs," con- 
trbutedlnlio slight degree to the spread of auti-Paual sentiment, 
among the EngliMi^pcople ; nor at this liay is its influence wholly 
extinct There b coarseness in it and credulity ; but the nafra- 
tives are related with a very effective straightforwardness, and 
their general trustworthiness b beyond doubt Indeed, the most 
fertile fancy would have failed to invent the tales of horror and 
pity that |oxe has brought together. Tlie old folio edition, by 
the way, b illustrated with the quaiuiest engravings imaginable, 
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which one can hardly contemplate without feelinj^ as strong t 
Protestant as Fozo himself could have desired, thick excellent 
criticism on poets and poetry occurs in “The Art of English 
Foesie” (1569), by George Puttenbaini designed to help “the 
courtiers and gentlewomen of the court to write good poetry/' or, 
as its author elsewhere says, intended for those who desired “to 
l>ecome skilful in their mother tongde, and for their private 
recreation to make now and tlicn ditties of pleasure/' Not less 
interesting is “ The Palace of Pleasure ; beautifiea, adorned, and 
well fiiniished witli ple(»ant Histories and excellent Novels/' which 
was edited about this time by William Painter, Queen Elizabeth's 
clerk of the armouiy, chiefly from^the tales 01 Dioudello and 
lloccaccio. To Shakespeare and'his fellow-dramatists it fumislied 
suggestions for dramatic plots ; when first published, its popularity 
was immense. So was that of lUchara Tottol's “ Miscellany'” 
(1557), and “The Paradise of Dainty Devices'* (1376), which sup- 
jilied the Elizabethan public with a vaVicty of songs and sonnets, 
elegies and epigrams, and fed the poiuilar appetite for poetr3\ 
William Camden’s “ llritannia,” an elaborate description of “the 
Kingdom of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Adjacent Jslaud.s/’ 
was one of the great works of Elizabeth's reign. It was published 
in 15B6, and doubtless helped to fan and swell that spirit of 
patriotism which, tw'o yi^ans later, grappleh successfully uitli the 
Spanish Armada. In coiniuling it Camden was no miser of liLs 
labour. “I have travelled/' ha says, “over all England for the 
ino^ part: I have conferred with most skilful observers in each 
county ; I Lave studiouslv read over our own country writers, 
old and new, all Greek and Latin authoi's %»’hicli haje once made 
luoutiou of Britain ; I have had conference wdth learned men in 
the other parts of Christendom ; I have been diligent in the records 
of this roaim ; 1 have looked into most libraries, registers/and 
inomoriaLs of churches, cities, axd corponitions ; I have pored over 
many an oltk roll and eviilcnce, and produced their testimony a.H 
beyond all exception, when the cause required, in their very own 
words — though barbarous they be— that the honour of verity 
might in no wise bo impeached.” It is not improbable that Wil- 
liam Warner derived the inspiration or idea of his “Albion's 
Englande” (1586) fro(p Camden’s masterpiece ; they most certainly 
influenced the flowing alexandrines of George Cbat)man’s “ Foly^ 
olbion ” ( 1 6 rz), which first gave dignity to topography.^ Camden’s 
“ Britannia ” always seems to me the initial w’ork of ohr patriotic 
literature. John Stow (i 525-1605). with his ‘•Sui-vey of London ” 
and “ Flores Uistoriarum, followed in his footsteps. 

1 There ie probalily /’ mji Halliim, *'no poem of this kind in any other 
elengnage comparable in extent and excellence to the *Polyolbion ; ' nor can 
any one read a Mrtinn of it without ndmiraiion for its learned and highly- 
rifted author. Yet perhaps no Ktiglish poem, known so well hf name, is •• 
httle known beyond Itt name.” 
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Of John Selden (1584.-^1654), who played an important part in 
the constitutional controversy of Charles l.’a reij^, Lord Claren- 
don says He was ot so stupendous a learning in all kinds and 
all lan^ages, as may appear in his excellent writings, that a man 
would have thought he had been entirely conversant amongst books, 
and had never s^nt ^ hour but in reading and writing ; yet his 
humanity, aflfabuity, and eourtesv were such, that he would have 
been thought to have been bred in the best courts, but that hi.^ 
good-nature, dharity, and delight in doing good exceeded that 
breeding/’ He is now best known by his “ Table-Talk,” a collection 
* of his wise and witty sayings mode by his amanuensis,— the iirst 
book of the kind in our language,— 4f> vigorous, so racy, so shrewd, 
that they inspire the reader wilji delight. Many of them have 
become proverbial. There is more weighty bullion sense ” in the 
“ Table-Tjdk,” says Coleridge, tliau is to bo found in the same 
number of pages of any uninspired writer. Wo may assume in 
this a characteristic exaggeration, and yet allow that it com- 
mands the highest praise. His ** Treatise on Titles of Honour,” 
hi.s “History of 'litlies,” and bis “ Mare Cl.iusura,” are works of 
great Icnniing and honesty, but a busy world is compelled to pass 
them by. 

J ust before the outbreak of the Great Civil War, Bishop Wilkin.s 
(1614-72), theiwan in^nious and fanciful young man, published 
his Discpvery of 21 New World, or a Discourse tending to prove 
that it is probable there may bci^'another Habitable Woild in the 
Moon ; with a Discourse concerning tlie Possibility of a P(|||isage 
thither.” This work has no serious interest, but it rnay lie re.nl 
for its whimsicality, eand possibly there is a latent irony in it 
wdiich the reader may detect. As for the mode of conveyance to 
the moon, the writer suggests the construction of a flying chariot, 
addtng slyly that it may be made on the same principles by which 
Archytas made a w'oodcn dove an 4 jllei:io*uontauus a wooden eagle. 
Or, be if there l>c such a great bird in Madi|gas< ar as Marco 
Polo mentions, tlie feathers of whose wings are twtu u feet long, 
it is but teaming one of these to carry a man, and tio may ride 
up thither.” Or it is not impossible that a man may bo able to fly 
by the application of wings to his own body. Bishop Wilkins wim 
a great observer and promoter of experimental philo.sophy, and hii 
“ Discourse Oenceming a New Planet ” ^16465 is one 0/ the earliest 
Bubstantiatioms of the Copennean system, which, in 1^32, was fully 
d ’vclopcd i>y Galileo. 

In 1691 Jolin the son of an Essex blacksuiitli, who had tra- 
velled largely and observed closely, gave to the world his “ Wisdom ^ 
of God Manifested in the Works of the Creation.” Tills was an im- 
portant contribution to Natural Theology, which bad never before 
been presented ^in a clear and popular form (see page 225), It 
was followed in 17 14 by Deriiam’s “ rbysico-Theology ” and ‘‘ Astro^ 
Theology,” in both of which the argument from design ” is ably 
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exhibited ; and in 1802 by Pale/s " Natural Theology ” which, like 
Aaron’s rod. swallowed up its predecessors. The ‘^Bridgewater 
Treatises,” lounded by the eighth Earl of Bridgewater, are all in 
illustration and expansion of the samea^ment, which at pr^ent 
seems to be somewhat unjustly depreciated, from a supposiTion 
that it is inconsistent with, or invalidated by, the theory of Evo- 
lution. The “Bridgewater Treatises* were written by Dr. Chal- 
mers, Dr. Kidd, Dr. Whewell, Sir Charles Bell, Dr. Boget, Dr. 
Buckland, the Rev. William Kirby, and Dr. Pinet. • Of these, the 
most popular ai%, or w'ere, Sir Charles Bell on “ The Hand * and 
Dr. Buckland on “ Geology and Mineralogy ; ” but the latter is no 
longer of much utility. • t 

A book with a certain histori«al interest attaching to it is the 
celebrated “ Eikon Basilike, or tlie Portraiture of his Most Sacred 
Majesty in his Solitude and Sufferings,” published a fc^days after 
the death of Charles L It produced an extraordinary effect from 
the skill with which it portrayed the hopes and sorrows and piety 
of the royal “ martyr ; and 5 f ilton w'as emplcyed by the Council 
of State to counteract its influence by his “ Eikonoclastes,” In 
this he alludes to the dubious question of its authorship. “ As to 
the author of these soliloquies,” he says, “whether it were un- 
doubtedly the late King, as is vulgarly believed, or any secret 
coadjutor, and some stick not to name hhn, it cnei add nothing, 
nor shall take from the weight, if any bo, of reason^ which he 
brings.” Tlie royal authorship Vas naturally supported by the 
mon^ vehement Royalists, while, on the other hand, stron^vidence 
w'os adduced to substantiate the claim of Dr. Qauden, Bishop of 
Worcester. In 1786 wore published sorna^ of Qauden’s letters 
addressed to Lord Clarendon, in which lie rested his petition for 
preferment entirely on the ground that the “ Eikon ” was w'holly 
and only his invention, making, and design, in order to vindicate 
the King’s wisdom, honaur, an? piety. Those letters Lave been 
generally acqppted as settling the question ; but Mr, S!: R Gar- 
diner, the historian, has recently intimated a belief that Charles 
was really the author, and that Gaudeii was an impostor, and 
apparently promises that testimony to this effect will be forth- 
coming. It may be added that the book itself possesses no special 
literary merit. 

Bishop Earle’s “SlicipcQsmography, or a Piece«of the World 
Discovered, cin Essays and Characters” (1628). is a book worth 
reading by students with sufficient leisure* It shows the influence 
iof the Elizabethan drama, which had turned thevattontion of writers 
to the study of human cnaracter, and also the wider range 'which 
our prose literature w'as rapidly taking. It was preceded by Bishop 
HoH’s “ Characters of Virtues and Vices ” in 160S, and Sir Thomas 
t)verbury*s graphic “ Characters, or Wittie fj-e., Epigrammatic or 
pithy] Descriptions of tiio Properties of Snndiy Persons,” in 
1608, and has had many (and mostly indifferent) successors. Owen 
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Feltham’s BosoItob, KTine, Moral, and Political," published 

in 1628, may be described as a serlesvof brief essays and skotches, 
marked by considerable reflectiTe power. Note that the word *‘Re* 
solves ” is used in the sense of solutions,” the writer stating nnd 
answering a variety of questions. It is used in this sense by 
Shakespeare “ ll^lve my doubt” (”3 Henry VI. ” a. iv., a ik 
and “resolve the proposijbions of a lover” (“As You Like It, 
a. iil, s. 2). This form of composition, which Bacon had introduced 
and popularised, w’as adopted by Abraham Cowley, tlie poet 
(1618-67), whose “ Essays" ai-e perhaps second only in matter and 
* manner to those of Bacon. Readers acquainted only with Cowley’s 
poemsy and their elaborate ^nd involved style, overloaded with 
inversions, ellipses, and conceits, wilt be surf msed by the directness 
and simple force of his prose, whicli he manages with masterly 
ease. Among the “ Essays,” those on Solitude, Liberty, the Gar^ 
den, and the Uncertainty of Riches, are specially admirable for 
their tranouil thoughtfulness. To the same category I shall ascribe 
Izaak Walton’s “Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man’s Rc* 
creation,” which is simply a collection of essays on ninil scenes 
and enjoj'mcnts, on Nature and the delights of Nature, broken up 
into conversational form. It is one of the most justly popular 
books in the language ; one of those which are so thoroughly 
original in coiujention* and execution that they can never bo sur- 
passed. The nylo is exquisitely transparent and hartnonious ; tho 1 
descriptions are as vivid as accumte ; the illustrations picturesque ; 
the reactions spontaneous, just, and healthy ; and from first to 
last it » saturated with a deep, warm, unaffected love of Nature, 
which bubbles up in^linost every sentence and brims over in every 
page. “ What would a blind man give,” he says, “ to see tho plea- 
sant rivers and meadows and flowers and fountains that we havo 
mat with since wo met together ! 1 Jmve been told that if a man 
tliat was bom blind could obtain to liave his sight for but only ono 
hour ditring his whole life, and should, "at the first opening of bis 
eyes, fix Lis sight upon the .sun when it was in fulU ’ory, either nt 
the rising or setting of it, he would bo so transporter! and amazed, 
and so admire the glory of it, that ho would not willingly turn his 
eyes from that first ravishing object to behold all tim other various 
beauties this world would present to him. And this and many other 
likeblessings we enjoy daily,” Walton’s beo|c. to one in city pent, 
wiU bring back the fro^h fragance of ilm Ijawtjborn licdgos, and the 
innocent oeauty of tlie cows]ip.s, and the music of tiic murmuring 
stream It breat^ies overy^vherc of the country. 

For strenuous, manly, copious English prose, n better model 
could hardly be desired than that which John Drydon, the n6et oi 
the Restoration, furnishes in his “Critical Essays” and “ Prelaces,” ^ 

^ It will be remembered that Fox the etatcuman, in writing his ** TTiRtoiy 
of England, “ would employ no word which Rryden had not used. Drjrdcua 
proas was also highly esteemed hx Burke. 
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English criticism, indeed, bedns with Dryden’^s '^Jbssay on 
Dramatic Poesy” (1668), and his Discourse on the Original 
and Progress of Satire” (1693). Tlie acuteness of his perc^itioas 
and the general soundness of his mdgments are seen in the 
remarks ou the Latin poets in his “Preface to the Second Mis* 
cellany ” (i68j). Take but one specimen I looked on Virgil as 
a succinct and grave imycstic writer ; one who weighed, not only 
every thought, but every worti and syllable ; who was still aiming 
to crowd his muse into as narrow a compass as possiidy he could ; 
for which reason lie is so very figurative tliat he reqiii^— I may 
almost Siiy— a grammar apart to construe him. His verse is 
evorywbore sounding the very thing Jin your ears whose muse it 
bears, yet tho numbers are 'penretually varied to increase the 
dcligut of the reader, so that the same sounds are never repeated 
twice together.” Dryden^s scholarship may have been imperfect, 
but he bron^dit to its support a strong and penetrating intellect 
and a powerful critical faculty. Speaking of Sir William Temple, 
.Tolinsou distinguishes him as “the first vrriter who gave cadence 
to English prose,” an assertion which implies a strange ignorance 
or forgetfulness of Jeremy Taylor. Sir Tiiomas Ilrownc, and C’ow- 
ley. as well as of Drydeii. Temple, however, was a regular, fluent, 
auu perspicuous writer, who adopted the fashionable essay form 
for the presentment of his sound observatiegis on ^ibjects which 
• he had carefully studied. The “ Essay upon the Ancient and 
Modern Learning,” in wliich he took the side of the ancients, 
provoked a long and bitter controversy, from on untotunate 
allustbn to the supposed literary merits of the Greek Epiltles of 
Phalaris. Tho great scholar, Dr. Barclay, jt once seized upon 
Temple’s mistake, and proved with ease that the said Epistles 
were a forgery. Pope, Middleton, Dr. Garth, and others, mingled 
in the affray, chiefly on the side of Temple, and gwift brought 
Ills powers of sarcasm and ridicule to his patron’s aid in his celo- 
bnited “ Buttle of the Books.” But if the witshiKl the tefliporary 
advantage, thorliononr of the fight has remained with tho scholar. 
1 may add that Sir William Temple is the subject of one of 
Macaulay’s brilliant essays. 

In accordance with the ])revailing fashion. Sir George Mac- 
kenzie (1636-91), a Scotch Lord-Advocate, threw what ho had 
to say on llappincj^siand Solitude, and similar subjects, into 
“ Essays,” which are written in very fluent English. The one on 
Solitude was nfiectively answered by John Evelyn, to .whom we 
owe an invaluable “Diary,” and the “Sylva, qr a Discourse of 
Purest Trees.” The Diary of Evelyn cannot compare in personal 
dnterMt with that of Samuel Pepys (1632-1703), secretary to the 
Admiralty in tho reigns of Charles IL and James II. In speaking 
of it, one is iuclin^ to recall the saying of Prince Hal anent 
Palstair, when the fat knight is supposed to be dead, that he 
could have spared a better man ; ior It is certain that were Pepye 
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bis Diary” by any accident to disappear fnnn our literature, tr® 
could better spare a better book. “Pepys,” says Lord Jeffrey, 
seems to have been pfmesi&ed of the most extraordinary activity, 
and the most indisoriminatingi insatiable, and miscellaneous 
curiosity that ever |nx>i]^t6d the researches or supplied the {len 
of a dfldly chronicler. He finds time to go to every play, to every 
execution, to every procession, fire, concert, riot, trial, review, 
city feast, or picture-gallery, that he can hear of. Nay, there 
seems scarcely to have been a school examination^ a wedding, 
cbriKstening, charity sermon, bull-baiting, phiIo.sophiCiil meeting, 
r or private merrymaking in liis neigJibourhood, at which he is m t 
sure to make his appearancoi and lyindful to record all tbo par- 
ticulars. He is tho first to heai^all the court scandal and all the 
public news, to observe the changes of fasliion and the downfall 
of parties, to pick up family grissip and to detail philosophical 
intelligence, to criticise every new house or carriage that is built, 
every new book or new beauty that appears, every measure the 
king adoi)ts, and every mistress he discards.” Tliis diary extends 
from January i, x66o, to May 31, 1669, and law recently been very 
Ciirofully edited by the Ilcv. W. Mynors Bright Wlien wo laugh 
at its intense naiveU and simplicity, we are bound t(» recollect 
that it was written in shorthana, and not intended for publication. 
Still, it is not ten that a really able nmn (and such repys was) 
finds a delight in "writing” himself down "an ass,” even for his 
own edification. It is difficult to understand in what mond of 
mind a grave official could record such an incident a.% the 
following: — "May n, 1667, My wife being dressed this cfay in 
fair hair, did make so mad that I spoke n(jt one word to lior, 
though I was ready to burst with anger. After that, Creed and I 
w^ent into tho Park, and w^alked— a most pleasant cvening—nnd 
so jtook coach^and took up my wife, and in the way homo dis- 
covered my trouble to my wif<^ for Ijpr wdiito locks, swearing 
several ^imes — wliicli I pray God forgive me for — ?k1 bending 
my fist, that I would not endure it. Slic, poor wrclcl ! was sur- 
jivised with it, and mndd" me no answer all the way home ; but 
there we parted ; and I to the office, laic, and then home, and, 
without supper, to bed, vexed.” 

Overlniry and Bisliop Hairs "CIj a meters” were imitated by 
Samuel Butl^, the poet of “Hudibros but^iiftler^s "Characters,” 
ns might bo expected, are more humorofls in tone apd treatment 
'tlrin those of nis predece.ssors. Turned into octosyllabic verse, 
with double endings, they would fit into his great satire. Tlieir 
affluence of antithesis and iUustration is snn^risinL^ and almost 
wearisome. The "Essay,” in the reign of Queen Anne, became 
an important feature of our literature, and served to utilise, for 
the benefit of the public, the wit, genius, and observation of men 
who had not time or inclinatioff,or were in various ways unfitted, 
for the prei^aration of regular and methodical works, It was also 
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well adapted for the manipulation of many subjects which would 
not have borne successfully a more elaborate treatment In its 
new development, however, it was modelled after the essays of 
Montaigne rather than after those of Bacon, and it deliberately 
aimed at amusing while it instructed. Daniel Defoe in his 
" Keview ” (1704) first began the periodical essay, but its true repu- 
tation dates from the foundation of ther^Tatler” (1709) by Sir 
Richard Steele, who made it a vehicle for the description and 
criticism of contemporary manners, fmd took it out Of the abstract 
region in which it bad previously flourished. He found a pillar 
of strength in Joseph Addison (1672-1719), whose genius found 
its fitting form of expression ^ the e^tsay, and for wiiom it would 
almost seem to have been created# He w'as not an artist capable 
of dealing with heroic subjects on a large canvas ; his touch was 
too sensitive, his colouring too subtle, his workmanship too refined 
and delicate. Pie painted genre pictures on enamel, ahd this he 
did wdth a grace and delicacy inimitable. His themes Avere the 
follies «»f tlio day — the fine ladies and gentlemen who fluttered 
around hin, the humours of .society, the caprices of fiishion ; and 
for these his stylo was exnuisitely suited, it was so airy, so light, 
so .subtly graceful, so varied. Occasionally he aimed higher, and 
criticised authors and their w'orks. always with an apt taste and 
, a just appreciation. Then, again, he drew tharact^, sucli as Sir 
Roger ae Coverley, and Will Himeymoon, and Ned Softly, and 
here liis success was not loss conspicuous. ** As a moral satirist/ 
says 4 facaulay, "ho stands unrivalled. In wit, properly so called, 
he was not inferior to Cowley or Butler. We own that Addison’s 
humour is, in our opinion, of a more delicious flavour than the 
humour of either Swift or Voltaire.” Steele wus second only to 
his great collaborateiir. As Thackeray says, “he wrote so riciily, 
so gracefully often, so kindly always, with such a ideasant ja*it 
and easy franknessiL with «such inflow of good humour and good 
spirits, that hjs early pai>ers may bo compared to Addis(Ai’s own. 
and are to bo read, by a male reader at least, with quite an equal 
pleasure.” 

After the “Tatler”in 1711 came the famous “ Spectator,” and 
tliis was followed, at various intervals, by several periodicals 
under Steele’s editorship ; the “Guardian,’’ the “Englishman,” 
the “Lover,” “ wdiosolove was rather insipid the^" Reader,” of 
whom the ppblic saw only two appearances, and the “ Theatre.” 
A crowd of imitiifors rushed upon the scene, but vQiy few obtained 
any hold upon the public or secured an oudinary reputation. 

, Fewer still are entitled to beguile the student into tlieir byw*ays. 
I shall name only the “Adventurer” (1752-54), conducted by Dr. 
Haw'kesworth, with the help of Johnson and Joseph Warton ; the 
**T!onnoisseur” (1754-56), conducted by George Colman the Elder 
and Bonnel Thoniton : the “ Lounger^ (1785-87)1 edited by Henry 
Mackenzie, author of “The Man 01 Feeling the “Minor/ also 
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edited by Mackenzie (i779-8o); and the World,” edited by 
Edward Nloore, the dramatiet. 

”The Fable of the Bee»,”by Bernard de Maiidcville (1714), a 
prose satire, full of clever paradozes ; Dean Swift's Jorimal to 
Stella^ (1710-13X and his "Polite Conversation;” Pope’s "Ijet- 
ters,” and " Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, Works, and Dis- 
coveries of Martinus Scriblerus /’ the greater part of which was 
written probably by Dr. Arbuthnot; and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagus ce^brated "Letters,” winch are not less remarkable 
for sound sense and accurate obseiwation tlian for their clear, 
idiomatic, vivacious style, are books to be read at leisure or as a 
relief to graver studies. 04 Samuel Johnson (1709-S4) the books 
best worth reading are the " Lives of tlie Poets ” (see p. lyjX the 
"Journey to the flebrides,” ana the tale of “Rasselas.” In the 
last no attempt is made to preserve a local colouring, but it may 
be read fdl: the justness of its reflections and the stateliness of its 
language. Johnson attejnpted the essay in his " Rambler ” 
(1750-52), and “ Idler” (1758-60), but Ins method was unsuited 
to its light and flexible form. Oliver fioldsinith (1728-74) is one 
of our best writers of English prose, llis ** History of Animated 
Nature,” however superficial, is tlie pleosantcst reading imagin- 
able, and the humour of Ida "Citizen of the World ” (originally 
contributed t<^a dailywiewspaper in 1760-61) is easy and aelightfiiL 
Whatever this fine, humane, and pure konius touched ho adorned. 
In the year after Goldsmith’s death appeared a work entitled, 
" The Constitution of England, or an Account of the English 
Government,” by a Genevan jurist, John Lewis de LoliiiB. At 
one time it enjoyed 41 considerable repute, but it has been super- 
seded by the fuller and more xdiilosophical works of Ilaliuin, 
IStubbs, and Erskine May. 

In 1756 ai^ ingenious sntire upon the false x>hllosophy and 
tinsel eloquence of IJolingbro)^, endtled, "A Vindication of 
Natural Society,” * turned the eyes of society upt n its author, 
who proved to be a young Iri.sh stmlent at law, nJin .d Edmund 
Burke (172^7). His reputation w'as furtlier advanced by the 
publication in the same year of a ** Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful,” which skil- 
fully argued that the sense of beauty is connected wdth the relaxa- 
tion,' that ofierror with the contraction, oWhe fibres of the body. 
The "Inquiry,” however, now moulders bn the dustiest shelf in our 
libraries. • It is felt that many of the ni]c.s laid down* by its author 
are erronoous ; that many 01 his illustmlioiis adduced ore ina]> 
propriate. Exception may be taken at the outset to his defini- 
tions of beauty and sublimity as neither very accurate nor very* 
precise. Nor is his analysis of their eficcts upon the mind satis- 
factory. Again, the style is cold and bare ; the most attractive 

> The imitation wan 10 succesefttl at to deceive both Bhliou Watburioa 
and the Earl of Chei tcrllcld. 
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lines of thought are treated with the dryness which is generally 
supposed peculiar to a theologian’s statement of dogmatic dim<' 
cutties. Macaulay remarks that it is the most unadorned of ail 
its author’s writings, and this though compiled at a period of 
life when authors are generally given to luxuriance of language. 
It descants on the emotions produced by mountains, forests, and 
cascades ; by the glorious masterpieces of art, and the face and 
bosom of beauty, with a frigidity which chills and dissatisfies the 
reader. Its innucuco on both Lessing and Kant, ‘'however, was 
very considerable. In 1769 Burke issued the first of his political 
pamphlets ; these are of infinite value to the historian, but, apart 
from the brilliancy of their copiposition, hare little interest for the 

His " Speech^/' on the a)ntrary%laim attention as models of Ora- 
torical eloquence and forcible reasoning, even though Ooldsmitirs 
sallv bo true, that tlie orator, too deep for his hearers. Was intent 
on his subtle arguments “ when they thought of dining.” In 1790 
appeared the celebrated “ Reflections on the Revolution in France,” 
a small octavo of 356 pages, which forms a historical landmark, 
liaving begotten in the LOnglish nation that fierce, unreasoning. 
pa««sionate hatred of France and French principles wliich provoked 
and supported a long and desperate war. It was written with 
iminenso care, revised, strengthened, correitod, pushed, until it 
was ns perfect as art and g^iius could make it The splendour of 
its diction is incontestable: the sagacity of some of ite forecasts ex- 
peri^^co lias demonstiatea ; yet much of it is plainly fallacious, 
and as a whole it is irretrievably w'cakened by the simple fact that 
Burke ignored or <lid not know the social cquses of the Revolu- 
tion he so severely denounced. But the “ Redections ” must be 
road ; it is impossible to povss over a book of such historic impor- 
tance ; and with it should be taken up Sir Jameg Mackintoiilfs 
‘‘ Vindicim Gallic®” and J’lioinjp Paine's “Rights of Man.” As 
replete with personal intere.st, liurko's “ Letters to a Noblfe Lord,” 
in reply to aivattack upon his pension by the Duke of Piedford, 
should also be read. It is “the most splendid repartee in the 
English language,” a model of scathing sarcasm and elevated 
irony. Of his latest compositions, “ Letters on a Rcmcide Peace,” 
Mr, Jolin Morley writes ; — “They are deplorable. They contain 
passages of fine philosophy and of skilful and plausible reasoning, 
but such passages only make us wonder how they came to be 
where they are. The reader is in no humour for them. • In splen- 
dour of rhetoric, in fine images, in sustcution, in irony, they 
^ surpass anything that Burke ever wrote, but of the Qualities and 
‘ principles that, far more than Jiis rlietoric, have maao Burke so 
admirable and so great— of justice, firm grasp of fact, of a reason- 
able sense of the probabilities of things — there are only traces 
enough to light up the gulfs of empty words, reckless phrases, 
and senseless vituperations that sur^ and boil around theiuu” 
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To Horace Walpole (i7i7-97X^ the author of “Tlie Castle of 
Otranto/' 1 have already referim His contributions to Miscel- 
laneous literature were numerous and valuabte. As a letter- 
writer he shares the fame of Lady Mary Wortloy lilontagu and 
'Cowpdr ; though too obviously written witli “ a view to futuie pub- 
lication/’ they are masterpieces of epistolary composition : bnght, 
easy, witty^ terse, and «rtn)arently spontaneous. The labor Imm 
does not oftei^ reveal itself ; there is vcrv little smell of the mid- 
night oil. Tlie same consummate ease cnanicteiises his ‘‘lilcmoirs 
of George II." and his “Catalogue of Royal find Noblo Authors.” 
It is impossible to deny, as Macaulay admits, that his writings 
liave red merit, and meri# of a very rare though not of a very 
high kind. Tliey amuse wi thoutN^xciting ; they ore the nleasan test 
possible reading ; they never weary ; there arc no dull, no yawii- 
provokinijfc passages. You can sip them at your pleasure ; the 
flavour is agreeably pungent, but never acrid. “ Ills stylo/' says 
Mac^lula^^ “ is one of tho 5 e peculiar stylos by which everybody is 
attracted, and which nobody can safely venture to imitate. He 
is a manneristwho.se manner hiis become perfectly easy to him. 
His adectation is so liabitual and so universal that it can hardly 
be called atFectation. The affectation is the essence of the man. 
It pervades all his thoughts and all his expressions. If it were 
taken away, nothing ^oulcl be left. Ho coins new words, distorts - 
the scu.se of old words, and twists sentences into forms which 
make grammariuns stare. But this he doe^, not only with an air 
of ease, but as if he could not help doing it. 11 is wit wnSf»<iii its 
essential properties, of the same kind with tliat of Cowley and 
Donne Like tlieii'S, it consisted in an exquisite perception of 
points of analogy and points of contrast too subtle for common 
observation.” 

From Walpele to William Cobbett {1762-iS^s) Hccins an extra- 
ordinary leap, yet the latter wa» thirty-live years old when the 
former aied. He belongs, ho^yever, to an entirely (Vt! -rent world; 
and the influence which the French ilovolution had exercised upon 
men’s modes of thinking, the extent to which it had stirred the 
depths of society, arc conspicuous in the ioneoi Jiis various writings. 
Of these, I .should select as bast w'oith reading, and os sufficiently 
chai^cteristic of the mans robust commoy^sense and genuine (if 
far from elefated) love of Natur^ the i* Kumf Hides.” A deeper, 
truer, and more delicate love ot Nature aniiruites> pleasant 
p.\ges of €lie Rev. Gilbert White's “Natural History of Selborno” 
(1789), a book whsch has had many iuiitators, but has hardly been 
surpassed, so picturesque are its descriptions, so faithful its obser- « 
vations, and such the simple fnree of its style ^ llie nature- 
worship which at this time had begun to colour all English poetry 

A In our own time White hai found a rival in Mr. Richarfl JetFeriei (author 
of ** The Gamekeeper at Homtt ** and aeveral other delightful works), whutt 
range, however, U much wider^ 
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led to the composition of Gilpin’s ** Remarks on Forest Scenery” 
(1701) and Sir iTvedale Price’s "Essays on the Picturesque ; ” and 
both authorities, « though no lon^r regarded with much deference, 
are worthy of consideration. £1 the latter occur the earliest spe- 
cimens of that pictorial prose which modem critics of Nature and 
natural objects have worked up with so much skill and fervour. 

Somewhat in the style of "Tristram ■Shandy ” with a touch of 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” Southeys “Doctor ” (1834-38) 
is a curious medley of “ humour and nonsense, dt learning and 
simplicity, of literary strength and weakness.” A more ongix^ 
and stronger writer, one of our hnest critics, is William llazlitt 
(*778-3 o)> 'vho treated Southeys poetry with very little respect 
and his politics with a good deal^ of severity. Hazlitt was much 
addicted to paradoxes ; his prejudices were as violent os his 
partialities; out his perception was acute and dt^dicate, his 
imagination vigorous, his aspiration after truth and beauty 
sincere, his style rich, many-coloured, mid decisive. Lord Lytton 
has well said that “ he had a keen sense of the beautiful and 
subtle, and, what is more, was deeply imbued with sympathies 
for the humane, llis intellectual honesty makes him the Dumont 
of letters, even when his fiery eloquence ajtproaches him to the 
Mirabeau.” Hazlitt did a good work in Ins time, not only by 
founding the school of appreciative and syifipathetss criticism, but 
by reviving a love of the old Elizabethan w liters, and promoting 
a recognition of their merits. Uis criticism of poetry is generally 
accutf^te ; his observations on men, and manners^ and things are 
always clever and frequently pungent. Among his best writings 
1 should be disposed to name his “Chamciers of Shakespearus 
Idays,” “Lectures on tlie English Poets,” “Lectures on the Eaglisli 
Comic Writers,” and “Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of tlie 
Age of Elizabeth.” As an essayist he is seen tc advantage in 
“Table-Talk,” “The Round TaWe,” and “The Plain Speaker.” 

"I’here is a fifreat contrast between Hazlitt as a critic Aid Lord 
Jeffrey ( 1 773- 1 8 50), wIjo for some years in the “Edinburgh Review ” 
exercised a Rhadamantbine jurisdiction over the world of letters. 
He had neither tlio imagination nor the sympathy nor the rich 
style of Hazlitt : but ho wrote with elegance, and his judgments, 
imon subjects wnich Ije understood, were discriminative and clear. 
TV) his editorial tact the " Jldinburgh Review,” which«waa projected 
by Sydney Smith, and started in Uctober 1802, owed much of its 
success. A selection of his contributions to the “Review,” in four 
volumes, was published in 1844. It has 8iiice«been reprinted in 
one volume, and affords a fair sample of his critical abilities, which 
tire scarcely rated as high by posterity as they were by his con- 
temporaries. On the other hand, the reputation of his friend and 
contributor, the Rev. Sydney Smith (1771-184J), is probably undi- 
minished, being preserved, so to spe^, by tne Attic salt of his 
fine and generous humour. His pregnant fancy and lively wit 
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were alwra inspired by sound sense and exercised with kindly 
feeling The reader will obtain a good notion of his characteristio 

D ualities from a sparkling little Tolume entitled ^‘Tho Wit and 
[umour of Sydney Smithy" and will observe how he delighted in 
the development and amplification of any humourous idea or image 
that seized his fancy. As a brilliant and powerful contributor to 
the ** Edinburgh Review/* and a man of surprising versatility, 1 may 
but bring forward the name of Henry Lord Brougham (1778-1868}, 
though it may be doubted whether any writer of egual capacity 
and energy has left so little behind him for the instruction of 
posccrity. In his day Brougham was a power in the land, but 
his fame has rapidly decreased ; ha has begtueathed no adequate 
memorial of himself j and already something of that vagueness 
attaches to him which obscures the features in a faded photograph. 
Nominis iimhral We read of his xnfliienco over parliaments and 
people, blit look in vain for proofs of the genius which created 
that iniluciice. The list*of his writings is a long one, and yet 
tliei'e are none, I think, except the “ Historic Sketclios of States- 
men,’' to which the student’s attention need bo directed. His 
stylo os a writer is not to be commended j os an orator it was 
distinguLhed by its extraordinary rush of words and irrcsUtlbio 
vigour. 

Among ilie^eorgiopn essayists the most delightful was Charles 
liainb (1775-1834), who, as “Elia,” has commanded the love and 
laughter of thousands and ten thousands of admiring readers. 
None of our humourists succeeds so completely in engaging our 
affection ; he not only moves our smiles out he gains our hearts. 
The gentle, candid, gna^suining nature of the man underlies all 
his wit and humour ; liis sympatliies are always generous, and 
whatever he writes is goveniea and ijermeateil by a keen critical 
taste, lie is thoroughly and absolutely original ; he has no model, 
and has had no imitator. His qipiinr a«d charaotcristic stylo may 
have acquired a certain flavour irom liis fervent Iqvo' ud constant 
study of the Elizabethan writers, but it was entirely Ids own in 
structure, and ho derived from others nothing more than the fruit 
derives from the sun that ripens it. Hence it haptiens that you 
may tiro of other writers, ol the affluence of Jeremy Taylor and 
the pomp of Sir Thomas Broun 0, but never of the “gentle Elio.” 
Johrl Foster «ays, “He has wit and wisdoifl of the lii^hest order, 
exquisite humour, a (genuine and cordial vein of pl^xsantry, ana 
tl;e most heart-touching pathos ; in the largest accepbition of the 
word, he was a hivnourist. His fancy is distinguished by singular 
delicacy and tenderness, and even his conceits ivill be generally , 
found to be, as those of his favourite Fuller often are, steeped in 
human feeling and passion.” In like manner Proctor remarks 
that the quality of his humour differed from that of other men. 
It combined with it a tender and pathetic view \ underneath his 
wittiest and quaintest fancies ran a current of sweet thougbtfuli 
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ness. Cliarles Lamb’s uroiks include the “Ks^ays" and **Last 
Essays ” of EUa; and Specimens of Dramatic Poets contemporary 
with Shakespeare.” He wrote also some exquisite, graceful poems, 
a tn^edy entitled ‘‘John Woodvil,” and the talc, or rather idyll, 
of ‘^Kosamond Gray and Blind Old Margaret” 

^e elder Disraeli (1766-1848) was an inaccurate and super- 
ficial writer, but he popularised amon» us the study of litoraiy 
history ; and so much tnat is curious and entertaining is ganiered 
up in his “ Curiosities of Literature ” and Quarrels and Cala- 
mities of Authors/’ tluit they may be expected to maintain theii 
popularity. His historical works cannot be accepted as autho- 
rities ; he wanted both the researchaand the philosophical spirit 
of the historian. His work on The Literary Character " shows 
liiin at Ilia l>est. A vein of original reflection and considerable 
grace of diction will attract the reader in the “ Lives of Nortlicrn 
Worthies ” and the Essays and Memorabilia of Hartley Coleridge ’ 
(1796-1849), the son of the poet,— who, by the way, was himself 
a prose writer of great power, and whose Biograplua Literar a,” 
“ Table-Talk,” “Aids to lleflection," and “ TJie Friend,” require and 
rovrard assiduous study. To the ])oetry of Tlioinas Ifootl (1798- 
1845) I. have already alluded; but his spontaneous humour, 
which revelled in puns and far-fetche<i allusions, and quips ana 
quirks, and verbal conceits, overflows hi« prosencompiisitions ; 
and his “Whims and Oddities,” “ Comic Annual,” and “Whim- 
sicalities” contain matter enough to set up for life a score or so 
of aijjvage “ comic ’writers.” As a critic ana essayist of rare merit, 
'U'ho IS also a genuine humourist, 1 may here mention James Bussell 
Jjowell (bom 1819), wlio.se delightful “ Conwwsations on some of 
the Old Poets ” appeared in the year of Hood’s death. H is critical 
acumen gives a high value to the essays collected under the titles 
of “Among my Ilooks” and “My Study Windows.” The year 
of Hood’s death also witciesseA. the appearance of the “Bit>gTfi- 
jihical Histovv of Philosophy,” by George Henry Lewes (1817-79), 
a man of letters whose range was very wide, but wliose versatility 
did not imply superficiality. In the “ Life of Goethe ” he made 
a welcome addition to our first-class biographies ; liLs volume on 
“The Spanish Drama ” displayed his insight as a critic; as a 
scientific investigator he produced an acceptable volume of “ Sea- 
Side Studies and ih his “Physiology of Coramon'Lifo ” he was 
tlie first to render available to ordinary readers the conclusions of 
science on subjects of every-day importance and domestic interest. 
His novels, “Rauthorpe” and “Bose, Blanche, and Violet,” seem to 
us deserving of more attention than they have hitherto received. 

The popidarity of the essay is shown by the fact that most of 
the leading writers of the Victorian period have at one time or 
lEhother resorted to it To James Anthony Froude, the historian, 
we owe three interesting and thoughtful volumes of “Short 
Studies upon Great Subjects ; ” to Mr. Edward Freeman, “Ills- 
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lolical E^vs ;** to Mr* Miitthew Arn(»W, Essays on Criticism " 
aud ** Mixed Essays;” to Mr. R. HoU Hutton* ** Essays, Theo- 
logical and Literary ” in which the analysis is suotle and the dis- 
crimination exact; to Leslie Stephen, ^ Hours in a Library to 
Ralph •Waldo Emerson, several volumes of essays of a very re- 
markable cliaracter, flavoured with transcendeittalism, but brimful 
of original thought and richly suggestive ; to Thomas De Quinooy 
0785 -i8j 9\ author of the well-known ** ConfeSHiona of an English 
Opium-EAter/^immeroiYs works which, whatever their titles or sub- 
jects, assume the essay form, and have secured for their writer the 
» reputation of being one of the great masters of English prose, wdth 
aj)rwnant imagination and exhaustive analytic facnlty : to W. 
M. Thackeniy, the delightful “Roundabout Papers,'* “English 
Humourists of the Eighteenth Century,” and “ The F»nir Georges.” 
High rank as an essayist, atid as a waiter of “ brautiful and quiet 
English,” ^nust be acctirded to Sir Arthur Helps (1814-75), 
whose “Friends in Council” and “Essays wTitten in the Inter- 
vals of Business” are familiar to every cultivated mind. He was 
also the author of “Oompanions of my Stditude” and “ Thoughts 
upon Government of some biograpliical and historical works ; 
or a tale called “CiLsimir Maremma,” and the fanciful Ut(tpiatt 
romance of “Realmah.” It would be unpardonable in me to (unit 
the name of “^^hristofther North,” the pseudonym assntricd by a 
man of real and vigorous genius, Professor Jolin Wilson (1785- 
1854), who, however, for want of a Arm self-disciidine and equality 
of temperament, never accomplished ono-hulf of what was wjthin 
his power, liluoh of the fun and humour of the “ Noctes Afnbro- 
sianae,” depending u)M)n local and temporary subjects, is already 
oi^olete ; and, apart Tram his poems, his fame must chiefly depend 
on the essays collected under the title of “Recreations of Cliris- 
topher North.”. 

Wot to liave read the “fmagi^iary Conver.satiims” of Walter 
Savage €iJiiidor (1775-1864) is a sign and mark o' imperfect 
culture, for it will always be the scholar who frii: best ap- 
preciate that extraordinary memorial of a rare and powerful 
intellect. Landor into the modem forms infused the antique 
spirit, wrote and thouglit in English like an ancient Greek. He 
had *110 dnimatic power ; and whether lie wrote “ Pericles and 
Aspa&ia,” or ^ “ Pentameron,” or “The ExSUnf nation of William 
Shakespeare,” it was his ow^n strong indNidiiality that he staniped 
iiptm the page. Passion, sentiment, learning, wit, wfadoin, all are 
at bis command, agd every page presents to us the evidence of his 
keen and precise understanding and clnse-sustained observation* 
Professor Edward Dowden (whose ovrn critical abilities are unques- * 
tionable, and whose “Studies in Literature” are the fruits of a 
thoughtful and refined mind) says of him “ The feeling for order, 
proportion, harmony, siinplirity, was with him paramount. He 
never pletygianised (to use bis own word) an obvious and natural 
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thought \7ith ^atich biting and hot cnrling-irons that it rolla itself 
lip impenetrably.' He never allowed a great idea, or beautiful 
image, or felicitous expression to appear in his writings until ha 
had found a place for it • . • When he wanted to say a clever 
thing, he knew what to do with it, and wrote an epigram. In 
his more serious writings he never does say clever things ; be felt 
that it is *ns intolerable ta keep read.mg over perpetual sharp- 
nesses SB to keep walking over them/ Aiid when he is elevated, 
he is not so in a way to take away one’s breath ; he conducts one 
to his altitude of ]>a6sion or mount of speculatiou along mncli 
lower ground and by a gradual ascent; otherwise for Tiim iiOc 
height is attainable. He is pever blown away with ruffled wings 
in a wind of desire ; his alacrijty is a calm a)acrit3% like the de- 
scending or ascending movement of Mercury on a divine errand. 
Moderation and composure (of course form alone is here spoken 
of) are never lost.” ^ 

Arguing that Landor^s admirers, if fenr, are fit, Professor Dowden 
reminds us of some of the more distinguished. Shelley, to the close 
of Ills life, was a passionate admirer of the poem of ** Gebir,” and at 
times was possessed by it in a wav from which there was no rescue 
or escape. Wordsworth acknowledged that Landor had WTittcn 
verses which he would rather have been the author than of 
any produced in our time/* Lamb was always turning to “ Qebir ” 
for things that haunted him, and declared that only tw'o men 
could have produced the “ Examination of Shakespeare”— he who 
wn^e it and t\te man it was written on. Julius Hare said of the 
collected wwks that they seemed to him to contain more and 
more various beauty than any collection the writings of any 
English author since Shakespeare. Of the Pentnmeron ” Mr.-*. * 
Browming said that if it w ere not for the necessity of getting through 
a book, some of the pages are too delicious to turn over ; and nf 
PerieJes and Aspasia,*’ jhat if^ he had written only this it would 
have shown him to be “of all living writers the most urnconveti- 
tional in thought and w’ord, the most classical because the freest 
from mere classicalism, the must Greek because pre-eminently and 
purely English.” For twenty years the “Imaginary Conversa- 
tions” w*ere tiie companion of Emerson ; and when he visited 
Europe, hoping to see tiie faces of three or foar writers, one of the 
three nr four was itt author. To men of this ge^jeration it will 
seem of little account, f»erhap^ though Landor highly esteemed 
the honour, that Southey dedicated to him his“Kehama” and 
G. P. B. James his “ Attiia,” Two other ded^tions will now be 
regarded as having conferred a higher distinction ; that in which 
Ibibert Browning inscribed to him his noblest drama, and that 
which Mr. Swinburne prefixed to his Atalanta in Oalydon/’ 

^ If not the greatest writer of the Victorian age, Thomas Carlyle 
.'bom 1795) has, of all its writers, exercised the greatest present 
influence* He has not founded a schooli and to our children^ 
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ebtldrcn he will not be what he hoe been and is to ns ; but the 
power of his strong sincerity, his deep earnestness, his belief in 
the moral excellence of worJc» his hatred of shams and conveu* 
tioiialities, has made itself felt in all our contemporary literature. 
In politics or in practical philosophy he is no safe guide ; Itis 
statements of religious opinion are vague and indeterminate. Yet 
his books are admirable J^ading for young men : there is in them 
such an inspiring, awakening, and elevating force. His over- 
estimation otnnaterial success is an error not likely to lead astray 
young minds, wliile they will readily respond to the trumpet-call of 
energy and doing that echoes in his every page. He preaches 
with constant emphasis tl\p gospel of self-control, self-help, and 
patience. “ Quit yourselves like men,** “ Be firm and strong,*’ 

Watch and waif,^ these are t%e texts on which he enlarges in 
that strange, rugged, irregular style of his, which in itself is a 
revelatioif to the youthful reader ; for, with all its faults, it la 
capable of the most varied expression — ^is at one time a medium 
for the tenderest pathos, at another for the most scathing invec- 
tive, at another for the most dramatic description. 

We may find in Carole's character of John Sterling wliat 
seems to be his ideal of a manly life, and I quote it hero because 
this ideal, more or less directly, he puts forward in all his writings 
and urges upjpi all his readers “ In clear and perfect fidelity to 
truth ^erever found, in childlike and soldierlike, pious and valiant* 
loyalty to the highest, and what of good and evil that might send 
him, he excelled among men. The joys and the sorrows of liisjot he 
took with true simplicity and acauiescence. Like a true sbn, not 
like a miserable, igutiiious rebel, he comported himself in tlti« 
universe. Extremity of distress — and surely his fervid temper Imd 
enough of contradiction in this world— could not tempt him into 
iiupatience a^ any time. By no cliance did you ever hear from 
him a whisper of those mean repinings^ miserable arraignings and 
questioning of the Eternal Po#er, such as weak so ds even well 
disposed will sometimes give way to in the prel^cnce of their 
despair ; to the like of this he never yielded, or showed the least 
tendency to yield, which, surely, w^as well on his part. I'br the 
Eternal Power, 1 still remark, will not answer the like of thiik 
but* silently and tenibly accounts it impiqus, blasphemous, ana 
danmable, qpd now as heretofore will visit *]t as such. Not a 
rebel, but a son, 1 said ; willing to suffer when Heaven said, Thou 
sLalt ; and withal, what is perhaps rarvr in such d combination, 
wiUing to*rejoice^]so, and right ciieerily taking the good that was 
sent, whensoever or in whatever form it came. A pious soul w'e 
may justly call him ; devoutly submissive to the will of the* 
Supremo in all things i the highest and sole essential form which 
religion can assume in man. and without which all fotins of 
religion are a mockery and a aelusion in man.” 

All excellent ideal this so far as it goes, yet not in itsalf fiiilv 
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adequate to all the requirements of the Christian teaching. It is 
worth meditating upon, howerer ; for it supplies the keynote, so 
to speak to the ethical system outlined by *'the sage of Chels^'* 
Yon will find it repeats in the ^Sartor Resartus" to taUor 
imtailored), and in the ^Lectures on Heroes and Hero-Worship.*’ 
To Carlyle’s historical and biographical works allusion has already 
been made He is the author also of a translation of Goothea 
“Wilhelm Meister” of “Specimens of German Romance,” of 
“Latter-Day Pamphlets” of a number of essays^ and reviews 
(reprinted in the “ Miscellanto ”), and (»f “Past and Present” 
a very Carlylean contrast between medioBval and present English 
Ufo- » f . . 

Art-litorature in England boiista of one illustrious name, John 
Riiskin (bom 1819), whose “M<mern Painters” first published in 
1843, effected a revolution in English opinion on matters of art, 
and founded a school of generous and enlightened art-criticism. 
1'lie beauty of its style, the pure and* severe mind that shone 
luminouHly in every page, the lofty principles inculcated, the 
reverent appreciation of Nature, awakened an extraordinary inter- 
est, and led to that art-revival of which we are now enjoying the 
significant results. The work so brilliantly bemin was carri^ on 
by “The Seven Lamps of Archhecturo” and “The Stones of 
, Venice ; ” each written with the same ^low fervour of 
eloquence, with the same elevation of thought and delicacy of 
sentiment His later writings, such as “The Construction of 
Sheejjfolds," “The Two Paths,” “Ethics of the Dust,” “The Queen 
of the Air,” and “ Fora Clavigera,” though obviously the efforts 
of a man of ffetiius, are impaired by man)^ inconsistencies and 
incongruities, Dv not a few paradoxes, and by frequent colloquial- 
isms of style ; but, on the whole, they preach the same lofty 
lessons as the earlier masterpieces, and, like them,tjiey throb \vitli 
a deep and earnest love /)f mopu and intellectual beauty. No 
art-cntic before Ruskin ever taught from so elevated a {natforni. 

I want,” he says, “ a definition of art wide enough to include all 
its varieties of aim. I do not say, therefore, that the art is greatest 
wliich teaches us most, because perliaps there is some art whose 
end is to please and not to teach. 1 do not say that the art is 
greatest which imitates best, because perh^s there is some art 
whose end is to creatd and not to imitate. Rut I say that tire art 
is greatest which couveyh to the mind of the spectator, by any 
moans whatsoever, the greatest number of the greatest ideas j and 
1 call an idea grr^t in proportion as it is received by a higher 
^ faculty of the mind, and as it more fuUy occupies, and in occupy- 
' ing exercises and exalts the faculty by which it is received.” 
Again, he states it to be a chanicteristie of great art that “it 
includes the largest possible quantity of truth in the most perfect 
iSbssible harmony.” And again, he protests that “whatever is 
great in human art is the expression of man’s delight in God's 
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work ” According to Buskin, men's mission in this world falls 
mainly into Uiree divisions : first, to know tlieinsolves and the 
existing state of tb^ things they have to do with ; secondly, to be 
happy 111 themselves and in the existing state of things ; thirdlyy 
to mend themselves and the existing state of things, as far os 
either are marred and mendaye In this last division Buskin 
himself must be included : patiently and generously, \Yitk infinite 
self-sacrifice, with a heart os broad os his genius is large, he has 
laboured for the betterment of his follows, striving to make them 
purer and happier, to cast down their false ide^ and inspire 
them with a love of truth and of its Divine Source. His teaching 
aims at the same object as«Carlyle*s, but is surely loftier. “To 
watch the corn grow and the blossoms set," ho says ; “ to draw 
hard breatli over idoughshare or spade ; to read, to think, to love, 
to hope, ^ pray, — these are the things that make men happy ; 
they have always had the power of doing them— they never will 
have power to do more." Work u prayer" may be taken as the 
sum of Carlyle's philosophy. “ Work and prayer "is Buskin's wiser 
formula. 

On the splendour of his descriptions, the happiness of his illus- 
trations, the “white light" in which he contrives to set the prin- 
ciple he is enforcing, the roll and rhythm of his style. 1 ncca not 
enlarge. Thews are passages in “Modern Painters *' and “The 
Stones of Venice” which no writer has Bun>assed in truth and 
beauty of colouring. With all his fondness for accumulation of 
details, ho never overloads his pictures, and their central idea is 
always steadily enfon’ed. He is equally successful in paintin? the 
grand, lovely forms «f the mountains, tiie varied features of High- 
land sceneiy, the art- work which embellishes the front of St. 
Mark's, or the fisherman’s boat lying high and dry upon the sand. 
But it is not far the sake of their diction, though this in structure 
and colour is truly admirable, and bucIp as to warrant and repay 
patient ftudy, that I conclude this section with an caniest recom- 
mendation of Bushin’s writings to the student ; it is h cause their 
sentiment is so lofty, thoir moral atmospliere so pure, tiieir teach- 
ing so invigorative. You can hardly read them without desiring 
to lead a higher and truer life, without feeling stimulated as by 
the i^ging sound dT a trumpet. 

“Bet us not forget," he says, “that if ^honour be for the dead, 
gratitude can only be for the living. He who has once stood 
beside the^rave, to look back upon the companionship which has 
been for e^er closed, feeling how impotent there are the wild love 
and the keen sorrow to give one instant's pleasure to the pulseless 
heart, or atone in the lowest measure to the departed spirit for 
the liour of unkttidness, will scarcely for the future incur that 
debt to the heart wliich can only be aiscliarged to the dust. But 
the lesson which men receive as individuals they do tfet learn as 
nations. ... Let it not displease them that they are bidden. 
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amidst the tnmult and the dazzle of their busy life, to listen for 
the few Toices and watch f> r the few lamiw which God has 
toned and lighted to charm and to guide them, that they may n(»t 
learn their aweetness by their silence nor their light by their 
decay.** 

To living men not one of the least melodious of these Toices» 
ndt one of the least brilliant of these Iflftnps, liM been John Rus- 
kin ; and the student will do well to listen to his teaching, and to 
walk in the path which he points out to him. 

I’hiloBophic thought and judicious estimates of men and things 
charactense the Literary Studios ** and Economic Studies ** of 
the Lite Walter Bagehot 



CHAPTER IX. 

SaEKCB AXD SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: A COURSE OF BSAUIMO. 

EE fltudv of science must be included in any scheme of 
• self-culture. The student's uork cannot bo considered 
complete until he knows something of the laws of the 
world in which4ie lives ; something of the conditions that 
govern life ; something of the causes of the phenomena 
which he sees around him. He must know something of the motions 
of the stars, and of the relations of the earth to the system of whicli 
it is a member ysomething of the formation of the terrestrial crust ; 
of the changes it has undergone ; of the agencies that have built up 
mountains and scooped out valleys and traced the course of rivers ; , 
something, too, must ho know of the constitution of tl)e atmos- 
phere, of water, of fire, of the cloud that flecks the blue of heaven, 
of the mist that wreathes the lofty hill, of the rainbow that ^rows 
its coloured arch in one gigantic span across the sky ; something 
must he know of Ae formation of bud and leaf, of flower and 
fruit, of the vital juice that circulates in the tall tree's trunk, of 
the colouring property that resides in the tissue of the )dant 
There are familiar wonders, if such an expression be peinii^ible, 
the secrets of which be must understand— the baroniofer with its 
rising 2nd falling column, and the electric wire jsi h its swift 
current of communication. In a word, science enteit so largely 
into our daily life that we cannot aflcct to regard it as the jieculiar 
domain of so-called philosophers. Aforeover, a scientific training 
6han>ens and disciplines the intellect^ inculcating a habit of exact 
thought and close observation, checking a ^dangerous tendency to 
Will suddemconclusions, and leading t|je mind* from facts to prin- 
ciples. As Mr. Bain remarks, it is the only perfee;^ embodiment 
of truth/and of the methods of obtaining truth. **Moro than 
anything 'else does it impress the mind with the nature of evi- 
dence, with the labour and precautions necessary to prove a thing.. 
It is the grand connective of the lazness of the natural man m 
receiving unaccredited facts and conclusions. It exemplifies the 
devices for establishing a fact, or a law, under every variety of 
circumstances ; it saps the credit of everything that is affirmed 
without being properly attested.” Much of the hasty gonerali* 
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sation and loo^e roa-vmlnp; f!<tntinj:r about in educated society 
ivould be s^Topt away like mists before a strong wind if a scien- 
tific training were general Whether that training be in the 
abstract or m the a()p]icat6 and mixed sciences, the gain would 
be conspicuous and permanent, and not less a iiioial than an intel- 
lectual gain. 

But science is a wide term, for it means the reign of law. the 
ascertainment and definition of the laws of tlie universe ; mia the 
student will sJirink, i>crliaps, from a pursuit which seisms to inTolve 
nil almcwt endless labour. Geology, Botany, Natural History, 
dmmistry ; Acoustics, Optics, Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics; Anatomy, Physjologv, J'herapcutics ; how shall he 
undertake a study which comprises so many branches, and each 
branch sufficient in itself to (Kcupy the inquirer’s most assiduous 
mental efforts for a lifetime 1 I reply that it is quite possible for 
the intelligent slmlent, with projMsr industry, to masteV the ele- 
ments at least of all these branches of science ; to gain such a 
knowledge as will enable him to understand ordinary allusions in 
biMiks and conversation to scientific effects. P'or instance, in 
astronomy, though he will not succeed in mastering its alistract 
ju’inciples and funchunental truths, nor perhaps iti^technology, he 
may Icnrn the laws of tito celestial motions, and as much us is 
known or conjectured of the physical comtitutityi of the sun, 
*l»lancts, satellites, comets, nebulajs, and fi.xed stars, their magni- 
tudos, distance'*, nnd iieriods. In botany, though ho may not 
coriqqor its elaborate noimmcl'tiiuro and arbitrary methods of 
nrraij^mcnt, he may attain to a knctwlodgo of the phenomena of 
srogetablo life and the different parts of a plauL This elementary 
knowledge will prove not only entertaining but useful to the 
studeut, however much it may bo ridiculed by specialists, always 
provided tliat it does not tempt him to pretend to a \parning wbicly 
he does not really (losscsa An^ when he has acquired such a 
general acquaintance with scientific facts as 1 have here imlicatcd 
P‘a smatteriifb/' the critics will call it , he can then detennine, 
nccording as his opportunities admit, ufion the thorotigb^pursuie 
Ilf one or more branches which he fimw congenial to his tastas or 
adapted to his moans. If ho |)ossess some opcMtive and manipu- 
lative skill, ho can fake up chemistry, and ** trr.nsinute and sAielt 
and crystaJliseand snWiinatc/'ortrace the affinities, of elements 
in his little Jabonitoiy, \ilncb, nowadays, rnny be equipp^ at 
small cost. Or if conscious of a faculty of OMervation, he may 
turn to botany or astronomy, with the com fortjjig assurance that 
neither science in its study will make an excessive demand upon 
limited means. If his bias be constnictive " or medhanical/ 
he can chf)Ose from the varioiu branches of the applicate sciences, 
lie can venture ui)on electricity nnd its applications, or he may 
content liimsclf with the geologist's liammer and knapsack. The 
xvurld of science is all before liim ; he is free to select hir .wro 
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path, Lis own province ; and beginning modestly >uul tentativelyi 
Le may press forward and upward until Le scales the lieighta 
where the joy of victory heconies pc^ible. 

It is said that a go^ workman never quarrels with lib tools 
What b certain b that a w*orkinaii in earnest b never at a loss for 
took 1 have no opinion of the student wrho cannot nndeitake 
the study of cbenustrv witlumt an army of costly apparatus, or 
that of astronomy without a forty ‘f(H)t telescope ; who wants to 
begin where a*l*'ar.vlay and a ilerschel left oflF. With a good text- 
book, and a few simple and intelligible lessons, such as are now 
to be had at almost any l^itorary Institute, a young man, if he 
have the real stulf in him, \«ill make his \vay into the heart of any 
science, supplying himself as 1 ^ advances with all the neces 5 airy 
instruinciits. When you have no diamond to cut your glass, you 
can do it ^’ith a bit of twine I Timt is the principle 1 want to 
impress on the reader’s mind. Ketid the I^ifc of Thomas Edward, 
the lianft* natnralbt, and •you will sec with what sort of tiails //e 
worked, and worked aicce&sfully too! Why, if you want an 
electriral macliinery, an old wine-bottle will serve your turn ! It 
served Ejuuduy’s. Scliecle. the great Swedish chemist, discovered 
several new gases with halt-a doicn pigs* bladders and a few old 
physic- bottles. Ferguson, the astronomer, made his woollen clock 
with no other^ools tinu a common penknife. Franklin detected ^ 
Die identity of lii^htiiing and electricity with a silk hundkorcldof 
stretclicd like a kite across a couple of sticks. ] )r. Black discovered 
latcni iicat with a pun of water and a couple of therinornetocs. I 
am alino.st asharnca to cite tlio*6 w’oll-known iu-^tances ; buf they 
will jirova I Jiopo, an eucour;ii::cmeut and a lesson to Die reader. 
For myself, I have alsvays observed that the men witli the co.stlicst 
tools accomplish the least work. At school the boy with Dm ** best 
editions" niid^thc fina>t annotations is always tlie worst scholar. 
The moral of all wliich i.s, that the remicr is not to be deterred 
from tlfs study of sckm^c by an assumtHl waiit^o' adequate 
materials, llcnjaiiiiu Wcst*s first bntdi was made out of a cut s 
tail. Friend ! 3^011 have aJwa3".s a cat’s tail at your disposal ! I 
do not protend to weigh one science with another, and to s:iy 
This or that is the bettor.” As long as scientific training enters 
into^the student’s ttelf-cultiir^ care not whether he decide nptm 
inatfiematics^r mechanics. One hint onlyVilt I offer, and that 1 
•hall offer in the wurds of Professor Bhickie the natural 

iciincea a^e jHiriicularlj/ valuahU^ not only as supplying the mhul 
with the Tfio.>t rich» various, and beautiful funuture, but as teach- 
ing people that most useful of all arts, how to use tlieir eyes." U ^ 
is u&.tonisliing how much we nil go about with our evos^ open and * 
yet seeing nothing. This is because the organ of vision, like 
other organs, requires training: and by lack of training and the 
8lavi.<5h depctidciicc on books, becomes dull and^ slow, and ulti- 
mately incapable of ezcrcUiug its natural functions. Let those 
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Btiidicsi tiberefore. both tti school and colleffe^ be regarded as 
primary that teach young persons to know what they are seeingi 
and to see what otherwfjie they would fail to see. Among the 
most useful are Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Geology, Chemistry. 

Various CiasnJicalioM cf the Scieneti have obtained adherents : 
tlie^e 1 shall not attempt to indicate. The method now in geneim 
acceptance may be stated as follows :--;The primary division is 
into theoretical and practical, the former including each a distinct 
and woll-deGned department of Nature, such ast Mathematics, 
Zoology, Physiology, Cliemistry ; the latter being tlie application 
to some particular end or object of facts, laws, and principles 
borrowed from one or more pt the ^theoretical sciences ; ^ for 
example, Navigation, Mineralogy. Medicine^ Mining. Again, the 
theoretical sciences (which are tfie true sciences) are capable of 
obvious subdivisions 

(a) Abstract or fundamental, being those which embrace a know- 
ledge of certain actiuil forces or powers, namely, Biology 
(Vegetable and Animal Physiology), Chemistry, [Mathe- 
matics, Physic?*, Psychology, Sociology. 

ifi) Concrete or applied, being those which apply the aforesaid 
forces or powers to regions of concrete phenomena, namely, 
Astronomy (1), BoUny, Geography, Geology, Meteorology, 

I Mineralo^, Zoology. • t' 

A definite order or sequence of the abstract sciences is acknow- 
ledge^, proceeding from the simple to the complex, from the in- 
dependent to the dependent The simplest and most general attri- 
bute of the universe \sqHantity ; the first plaqe is given, therefore, 
to the science which treats of it, ^fathematics, pure and mixed 
(or abstract and applied— Arithmetic, Algebra, the Calculus, and 
Geomotry). Next comes the science oi Physic^ including* in 
one branch Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
Acoustics, Astronomy, which all appertain to movement iti maee ; 
and, in auotUer, Heat, Light, and Electricity, relating to move- 
ment in the molecule ; the first branch being termed molar {molee, 
n mass), and the second Molecular Physics.' 

Based upon the physical laws. Chemistry, next in order, proceeds 
to investigate the comiiosition and Recomposition of bodies sd far 
as tiiey occur in deiinife proportions and effect a chiuige or modi- 
fication of ni’qperties. ALfchematical, physical, and cliemical law.s 
are engaged in Biology; or the science of lif^ which deduces and 
a{>p]ies wlmt ore culled vital Jaws. Two divis^ns are* generally 
recognised : Vegetable and Animal Physiology in the one ; An- 
thropology, Botany, and Zoology in the other. Leaving the world 

' Miiei ftt arranged by Comte stands tlins Msibematies (Number, 
Ogpmetry, Mechanics), Aatronon^. Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Boeiology. Physics he divides into Barology, Tbcrmology, Acoustics, Optics, 
and Electrology. 
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of matter for the world of mind, we come to Psychology, which 
trcatA of feeling, volition, intellect And this carries us on to 
the sixth and l£^t of the primary sciences, one of comparatively 
recent development, Sociolo^, theob^ct of which is thus explained 
by its* able prophet. Hr. Herbert oj^ncer Beginning with 
types of men who form but small and meoherent social aggref^ies, 
euch a science has to shew in what ways the individual qualities, 
inteiloctual and emotional negative further aggregation. It has 
to explain hdV .slight moaiflcatioiis of individual nature, arising 
under modified conditioas of life, mokesomewliat larger aggregates 

* possible. It has to trace out, in aggregates of some size, the 

genuses of the social rclatious, regulttive and o()orative, into which 
the members fail. It LaA to e^ibit the stronger and more pro- 
longed social influences which, by further mcnlifying the characters 
of the \yiits, facilitate furtlier aggregntiou with consequent 
further complexity of social structure. Among societies of all 
orders and sizes, from the smallest and rudest up to the largest 
and most civilised, it has to ascertain what traits there are in 
common, determined by the common traits of human beings; 
what loss general trails, distinguishing certain groups of societies, 
result from traits distinguishing certain races of men ; and what 
peculiarities in each society are traceable to the peculiarities of 
Its members, a In every cose it has fur its subject-matter the 
growth, development, structure, and functions of the social * 
aggregate, as brought about by the mutual actions of individuals 
wno<?e natures are partly like those of all men, (lartly like thqso of 
kindred races, partly distinctive." • 

To the writer justiquoted, Mr. Herbert Spencer, is due a lucid 
and intelligible “ Classification of the S»:ioiiccs" ' into three divi- 
sions, according to their comparative “concreteness." The first 
division he teifins Abstract Science^ because it discusses tJie /or»is 
of phenomena apart from theii; embedimeiitn ; it includes the 
forms of space and time, tliat is, the srionccs of Matlicmatics and 
Logic. The second is AbJract VonertU Science^ or tfic analysis of 
the natural phenomena into their separate elements, 'lavity and 
heat, that is, Physics and Chemistry, the tw^o being linked together 
by that law of correlation or coii.servution of force which has been 
so Wt^Il explained br Sir W, 11 Grove and Professor Ihvlfour Stewart. 
Hfr. Spencer'^ third division is CmcrcU which applies to 

natuim phenomena in their totalities or%s united in ^tual things, 
.and includes Astronomy, Geology, Botany, Psychology* Biology, 
So' ioIogy,*4kc. • 

The applied or practical sciences are loo numerous for clissi- 
fication. Every department of human knowledge that can be ' 
regulated by scientific laws, every aim and end of humw life that 
can be promoted by the application of scientific principles, is 
regarded as a science. Hence we have the pcicnccs of I^w 

* Ciiiieisctl by John IStuart Mill in '^TTsttminiter HeTtcir,'* xatii 361 cf ise. 
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(Professor Sheldon Amos), Ethic^ Education (see Professor Alex^ 
aiider Bain’s Educatitui os a Science”), History (see Fronde and 
Kingsley oti the scientific limits of history), Grammar, Philology, 
Politics, Jurisprudence, Political Economy, all of which are more 
or less closely connected With man as an individual or as a^mem- 
her of society ; and the sciences of Medicine. Surgerv, Midwifery, 
Navigation, Engineering, Mining, and Metullui^y, Practical Me*, 
ohanics, all of wiiich are of a more or less practice character. 

A cfunnlete survey of our scientific literature would be impos- 
sible in the limits to which 1 am confined, nor, if attemided, would 
it be of any advantage to the ordinary student, nor is the present 
writer competent to undertake it L shall confine m}'sclf to the 
task of indicating a few tcxt>books which will bo useful to the 
learner, and of briefly commenting on some of the larger and more 
important works of popular science which enter into every well- 
equipped library. In oficring a list of text-books, 1 muht premise 
that 1 by no means wish to imply the inferiority of other manuals 
and introductory treatises becuu.se I do not name them. Neces- 
sarily I mention tho.se xvith wliich I am acquainted, and specially 
those which are rocouiniended by the University examiners or the 
inorits of which arc widely known. The competition of publisliers 
has led to the issue of a host of books of this sort, nearly all of 
which are written by competent men, so tint the i^udcnt’s difli- 
culty will bo the proverbial emharras de richesseB, iBut so long ns 
his text-book is clear in method and precise in c.vposition, it 
matters little which he chooses. 

Let us take the sciences according to their recognised sequence 

«• Malhematirt^CoUnso, Arithmetic ; ColcQso, Algebra ; Todth Eucliih 
or Todhunter, tSmnller Algebra ; TodUunter, Euclid ; Galbraith 
nud Houghton, Trigonometry; Profcitfor Clifford, First Prin- 
ciples of the Kuct Scienres ; Dalton, Rules nstd Exaiiipics* in 
Algebra and Arithnfotic ; U. Hodgson, Euclid and his Modern 
Kivahi ; Todbuiiter, Treatise on the Differential Calcukii ; Wil- 
son, Eleroentui'y Ooumetrj. 

A FAysiers— Rnlfoiir Stewart, Lessons in Elementary Physics ; Thomson 
and Tait, Klements of Natural Philosophy ; Ganet, Klementnry 
Treatise on Pliysics ; Maxwell, Theory of Hent ; Tyndall, Heat 
a Mode of Motion ; Professor Tait, Elementary Treatise on He:it ; 
Gordon, Elementary Book on Heat : Norman Lookyer, Eldlnen- 
tary Lessons id Astronomy ; Sir J. F. W. Hariohet, Outhiiea of 
Astronomy ; Sir G. B, Airy, Popular AstroHomy ; Eugene 
liOmhiel, Nciture of Ugbi ; Tyndall, Six Lectures on Light. 

Todhuuter, Natural Philosophy for B^innera * 

Blaikifl, Elements of Dynan«ict; W. P. Villon, Treatue on 
Dynamics. 

Ooodeve, Frindplei of Meclttnici ; Professor Ball, Experimental 
Meebanioi. 

Jenkin, Eleetrioiiy and Btaffneiism ; TymlalL Seven Lectures on 

^ Kleetrioal Phenomena anti Theories: Humphrey Lloyd, Treatise 
.aim Magnetism. 

m H. Stone, Elementary Treatise on Sound ; TrndaH, on Sound. 
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Frcif««iQr Mftvf r, Eiptrimenti la tlie Ph«aom«u of Sound* 

J. B. Plimr, ElemotiUiry HydraUtict. 

f, CKcAfifry-^Bloxiin, Chemittrj; Boicoo, Lenont in Elementary 
ObeioUtry ; Wilson, Inorgwo OhemUiry ; Brown, CheniUtry ; 
WitliMinsoii, Ohemtetiy for Students ; Armstronff, Organic 
• Cheinitiry; Miller, lnoi|[anie Obemistiy; BliUer, l^emonts ol 
Ohemiilry, Theoretical and Praotieal. 

1 Biofog^Profeaaor Hu:dey, lieasoiui in Phyaiolo^; Michael Foster, 
Text • Book of Tliystology ; Kewton, Animal Physiology , 
31 ‘Kendrick, Ouilinea of Physiology; Tlioini, Structural aiid 
Pliyiiologi€»i litany. 

Kicof, Potslo of Life ; Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology ; 
J'rofeasor AVilliamsoii, Sucoesaion of life on the Earth. 

Kiiigsett, Animal Cheniiatry. « 

him. Buck tom Health in the House; Dr. CorBeM, Health. 

Dr. Stirling, Zoology ; Dr. Alloyne Nicholson, Manual of Zoology. 

Balfour, Elements of Botany; Oliver, liessons in Klcmonuiy 
litany ; Professor T. Djrer, Simeture of PInnts. 

Sit* John Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation; Tyler and ' I^nketicr, 
Manual of Anthropology. 

Jukes. School Glsss-jWok of Geology: Sir G. Lycll, Principles of 
Geology; Jukes, StiidcnPs Manual of Geology; Dr. Alley ne 
Ntcholson, Manual of pHlteontidogy. 

s« Pijfchotagy — Professor Groom Bubertson,* Elemontary I.*eRsons in Psycho- 
J< H. Miirell, Introduction to Mental Philosophy; Pro- 
fessor Fraser, Selections from Berkeley : Held, Essay on the 
Intellectual Powers; Calderwood, II and nook of Moral Philo- 
sophy^ Kant, Metaphysics of Ethics ; Alexander Bain, The 
Emotions and the Will ; Bain, Mental and Mural Science ; Bain, 
Mind end Body; I^ocke, Essay on the Jlnmon Understanding; 
J. D, Morell, Historical and Speculative View of the Sjiec^lative 
Philosophy of Europe, 

$ Svciofogy—Herbert Bpcncer, Study of Sociology; Comte, System of 
Positive Polify. 


Fbr the oonvemenee of the student I append a list of text-books for some 
of the practical sciences • * 

t. Po(i$icai Economy -- Professor Fawcett, Political Egrpioir^ • Mrs. 
Marcet, Conversations on PoJilical Economy; Ji«hn Stuart a 1 il, Priucipiee 
of Political Economy. 

a. X^i<^^Jevons, Eletneidary liCtsons in Jjogic ; John Stuart dill, System 
of I^gie; Archbishop Thomson, Ontline of the Necessa^ Iaws of llmughl; 
Archbishop Whatcly, Elements of Logic ; Aloxundor Bain, Logic, Deduc- 
tive dhd Iiidiiotive ; Slebbing, Aimlysif of Mill's ** Logie.** 

3. ^utaric — ^Archbishop Whately, Elements of llhotorio. 

4. Jfdttcafton^lsaac Taylor, Home EducAiun ; Bnin, Kloealion as a 
Science; Herbert Spencer, Education, Intellectual, hloral, and Physical. 

' Jarujoruefence—Profesaor Sheldon Amos, A Systematic View of the 
S^'oea of Jkriaprudwice. 

A JPo/tfics~Bagehot, Physics and Politics; Professor Amos, Primer of 
the English Constitution and Ootemmenl. 

7. JLaayuaye— hlorris, liittorical Outlines of English Aecidence; 

Cmik, History of English Literature; K. Q. l^thnm, Uandlniok of the 
English Language; Archbishop Trench, On tlie 61-udy of We^is; Dr. 
Aboot^ Shakespearian Qramroar; T. X. Oliphant, The Old d|H^>ddle 
English ; Archbishop Trench* English : Past and Present. 
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Among Bcientijk^ books wliicli nre pleasant to read a forenKwt 
place must be allotted to the ** Physical Geography^^ of Mrs. lilary 
Somernlle ( 1 780-1 872), originally published in 1 ^8. It is written 
with the utmost clearness, and facts and illustrations are arranged 
with so much skill, and with such an entire knowledge the 
subject, that it is as “ interesting as a romance.^ Many of the 
brief descriptive passages, as of the tundras or stony steppes of 
Central Asia and the pamj^ of America, are most artistically 
coloured. Embodying, as it does, the latest results of scientific ^ 
r< search, it is not likely to be superseded as a popular coinnen- ' 
dium. The same charm of style and method distinguishes Mrs. 
Somcrvillo’s “Connection of the Physical Sciences,” which offers 
a comprehensive thouj^di condensiid view of the phenomena of the 
universe, and her treatise “On Molecular and klicroscopic Science” 
renders easily intelligible a subject of some difficulty. Of even 
hij^her merit, perhaps, is her adaptation of I^place’s “'M^caniqne 
(Jclesto” uiuler the title of “The Mechanism of the Heaven.s,” 
published in 1831. Mrs. Somerville died in 1872. In the pre- 
vious year Ihiglish science had lost one of its mo.st eininoiit pro- 
fessors in Sir John iierschel(born in 1793), the astronomer/ whose 
“Outlines of Astronomy*' may be “understanded” by the ordi- 
nary foader. His treatises on “ Sound and Light/' and his “ Cata- 
logues of Stars and Ncbulai,” have a purely scientific interest. 
His versatility ami the uide range of his sympathies arc seen in 
his volume of “ Essays which appeared in the Edinburph and 
(Quarterly Jleviews, with Additions and other Pieces.” Sir John 
first carno before the public in 18^0 with his “ PreJiininary Dis- 
course on Natural Pliilosophy.” This was published only a few 
months after the death or our first modem “ all-round ” man of 
science. Sir Humphry Davy was a votary of science from his 
boyliood, and from liis boyhootl exhibited the fervpur and energy 
of a robust intellect. “ lie waat.fond,” says IVofessor Forbes, “ of 
metaphysics^: ho w'as fond of experiment^ ho w*as aA ardent 
student of Nature ; and he possessed ai an early age |>oetic jiowers 
which, had they been cultivated, would, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, liave made him as eminent in literature os ho 
became in science. [This may be doubted ; the statement is not 
supported by any of Darj^’s extant compositions in verso.]“ All 
those tastes endured tliroughcut life. Bu>siiie.s8 wpuld not'slifie 
them— even, the approach of death was unable to extinguish 
them.” it was to scientific pursuits, however, that 'be chiefly 
addressed himself ; and bis name will long be vcmemberod by his 
safety-lamp and other ingenious inventions. His principal scien- 
tific works are his “Elements of Agricultural Chemistry^’ and his 
ti'eatise “ On Some Chemical Agents of Electricity those of a 
more literary character are the “Salmonia ” and “ Consolations in 
navel^ the Last Days of a Philosopher.” 

ThefRosoi»hy of the monniaius was first fonnnlatcd by Pro* 
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feBsor James Forbes in his ** TraTels thronffh the Alps.*' his ** Nor- 
way and its Glaciers, ’’hb “Tour of hfont Blanc ana Monte Rosa^ 
(1855), in which he supported the “ viscous** theory of the struc- 
ture of fflaciers and demonstrated their princijdo of motion. “ A 
glacier, he saicL^b an imperfect fluid or a viscous body which 
3s urged down stones at a certain inclination by tho mutual pres- 
sure of its parts. Qbeiers have since been made the sunject 
of profound study by Professor TyndnU, who has put forward 
the “ pressur^theory, maintaining that the downward pressure 
of the parts of a glacier on each other produced by gravitation b 
> wore powerful than the attraction which holds the ico-riarticlas 
together ; that, consequently, to admit of the motion of the glacier, 
the ice is ruptured, the speedy reunion of the fragments, however, 
being effected by “ regclation.*** There seems no great difference 
between Tyndalls theory and that of Forbes ; and, indeed, tho 
latter natflrallst claims to have included in his own all that was 
apparently characteristic /)f Tyndalfs. AVlio shall decide when 
phvsicisls disagree f Tho motion of glaciers b, however, an estab- 
lished fart, and the peculiarities of Ihcir formation have all been, 
satisfactorily exiduined. Considerable service has been done to 
science in this and in other departments by the passion h»r 
mountain-climbing which has distinguished tlie present genera- 
tion, lending |o an tccumulation oi interesting and important ^ 
observations. * 

Tho late Profe-ssor Nicliol wrote some popular works on astro- 
nomy, which fa.scinated readers by their glowing style, such us 
“ Views of the Architecture of the Heavens/* “ C(»ntcir)plati^)nH on 
the Solar System,”tand “Tho Stellar Universe.” llio work of 
popularising tho noble.st of the sciences has l>cGn carried on in our 
own time by Mr. Norman IxHjkyor and Mr. Hirliard Proctor, both 
of<whom coinjdne literaiy tact with scientific knowlo<igc. Mr. 
Proctor, in his “ Other AVorlds than Onrs," takes up tho curious 
problonf which suggested to Dr. vVhewell his essay on “ The Plu- 
rality of Worlds” (1853), and to Sir David Prewster Ids “ More 
Worlds than One” (1854). That any forms of life simi.’ .r to those 
which prevail upon eftrth should inhabit either of l!ie planets 
seems, however, a theme for poetic treatment rather than a ques-, 
tiori*for scientific discussion. Dr. Whcwell. to wht)in allusion has 
alrcddy been^ made, WTOte in 1833 the Rndgowater Treatise on 
“Astronomy and General Physics Considered -with ^Reference to 
JSTatural Thordogy.” Sir George B. Airy, tho astroncjtner-royal 
(b< rn in 1801), bjliie author of “ Popular Astronomy,” of a “Trca- 
tbe on Sound ” and other scientific works. Of tho numerous pro- 
ductions of Charles Babbage (179^-1871), the ingenious inventor 
of the calculating-machine, I find it necessary to mention only hb 
•‘Economy of Manufactures and Machinery” and his “Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise,” the latter a very thoughtful and able effort 
to apply the ** argument of design ” to the science of mathematics. 
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Ktlinolo^ findd one of its most eminent exponents in Dr James 
J’ricliardU tbe author of “ Researcliea into the Physical History of 
Mankind" and ** The Natural History of Mankind " (1843), whose 
conclusions, arrived at after painstakins: research, have been veiy 
generally accepted. He divides mankind into throe great families 
— the Semitic or Syro- Arabian, the Indo-European or Ja{];eiic» and 
the Egyptian. Tite Aryan or Indo-Eurepeon he subdivides into 
two branches, the Asiatic pareut<stock and the European colonies, 
tlie former comprising IlinduH, Persians, A^l)an», Baluchi and 
Brahtii, Kurds, Armenians, and Ossetonis. On the other hand. 
Dr. 11 . Q. Latham (born 1812). in his Varieties of Man" and 
“Descriptive Eiliiiolo;?y,” clas^^ifies the human mce into Moii- 

f olid®, Atlantidm, and Japetidie^ and fdves to the Aryan race a 
luropean origin— in which few sc!>ntific authorities agree with 
liim. Ethnology is still in its infancy, but much light is being 
thrown upon the interesting question it involves byUhe daily 
increasing knowledge of comparative in,vthology and comparative 
philology due to the labours of Mr. Max Miitler and the Rev. 
, Sir Q. \V. Cox. The reader’s attention must be specially directed 
to Max Muller’s “ Essay on Comparative Mythology,” his Lectures 
on the Science of Language,” and his “ Chips from a German Work- 
shop.” and to Sir O. W. Cox’s “ Mythology of the Aryan Nations ” 
(*870). 0 a 

There were brave men — we have Horace’s authority for ii — 
before Agamemnon, and there were geologi.sts before Sir Charle.s 
Lyell (1797-1875), such as Hutton, and Smith, and Buckland; but 
it wai Lyell who first gave sysiein and form and something like 
completeness to geology, so that its proportions as a science could 
be generally recognised. The first edition of his “Principles of 
Geology" appeared in 1830, six years before Dr. Buck land’s 
Bridgewater Treatise. In this great work be Mit forward the 
theory, the germ of wiiioh is (o be found in Ilnttori, that the 
changes which have taken place in the earth’s burfiicr. In.ve been 
the result of' the gradual action of forces still in operation. Pre- 
viously tlie catadysmal theory had been favoured by geologists, 
and it was supposed that each age or period had been preceded by a 
sudden and violent revolution. It is not too much to s^ that 
this theory received its death-blow at the bands of Sir Charles 
Lyell. Few scientific thinkers have established so great an infill- 
ence over tkeir contemporaries as Sir Charles enjoyed ; for not 
only did his work on geology give a new impulse to'i geological 
science, but bis later book on “The Antiquity of Man ”*(1863) also 
modified very considerably the views wlucb pbilosopliers hod held 
cm that subject The pantUarmiim of geology was the “mission" 
of an able self-cultivated Scotebman, Hugh Miller (1802-56), who 
at one time had laboured as a stone-mason in tbe Cromarty 
Quarries. He wrote in a fervid and picturesque style, and possessed 
great powers of description ; bat the defects of his education, and 
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11 dangeTotm tendency to accept nnsupported conclosiona, render 
him unsafe as a scientific j^nide. Moreover, he was too positive in 
his knowledge ; too certain that he knew all the facts, and that 
nothing more remained to be known ; while his Calviiiistic religious 
opiiiiotts, binding him to a belief in the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, led him. into the formation of theories which at any cost 
might h«*irmoiri6e with 3criptural language, might bring geologv 
into agreement with Genesis. Still, his books even now are worth 
reading, if only for the vivid cohmring of their pictures, the best 
being “The Old Red Sandstone,'* ** Footsteps of the Creator,” and 
“ The Testimony <»f the Rocks.” TJiere can bo no doubt that he 
largely helped to make geology a ^^pular pursuit, and that ho dis> 
jHjlled much of the prejudice which had previously attached to it 
as a science at variance with^the Bible. Mr. David Page, Mr. 
ArchibaM Geikie, and Professor Ansted have followed in Miller’s 
track, bilft with n truer scientific spirit. 

Geology w'aa cousider/ibly indel)ted to the labours of Sir 
Roderick Inipcy Murcliison (1792-1 871^ who defined and named 
the strata of the Silurian system, his latest researches being em« 
bodiod in his “ Siluria, the History of the Oldest Known llocks 
con tiining Organic Remains” (1854). Professor Adam Sedj^wick 
(1787-1873) is remembered by his “ Discourse on the Studies of 
the Universi^' of Capibridge” (1850), and his unsuccessful effort to 
prove the existence of a ‘‘Cambrian” formation. Dr. OideoiP 
Mantell (1788-1853X the discoverer of the antediluvian giant- 
lizard, Iguanodon, wrote two books which were very popular in 
their day, “ Tne Wonders of Creation ” and ** The Medals of 
Geology.” Professor Owen (born 1804), by his discoveries in com- 
parative anatomy, lias commanded tho admiration and ^r«%titndc of 
the civiii.scd world. From the sponge to man, he lias illuminated 
every subject ho touched, so masterly ).s his handling of facts, sc 
rapid and affciirate are hi.s generalisations. He is the Kngfish 
Cuviei^but with a widt r range <ff symjmthy. His principal books 
are “ Lectures cm the CVJInparative Anatomy and H^hyniology of 
the Invertebrate and Vertebrate Animals/' and his ‘History of 
British Fossils, Mamiiwls, ami Birds’* (1846). IIis theory of the 
extinction of spticies on the princmleof the “contest of existence” 
tlimugh extranecaia influences he explains in his article on 
“ Species” in Braude's “ Dictionary of Scicfijce.” 

The name? however, which, before oH othermaines, is associated 
with tb^ science of the age, everybody will admit*to Iks Charles 
Darwin (born in 1809}, and there can be little question that 
posterity will fenerate it as that of one whose laborious and 
philosophical genius gave a wonderful impulse to scientific study. 
The controversy provoked by his bo<ik “On the Origin of Species by 
Means of Naturm Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races 
in the Struggle for Life ”(1859), baa seized hold upon the publicmind, 
and awakened a wide-spread and permanent interest, so that Dar- 

T 
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Trinisin is one of tlie^revaiUng ‘Esins’* of the dny 
of critic and theologian. The theory advanced 
tirely novel, for something similar is found in Lucretius and the 
French naturalist Lamarck) may be briefly stated thus : — Amid the 
struggle for existence which has been always going on ^mong 
living beings, variations of physical conformation and structure, 
if in any de^ee profitable to an individual of ahv species, will 
tend to the preservation of that individual, and will generally be 
inherited by its offspring. The stronger wins the, race ; in one 
pithy phrase, tiie Darwinian doctrine means, the survival of the 
fittest.’* As a corollary, it is maintained that all the various forms 
of vegetable and animal life, past or present, have been evolved by 
a senes of gradual changes id natuikl descent from parents to 
offspring. In his Descent of Mm and Selection in delation ta 
Sex” (new edition, 1874), Darwin carried his theory of evolution to 
the furthest extreme, contending tliat man is descendrd from a 
hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in its hahits, and belonging to fhe quadrumane ; further, 
that the quadrumane and all the higher animals are derived from 
an ancient marsupial animal, and this, through a long series of 
diversified forms, either from some reptile-Iike or some amphibian- 
like creature, and this again from some fisli-like animal. The most 
enthusiastic evolutionists contend that all forms of life may be 
•traced back to a fundamental substance which tlAjy call woUy- 
plasm; but it is quit^'possible to accept iha principle of evolution 
and to p.art company 'with these speculative minds before so low a 
depth cs reached. As for Darwin himself, he writes always witli 
infinite modesty and calmness ; never unduly pressing his theories, 
and accumulating facts and illustrations ^with indefatigable 
patience. The wonderful closeness of his observation aiid the 
extraordinary minuteness of his research clothe the most common 
and familiar subjects with an attraciive garb of novjity ; and the 
student will be entertained as Wtdl as instructed by a pj^usal of 
ibis illustrious inquirer’s Movements^ and Habits of Climbing 
Plants ” “ Insectivorous Plants,” “ Cross and Self Fertilisation,” and 
the other works wherein he patiently collects the data that will 
justify his bold conclusions. lie has had numerous opponents. Of 
these, the most formidable I take to be Mr. St Qeorge Mvyart 
(born 1827), because he adopts the general tneory of evolution 
while disputing its application to man, and denying that its cause 
is to be found in ^ natural selection.” Mr. St. Qeorge Mivart, in 
his Genesis of Species,” shows that similarity of strucl[ure is not 
always a proof of common origin, and argues with much power 
that man and the ape do not oelong to the same ascending or 
descending series. In his ** Lessons from Nature” he successrully 
insists on the fundamental distinction between man and all other 
aivmals, and with elaborate analysis points out how and in what 
degree the intellect of man differs from the highest psychical opera 


.and the battlefield 
by Darwin (not en- 
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tiohs of brutes. His Contemporary EvofutFon,*’ published in 
1876, is another coitfribution to the great controversy. 

Thomas Henry nuxley (bom 1825) holds the same rank among 
Darwin's supporters as St, George Mivart among liis critics. He 
is a ^lan ot bold and energetic intellect, perfectly candid and 
fearless, with, perhaps, a natural love of battl^ and a fondness 
for throwing down th§ gage to estal)lished beliefs and venerable 
traditions. As a writer on natural science, his power of exposi- 
tion and hi^bright, vigorous style have secured for him a wide 
circle of admirers. He is tho author of “ Man’s Place in Nature/’ 
Lay Sermons. Addresses, and Reviews/' and “ Physiology, nn In- 
troduction to the Study of Nature/’ as well as of some admirablo 
elementary manuals. It nfay bo idlowed to hint that he is too apt 
to mistake scientific conjeetdi'o for sciciitiiic fact, and tliat bo 
sometimes presumes too much on that freedom of inquiry and 
diseussi<«i which be rightly advocates. Resembling liiin in can- 
dour and courage, eaualling him in his faculty of exposition, but 
surpassing him in tne command of eloquent English, Professor 
John Tyndall (bora 1820) stands in the front rank of tho scien- 
tific men of the day. His more important w^orks are “ Glaciers of 
the Alps,” “ Heat Considered ns a Mode of Motion,” “ liCctures on 
Sound,” and “ Tho Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ico 
and Glaciers.” As^a lecturer ho has inherited the mantle o( 
Faraday, wlAm he succeeded in 1853 as Superintendent of tli^ 
Royal Institution. Professor Tynihul’s chief scientific w'ork has 
been in connection with tho motion of glaciers, the radiation of 
heat, and the phenomena of diamagnetism. • 

The novelty of the results wrought out by scientific research, 
and the hazardous Speculations in whicli scientific pride indulged, 
unfortunately induced a conviction among professors of religion 
that Science was hostile to Christianity, inducing a prohmged 
and bitter cffiitroversy of the most useless chanictcr. liy degrees 
it became apparent that the isfuo on which the two contending 
parties had joined battlerw’as altogether a fnlso on?, ‘nasniuch a.s 
It a'isumed an antagonism which did not really exist ; and soberer 
minds directed their attention to the more reasonable object of 
discovcrinir a modus viyendi between the apparently hostile 
powers. The present w’ritcr is one of those who refuse to believe 
th.at there is or can bo any real discrepancy wlien the conclusions 
at whicli eiftjh has arrived are definitely anfl irrevocably fixed. 
At the s^me time he is free to confess that so long as the w^orld 
la Jts apparent contradictions must necessarily occur. This is not 
merely the osseitioii of the truism that both tlieologians and men 
of science are liable to err, though it has not been forgotten. 
But tlie unavoidable and natural result of every fresh discovery of 
science is a temporary collision between the two forces, because 
every such discovery challenges a po.sition which previously has 
been generally accepted. It may not be a position with any 
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diroct support from revelation, but because it lias been regarded 
as final, and because revelation has been interpreted under its 
influences, any attempt to disturb it provokes jealousy, as though 
it were— what, perhaps, it is not even intended to be— an attack 
upon religion itself. Theologians, in truth, are always tempted 
to link indissolubly together revelation and their, interpretation 
of revelation, or religion and prejudice; and thus to imagine 
that attacks made upon the one are necessarily attacks made 
upon the other. It would be unwise to complain of this jealousy. 
Unfortunate, indeed, would it bo for the truth if men held it 
so lightly that they were not prompt to resent attacks, real or 
apparent, made upon it ; but l#refer tp it as affording a natural 
explanation of the supposed antagonism between Religion and 
Science. ^ 

But it must not be supposed that only the theologians are in 
fault. It is not, as I have already Idnted, an unknown billing for 
scientific men to mistake inchoate theori^ for ascertained concln< 
sions, and thas, without due grounds, to dispute the conclusions 
of religion ; or, r)n the other hand, they, too, mistake tlie opinions 
of religious men for the doctrines of revelation, and having, as 
they think, di.sproved the one, they too hastily and contemptu- 
ously reject the other. I am well aw’are, indeed, that there are 
^any and great exceptions, and that sojne the inost scientific 
men of the day see no confiict between the churns or religion and 
the claims of science j and are not ashamed to ow^n themselves 
followms of the Christ. Still the rule is, I fear, the other way. 
With aabblera in science especially, who are naturally more 
numerous than their masters, and loss cautigus. it is lield as a 
foregone conclusion tliat there is and must be such a conflict ; and 
not seldom is the best part of Hheir title to be considered scien- 
tific men based upon a pretentious denial of the truths of Chris- 
tianity. I have no space, howevpr, to go over the '(^hole field of 
controversy, Q,or do I think it would bo profitable. Enough to say 
that on the purely scientific side the best statement of the case is 
Ur. Draper^s “History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science.” but its weakness is obvious from the simple fact that 
the “ religion ” which he describes is not Christianity but Roman- 
ism ; and his premises Joeing erroneous, his deductions necessarily 
fall to the ground. On the other side, I gladly direct the student 
to ftofessor ^tairp’s “Culture and Religion ” and* the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies's “Tho Gospel and Modern Life.” Mpauwdiile, 
let him believe with the late James Hinton that “ the next voice 
of God to men (and it is a voice to us we want)Vill have in it a 
revealing of the meaning of the ^eat and earnest toil, especially 
in science, of the two last contunes.” Nothing in God’s world is 
w^ted, and so much ofl'ort will find its crown and consummation 
it last 

In a book which has recently attained a wide popularity, a book 
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by two eminent scientific men, Professors Taif and Balfour Stewarti 
an attempt has been made to prove that the ultimate conclusions 
of science tend to confirm the doctrines of revelation. The 
Unseen Universe ’Ms, therefore, well worth reading, on account 
of its subject and on account of its autliora. It oftens with an 
introductory sketch of the different beliefs of mankiud on the 
subject of inxmortolity. Acting on the principle that most forms 
of error have a foundation of truth, it assents to the position 
assumed b> Swedenborg and the Spiritualists re^rduig tlie 
spiritual world, as not being absolutely distinct from the plivsical 
universe, but connected with it by some bond of union. Upon 
this the argument is foun<^ed. Here I may remark that no theolo- 

f ian, to tlio best of ray knowledge, has over thought the contrary. 

bpular and undogmatic thfioiogy may possibly imagine that 
there is no necessary conncctitm between this life and the next — 
bctwoensthe material and the spiritual world— and to the prova-* 
lence of some such loqse notion is iirobably due much of the 
mischievous tcacliing of the present day, which reduces personal 
religion to the level of mere emotional sentimont ; but I do not 
remember any theologian, properly so called, to have taught 
that there w;is any breach of continuity between this life ai^d the 
next. There may bo, or rather there must be, a change of laws 
correspondii^ to a qjiange of condition, but that very change itsoI| 
follows law and is not above law. 

It would occupy too much space if I attempted to trace in detail 
the course of argument founded upon this principle of continuity, 
and I must be content with noting one or two points. * First, 
as to the statemeijt of the principle itself. The second chapter, 
which treats of tnia subject, is one of the clearest and most 
masterly in tlie book. Discussing a somewhat abstruse question, 
it makes it intelligible to “the meanest understanding.” The 
history of t^ie science of astronom^^ from tlio days wheu the 
first a^d simplest observations of the heavenly botp# i were made 
to the present time, is taken as illustrating the pnn* ijde, and^ it 
is shown briefly, but conclusively, that any breach oj‘ continuity 
w'ould have the eflecttif throwing the universe into irretrievable 
confusion. To apply this principle with any effect, it is essential 
to investigate th^scientific attitude towards the present physical 
universe, its ascertained laws, its beginning aud its end. Such an 
investigntiofi shows us that not onl^is the rnatt^ of which the 
physicaliuniverae is composed an objective reality, out energy 
has an equal claim to be regarded ashaving a substantial existence. 
But, again, this*encrgy is of use to ns as a vital power only when 
under transformation. It appears also, to be a matter of eimeri- 
ment that every transformation of energy exhausts or degrades it 
in a greater or less degrea Thus, whilst it is possible to convert 
ener^ into heat, and to moke use of heat power for the purposes 
of work, every such transfonnation dissipates to some extent the 
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heat power, and in process of time would exhaust it if not sufi^lied' 
with fresh material. Let the authors of ^'llie Unseen Universe*' 
speak for themselves: — “llie sun is the furnace or source of high 
temperature heat of our system* just as the stars are for other 
systems ; and the energy wliich is essential to our existence is 
deiived from the heat which the sun radiates, arid represents 
only a very small portion of tliat heat^ But while the sun 
thus supplies us witli energy, he is liimself getting colder, 
and must ultimately, by means of radiation into*space, part 
with tlie life>siistai)iing power which ho at present possesses. 
Besides the cooling of the sun, we must also suppose that, owing 
to something analogous to ethereal friction, the eai*th and the 
other planets of our system will be drawn spirally nearer and 
nearer to the sun, and will at len^fth bo engulfed in this mass. 
Ill each sucli case tlicre will be, as the result of the collision, the 
conversion of visible energy into heat and a partial and tc^nporary 
restoration of the power of the sun. 4** leimth, however^ this 
process will have come to an end, and he will be extinguished, 
until, after long but not immeasurable ages, by means of the same 
ethereal friction, his black mass is brought into contact with that 
of his nearest neighbour.” The dissipation of “energy,” then, 
must finally bring about the collapse of our present visible system, 
poes not this indicate a breach in the contbiuity wJiich is su}>- 
posod to be a law of the uuivei-sel That would be the case if 
the visible universe were all. Here, then, it is that science is 
stretching out her hands to tlio unseen universe, and recognising 
that the invisible spiritual world is necessary for the perfection of 
the laws she has discovered. From the same Ipw of continuity is 
deduced the fact that this unseen universe mu.st have existed 
before the visible one, since th6 visible univei’se must have had a 
beginning. Thus we find several points of contact \vith revela- 
tion. llevelation teaches Uiat the world w’as created in time ; 
science showj^ that it could not alw^ays have existed a; it is. 
Revelation tenches us that the W'orld aiid*'its work shall be burned 
up ; science demonstrates that such will be the inevitable conclu- 
sion of the present system, according to^ the laws W'hich now 
govern it. ' llevelation teaches that there is a spiritual world 
closely Ci)nnectcd with and intimately affecting «ur present condi- 
tion : sdence is now ^ginning to see tliat human laws must 
absolutely fail^and be their*own condemnation if sucih be not the 
case. For the law of continuity demands that if the? present 
universe be destroyed, it must be only in order to rocover its 
existence under, it may be, a further developineht and different 
laws. And the ^ame principle, in its application to the indivi- 
dual. demands from us, on grounds altogether independent of 
reft^clation, the belief in immortality ; for it is manifest that, if the 
])rinciple be true, death can offer no let or hindrance to the 
development of the individual. Thia« be it noted, is but patting 
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in other words the argument in favour of the*future life urged by 
that great master of Christian apologetics, Bishop Butler. 

I have dealt at some lengm with this remarkable book on 
account of its relation to an important aspect of modem thought^ 
and bfcause it' is really a scientific attempt by scientific men to 
iiarmonise the teachings of science with those of revelation. The 
main argument seems to me indisputable : I should be glad to 
see it further in^^tigated. Religion can have no cause to fear 
such an investigation, for each fresh discovery of truth must be 
a help to it and a confirmation of it. What religion does shrink 
from is the advancement of baseless and untested theories as if 
they were discoveries. Tme scioivce (scientia)^ which is the know- 
ledge of God and the things oLQod, can but prove, with every real 
discovery of the laws of God, rue handmaid of revelation.^ 

^ In connection with this subject, I may refer to n volume of able 
•ermona by the Itev. W. Tage lioberts, ‘*Lttvr and God." It bat also been 
thoughtfully bandied by the Itev. Stopford Brooke. The reader sboiild 
not overlook Dr. Carpenter's **Bteiital Physiology" and Jevous's First 
Principles of Science," wliich need no praise of mine. 
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HOW TO WRITE : ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

• tlie pen,” says a* thougVtfiil writer ; there is no 

H kee]>8 the mind from staggering 

ivHi m oh}^ct of liim who would think 

correctly should be to learn to express himself cor- 
rectly. Litera scripts m.anet,” in a diiTeifint sense 
from that which the adage originally bore > it assists us to survey 
the progress of (tur argument or to count up the stages and coulees 
of uur reasoning. Jt steadies ns in the operation of thinking. 
“ The magic of the pen,” says George Henry Lewes, ** lies in the 
concentration of your thoughts upon one subject,” — a c<mcentratioii 
almost impossible for ordinary tliinkers unless they have the 
assistance of the written page. what youJiave written should 
turn out imperfect, you can correct it, and the correction will he 
more efficient than that correction which takes place in the shift- 
ing thoughts of hesitation.” As a metliod of self-culiure, there- 
fore, tl/b art of composition rises into primary importance. Its 
value in our social and business relations nc^fds no exposition. 
We arc all of us accustomed to regard it as one of the marks of 
education and refinement. To iiTite one’s own language accurately 
and elegantly is not less desirable than to speak it accurately ana 
elegantly. ]Moreaver, if yoiun^nVe {vitli ease and exactness, you are 
more likely t o ifpeak with ease and exactness. 1 1 is, of course, *3ssen- 
tial that, whetiier you write or speak, you should have something 
to say, and that what you have or wish to say should be your first 
consideration. And it is true to a certai)i extent that if your 
heart and mind be full, they will find a means of relieving them- 
selves. But that others may readily understand you, and al a 
means of regulating atm controlling your ideas and feelings, if is 
essential you sjiould learn ^ combination of lucid orSer, graceful 
ease, pregnant significance, and rich variety,” which nn£es and 
distinguishes a good style. ^ 

In the present day almost everybody writes, aM it might be 
thought therefore that a good style ” would be one of the com- 
monest of commonplaces. As a matter of fact, it is exceedingly 
rarR. There are fewer good writers now, in the sense of writers 
with an original and characteristic style, than in the Elizabethan 
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era., Tbe standard is lower; style is no longer cultivated as 
essentifd to the dne ezpreasion of a man’s thought ; it is sunposed 
to be sufficient for a writer, in addressing the public, to avoid gram- 
matical errors and say what he means with tolerable clearness. 
There is no individuiility ; the majority <if authors write so much 
alike, that, if their names aere expunged, Robinson’s books might, 
be taken for Bhiwn’s and both for Smith’s. In each we observe 
the same dead level of listless, monotonous, inartistic diction ; 
cadence, modftlation, continuity, all that makes up the rhythm 
and harmony of language, being absolutely deficient. This same- 
• ness of style is speciiuJy noticeable in our newspa|)ers, where 
** leader ’’after “ leader ” })re%?xits exactly similar clinrncteristics, or, 
more correctly speaking, tiie same absence of characteristics. Tite 
truth seems to be that style is, ni a great extent, the reflex of the 
spirit of the age ; and men have put off the stately, rich, and 
various pfose of their ancestors together witli tlicir dignity of 
maiiiiers and piciuresauenoss of costume. Tiiey live more rapidly 
and write more rapidly, having no leisure fur the construction of 
the long-sustained and ehibonite worddiarmonies in ahich their 
forefatliers delighted. There is less original thought, and cotise- 
qneiitly leas originality of style. The principal work of modern 
literature is exposition, and exposition remiires simply lucidity and 
directness of Vtiguagt. In the days of Bacon, men created and 
built up their sentences just as they created and built up their 
theories and methods. The history of style is, in trutli, a subject 
of profound interest, closely connected with the history of ^itera- 
tuie, and involving or suggesting considerations of very great 
importance. It is within my province here to enter upon it. 
but a few brief quotations arranged in chronological order will 
demonstrate to the reader the variety of phases through which it 
has passed. 

Let us begin with Sir Philip Sidney. The quotation is from 
the^Aftadia;”— 

“Tbe third day after, in the time that the morning did strew 
roses and violets in the heavenly floor against the coming of tlia 
sun, the nightingales, Striving one with tlie other which could 
ill must dainty variety recount their wrong-enused sorrow, made 
tlienf put <ifr their^sleepj and, rising fron^ under a tree, which 
that* night had been their pavilion, they went, on their journe}', 
which by anu by welcomed kIusidorus’*eyes with delightful pro- 
spects. There were hills which garnished their proud heights with 
stately trees ; Iniyible valleys whose bare eMate seemed comforted 
with tbe refreshiiij^ of silver rivers ; meadows enamelled with all 
sorts of eye-pleasing flowers ; thickets which, being lined with 
most pleasant shade, were witnessed so to by the cheerful disposi- 
tion of many well-tuned birds ; eacii fiasture stored witii sbeep, 
feeding with sober security, Wkhile the pretty lambs, with bleating 
outcry, craved tbe dams’ cotnfort ; here a shepherd’s boy piping, 
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as tbougb he sliould never be old ; there a young; she^hordest 
knitting, and withal singing ; and it seemed that her voice com* 
furted her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her voice* 
music. As for the houses of the country— fur man^'honses came 
under their eye — they were nil scattered, no two being onehy the 
other, and yet not so far i>ff as that it barred mutual succour ; a 
show, ns it were, of an accompanable (coilipanioiiable} solitariness, 
and of a civil wildness.” 

As every great writer uses the current laiigiinge of his time, while 
elevating and enobling it by his genius, we may gather from this 
passage a notion of the characteristics of the Elisiibethan style. 

Our next quotation is fniiTr*Lord ^icon. It is the current 
language ” still, but its rliy tlitu is idl Bacon’s own ; so is its fervour, 
its brilliancy, its splendid iitiagery ; all flowing naturally from the 
afBuence of his intellectual powers. 

“ The virtue of prosperity is teinp€r.mce, the virtue of adversity 
is fortitude. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; 
adversity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. .Yet even 
in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s lays, you shall 
hear as many heaveiidike airs as carols ; and the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hatli laboured ni(»re in describing the afflictions of Job 
«than the felicities of Solomon. Pmsperityvis notfvithout many 
fears and distastes, and diversity is not without comforts and 
hope& We see in needleworks and embroideries, it is more 
pleusuig to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground 
than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground ; 
judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the heart the pleasure of the 
eye. Certainly, virtue is like jfrccious odours, most fragrant when 
they are incensed or crushed ; for pros[)erltv doth best discover 
vice, but adversity doth bebt discover virtue.” ^ • 

Milton’s prose stjlo has grave ^lefects ; it is frequently involved, 
heavy, and LAtinistic ; yet it has a pomp, and majesty about ft which 
is very imposing, llozlitt says of it : — *|It has the disadvantage 
of being formea on a classic model. It is like a fine translation 
from the Latin ; and, indeed, he wrote oi^ginally in Latin.” On 
the other hand, his prose wTitings cannot be overlooked by any 
student who would b^ome acquainted with the full power o? the 
English language. “ Tliey abound,” says ilacaulay. “with pass'agcs 
compared with which the %nest declamations of Burke sink into 
insignificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of [fold. The 
style is stiff with gorgeous embroidery." Here a 8{>ecimen : — 

“Truth, indeed, came over into the world with her Divine 
Master, and was a perfect siiape, most glorious to look on ; but 
wben lie ascended, and His Apostles after Him were laid asleep, 
then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that sto^ 
goes of the E^ptian Tyjphon with his conspirators, how they dealt 
with the god Osiris, took the virgin Truth, liewed her lovely form 
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Into ft thou8an<] picceo. nnd scattered them to the Tour winds. From 
that time ever since, Uie real friends of Truth, such ns durst Afipear^ 
imitating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled body 
of Osiris, went up and down gathering up Htnb by linm, still ns 
thev could find them. We have not yet found them nl), nor ever 
shall do, till her Mastei^a second coming ; He shall bring together 
every joint and memberi aiid^ mould them into an immortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection. . . . Let Troth and Falsehood 
grapple ; who ever knew Truth put to the worse in ii frae and oj)€n 
encounter? Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing. 
•He who hears what praying there is for light and clear knowledge 
to bo sent down among us, would think of other inntters to be 
constituted beyond the discipline of Geneva, formed and fabricated 
already to our hands. Yet whcfAhe new light which we beg for 
sliines in upon us, there be who envy and oppose, if it come ni>t 
first in at tHeir casements. What a colliisicm is tfiis, whereas we 
are exhorted by the wise ni^iii to use diligence, ‘ to seek f<»r wisdom 
as for hidden treasures,' early and late, that another order slmll 
enjoin us to know nothing but by statute ! ^yhen a man hathT 
been labouring the hardest labour in the deep mines of knowledge, 
hath furnished out his findings in all their equipage, drawn forth 
bis reasons^ as it were a battle ranged, scattered and defeated all 
objections in li^ way, $alls out his adversary into the plain, iiffers 
him the advantage of wind and sun, if ho please, only tliat he may 
try the matter by dint of argument ; for his opponents then to 
skulk, to lay ambushnients, to keep a narrow bridge of licensing 
where tlie challenger should pass, though it be valued enouAfh in 
soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice in the %vnr8 of Truth. 
Ft>r who knows not that Truth is strong, next to the Almighty ?” 

Wy next extract shall be from Jerlmy Tayli>r, of whom llazlitt 
speaks with unwonted fervour. "Tliere is a flush,” he says, like 
the dawn over fi is writings; the sweetness of the rose, tlie fresh- 
ness of Iriie morning dew. There*is a softness in Ids style, pro- 
ceeding from the tenderness of his heart ; but his head*! • firm and 
his hand is free. His materials are as finely wrought up as they 
lire original and attractive in themselves.” 11 is style, liowever, 
errs in excessive luxuriance ; the imagery is too full, the music rich 
even Sb sensuousness/.— 

“The river tliat runs slow and creeps by^the banks, and bogs 
leave of every turf to let it pasSj is drawn into fettle hollownesses, 
and spends^itsclf in smaller portions, and dies with diversion ; but 
when it ruTTS with vi'gorousnessand a full stream, and breaks down 
every oVistacle, making it even as its own brow, it stays not to be 
tempted by little avocations and to creep into holes, but runs into 
the sea through full and useful channels. So is a man’s prayer ; 
if it moves upon the feet of an abated appetite, it waiiclers into the 
society of every trifling accident, and stays at the corners of the 
fancy, and taUu witb every object it meets, and cannot arrive at 
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heaven . but wheif it is carried upon the wings of passion and 
strong desires, a swift motion and n hungry appetite, it passes on 
through all the iutermedial regions of clouds, aud stays not till it 
dwells at the foot of the throne where mercy sits, and thence 
sends holy showers of refreshment* I deny not but some little 
drops will turn aside, and fall from tlie full channel by the weak* 
ness of the banks and hollowness of the passage ; but the main 
course is still continued, and although the most earnest and devout 
persona feel and complain of some looseness of spirit and unfixed 
attentions, yet their love and their desire Tuecure the main portions, 
and make the prayer to be strong, fervent, and effectual.’* ^ 

Jeremy Taylor was the last c»f tli^ great pre-Ilestoration prose 
writers. It is true that he lived pmc years after the Kestoration, 
but the nature of liis genius anU the character of his style place 
him in that glorious coinpany of whom Sidney and Bacon were the 
elders. In his writings the inflnenco of the Elizabethan period is 
still conspicuous. But we are consciops of a great cliange when 
we turn to tlie prose of Dryden. We pass into a different world, 
breatlie a different atmosphere. '^Tne prose of Dryden,” says 
Scott, may rank with the best in the language. It is no less of 
his own formation than his versification; is equally spirited and 
equally harmonious.” True ; but the spirit of the time is upon 
him. Tlic wits and courtiers of Charles Il^Jind nether the leisure 
nor the pationce to unravel tlie winding bouts *^of linkM sweetness 
long dnawn out” of a Bacon, a Raleigh, a Hooker, or a Milton. 
The WTiter ^^ho liopcd for a hearing from them must needs say 
whaf he had to say in compact and condensed sentences, quickly 
mastered and readily iiitelligihlc. So we cj^all see that Dryden 
wrote a strong, terse, aud direct style, without inversion or pare'ii* 
thesis ; the style of a critical, 'rather than of a creative mind. Here 
is a specimen. Dryden is speaking of “ Biograph ia,” or ** thejiis- 
lories of particular lives ^ • 

“ The 8(3^6 of it is various, according to the occasioiSk There 
are proper places in it fur the plainness and nakedness of narra- 
tion which is ascribed to annals; there is also some reserved for 
the loftiness and gravity of general lihitory, when the actions 
related shall require that manner of expression. But there i.s, 
withal, a descent into minute circumstances <uid trivial passages 
of life, which are natural to this way of writing, and wliidi the 
dignity of tije other two will not admit. There yoif are conducted 
only into the rooms of state, here you are led into Xhe private 
lodg^ings of the hero ; you see him in his undress, and are made 
familiar with his most private actions and co^iivcrsations. You 
may behold a Scipio and a Lmlius ^ptheriiig cockleshells on 
the shore, Augustus playing at bounding-stones with boys, and 
Afi<^sileus riding 011 a hobbyhorse among bis children. The 
pageantry of life is taken away ; you see the poor reasonable 
animal as naked as ever Nature made him ; are made acquainted 
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vith bis pasuons and bis follies, and fiifd the demigod a 
man.*’ 

The chan^ m the tone and character of the stylo is here very 
conspicnons ; nor is it sufficient explanation to say that Dryden 
was inferior in genius to Milton or Hooker or Browne, for all the 
prose writers of JDryden’s age exhibit the same absence of stately 
rhythm and pomp of imagery* The tendency is all in the direction 
of greater simplicity, or, if you will, poverty. There is no longer 
the same opulence of ideas and figures; the gold is beaten out 
thiiiper ; the precious stones are used n.ore sparingly and are not 
, so resplendent. We come down to Addison, whose style has been 
deservedly praised as ^‘fantjliar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentatious,” and we find in it a still more reninrkablo sim- 
plicity. it is clear even to thiiness* the meaning is so trans- 
parent that he who runs may read. Wc will take liim in one of 
Jiis hig1ies0 flights. He is speaking of the wonderfiilness of the 
Creator ^ 

“If we consider Him in His omnipresence, His being passes 
through, qci nates, and supports the whole frame of Nature. Jlis 
creation, and every part of it, is full of Him. There is nothing He 
has made that is either so distant, so little, or so inconsiderable, 
which He does not essentially inhabit. His substance is within 
the substance gf everything, whether material or immaterial, and as 
intimately present to it as that being is to itself. It v^ould be an 
imperfection in Him were He able to remove out of one place into 
another, or to withdraw Himself from anytliing He has created, 
or from any part of that space which is diffused and spread abroad 
to infinity. In sho^:, to speak of Him in the language of the old 
pliilosopner, He is a being whose centre is everywhere, and Jiis 
circumference nowhere. In the scefind place, lie is omniscient as 
weJl as Omni Resent. His omniscieiicrs indeed, necessarily and 
nautally flows^rom His omnipresence ; Uc cannot but be coriKcion.s 
of cverjunfition that arises in the wh<de material worM which Ho 
tliiis essentially pervades f and of every thought that is stirring 
in the intellectual world, to every part of which He is thus inti- 
mately united. Several moralists have considered the creation 
as the temple of God, wiiich Ho has built with His own hands, 
and ^hich is filled with His xiresencc. Others have considered 
inflifite space as the receptacle, or rather tlie habitation, of the 
Almighty. But the noblest and most txalted Way (^f considering 
this infinite space is that of Sir Isa^ic Newton, who calls it tlio 
smtontim^of the Godhead. Brutes and men have their a&uioriola. 


Tueir Knowledge ana ooservation turn witnin a very narrow circle. 
But as Ood Almighty cannot but perceive and know everything 
in which He resides, inflnitD space gives more room to infinite 
knowledge, and is, as it wen^ an organ to oniniscieuce.” 
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The reader lia8*t)nly to conceive to himself liotv< this subject 
would have been treated by Hooker or Jeremy Taylor, with what 
a grand march and procession of words and images, to understand 
the magnitude of the alteration that had taken place in the style 
of our chief writers. 1 repeat that it is not enough to say that 
Addison Wiis not a Jeremy Taylor. On the difference in the styles 
of the men 1 am not now insisting, but the difference in the 
styles of the periods* 

In our own time the ftimplification of style has been carried to 
such an extreme that, as 1 have already hinted, the majority of 
niitiiors who “ write with ease” write fdso with the most perplexing , 
uniformity. A few have siio^wii an indication to revive the old 
luxuriance ; as, for instance. Professor Wilson ; while .\fr. Kuskin 
in his finest passages is scarcely t ess poetical than Jeremy Taylor 
himself ; but the prevailing tendency is towards the most absolute 
conventionalism and even colloquialism of diction. T^ grandest 
scenes of Nature, the most heroic actions, the loftiest aims, are 
all described or discussed iti the 8:iin6 slipshod style which is 
used for the vulgarest incidents. It is a relief to turn from such 
writing to that of Napier or Kinglake, of Fronde or Sir Henry 
Tailor. Some of our writers, it is true, aim at the pictorial, in * 
imitation of Lord Macaulay, but it will be found that at bottom 
lurks the colloquialism to which I have alluded. It is but frieze 
after all on which they have sown their glittering sf^ingles ! Thus 
a popular historian, whose vividness and picturesqueness of^lnn- 
guage have been not undeservedly praised, writes : — “ A iiatronal 
feelirtg was thus springing up before \vhicli the barriers of the 
older feudalism were to be swept .away.” The slightest analysis 
of this sentence will demonstrate its incorrectness. Again — “It 
was this obligation which way recognised in the provision of Henry 
the Second by which all cases in which his judges failed to. do 
justice were reserved for tiie special cognisance of the royal council 
Itself.” These are not exceptional sentences, and they indicate the 
looseness of construction which deforr.is the “current language.” 
Hazlitt bestows a ^^a^m eulogiura on a** familiar btyle but he is 
careful to insist upon precision and purity of expression : — “ To 
write a genuine familiar or truly English style, is to wTite as any 
one would speak in common conversation who had a thofough 
command and choice* of words, or who could discourse w ith -ease, 
force^ and perspicuity, setting aside all pedantic ‘aud oratorical 
flourishes.” Such a style would not he “ the familiar style” w’hich 
is now unfortunately so popular ; but even as Hazlitt explains it, 

I take leave to thinlc that it would bo very from a model of 
good writing. For an author has to treat of many subjects which 
do not generally enter into the common course of conversation, and, 
besides, there are few subjects which, in a litera^ form, can with 
llh>priety be treated conversationally. The familiar style proper 
lo discourse is not a style that con with safety be trausplaiited 
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into composition. It is assuredly not the style^f Uazlitt htniFclf. 
In his essay upon it» he sets himself to describe a ip^udy style, a 
patchwork of feathers and spangles, and he does it os follows 
^*Sach persons (Le,, the writers or a gaudy style) are, in fact, 
besotted with words, and their brains are turned with the glitter- 
ing buf empty and sterile pliantoms of tiling. Personifications, 
capital letters, seas of sunbeams, visions of glory, shining inscrip- 
tions, the figures of a transparency, Britannia with her shield or 
Hope leaning {}n an anchor, make up their stock in trade. They 
may be considered as hieroglyphical writers, linages stand out in 
their minds isolated and important merely in themselves, without 
"any groundwork of feeling — there ij no context in their imagina- 
tions. Words ajSect them id the same way, by the mere sound ; 
that is, by their possible, not hj their actual application to the 
subject in hand. They are fascinated by firat a|)pearances, and 
have no seise of consequences. Nothing more is meant by them 
than meets the ear ; they understand or feel nothing more than 
meets their eye. Tlio web**and texture of the universe and of the 
heart of man is a mystery to them ; they have no faculty that 
strikes a cliord in unison with it.'' This may be a familiar style, 
but it is a purely literary one, and certainly nut a style that ** one 
would speak in common conversation.” 

Buffon said, or is supposed to have said, that ‘Hhe style is the 
man.” No dollbt, as Vo have already insisted, it is the reflex 
and mirror of the imlividual, as he is mouhled or affected by the 
influences of his time. The many-sided vivacity of Fielding, the 
elegant scholarship of Gray, the scrni-philosopliic, somi-pnetio 
intellect of Burke, the grave dignity of Gibbon, is seen in the 
style of each ; and the style is sometliing beyond and apart 
from tlie man, as the product of liis experience, his a.ssidnity, 
his ^ reflection. Gibbon’s style, for example, was greater than 
liim*self ; ScotVs is below hiinsclf, Hyw is a good stvle to bo 
attaincd^aiid i^hat are its conditions? Its conditioiiK I take to 
be strength, harmony, perspicuity, variety ; its attaiiiih Mit is the 
result of careful study and continual practice. Take the best 
writers; compare them .with one anoth»*r, compare them with 
themselves ; observe how they treat tlie same subject ; note 
their ^gradual improvement, their increased freedom, beddness, 
and polish, the wider range and deeper tdnes of tiicir tnusic. 
Leam from tl»in, but do not imitate tnim ; fofsbani llnskinism 
or second-iiand Macaulayism is an abomination. BheJeavnur to 
frame a st^e of your own, but do not imagine that caricature or 
affectation or eccewtricity makes a style. Begin wit h short, simple, 
and decisive sentences, free from pareiitheKis and inversions, and 
trust to variety of cadence to give them character. Be sparing of 
your adjectives, fora tree loaded with foliage never bears much fruit. 
Think of the sense first and of the sound second ; but at the same 
time remember that a good writer will please the ear of his reader 
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while ap][»ealing to Sis heart or hia understanding. A written com* 
position is as much a work of art as a musical composition— should 
bo as carefully elaborated and as rich in harmonies. A clear, flow- 
ing, musical style is appreciated by every reader. Who would not 
rather travel over a well-made road than along a broken, ru^ed 
track, which dislocates your limbs and ruins yoyr temper 1 The 
student who has not studied the subject will wonder how much 
music can be got out of prose— 1 mean ont of genuine prose, and 
not what is called prose-poetry — how diversified, rdiow resonant, 
how melodious it becomes in the hands of a master. Thus Buskin, 
describing tlie facade of St. Clark’s, Venice, says— or should it not 
be 8i7i(jf8 In the midst of the sojemn forms of angels, sculp-" 
tured and robed to the feet, and leaning to each other across the 
gates, their figures indistinct anl^ing the gleaming of the golden 
ground through the leaves beside them, interrupted and dim, like 
the morning light as it faded back among the brandies of Eden 
when first its gates were angel-guarded long ago.” Here is a brief 
snatch of tune from George Eliot’s “ ftomola : ” — “ The rainbow- 
tinted shower of sweet*<, to have been perfectly typical, should 
have had some invisible seeds of bitterness mingled With them; 
the crowned Ariadne, under the snowing r^ses, had felt more and 
more the presence of unexpected thorns.” And take, too, Mac- 
aulay’s dirge-like description of the Chapel in the Tower; — “In 
truth there is no sadder spot on the earth than tliat'‘little cemetery. 
Death is there associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s, with gonius and virtue, with public veneration and iinper- 
ishafile renown ; not. as in our humblest churches and churchyards, 
■with evcrvtliing that is most endearing in social and domestic 
charities, out with whatever is darkest in human nature and in 
hunnan destiny, with tlie saVage triumph of implacable enemies, 
■until the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the cowardice of friends, 
with all the miseries of fallen greatness and of « blighted fame. 
Thither ha;ye been carried, through successive ages, by^he rude 
hands of gaolers, without one common following, the bleeding 
relics of men who had been the captains of armies, the leaders of 
parties, the oracles of senates, and the opaanients of courts.” Let 
the student analyse these pages, and observe how their music is 
wrought out. There is scarc^y an inversion; no artificial tnick of 
phrase, no lapse into metrical prose. The effect is entirely pro- 
duced by tlte selection of-'clioice and fitting >\ords mid their skilful 
collocation, by a dexterous management ot the pauses* and a due 
regard to accent. 

Ferspicuity will be accepted by all as one of the “marks” of a 
good style. In order to atcaiu it the student must be discrimin- 
ative in the use of words and accurate in his grammatical construc- 
' lion. He must shun archaic or obsolete words, technical terms, 
vidgarisnis and provincialisms ; be must eschew double negatives, 
the muddling-up of the relative pronoun, and forced elliptical 
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^iprosaions. It is csssentiol that he should be*on Lis ^lard against 
the misapplioation of shall** and ** will,** the confusion of tenses« 
the wrong employment of the infinitive. Let him religiously avoid 
that abominable device of third-rate novelists, the constant use of 
the pcesent tense, which, carried through whole pages, drives an 
educated reader to despair. All these faults are fatal to lucidity, 
as theyniTo fatal also to ease of style ; and perspicuity coinbinca 
both lucidity and ease. On this point let me nuote the words of 
one who speaks with autiiority, air. Anthony Trollope :— ** I call 
that style easy,*’ he says, by which the writer has succeeded in 
conveying to the reader that which the reader ie intended to receive 
- with the least [lossible amognt of trouble to him. I call that style 
lucid which conveys to the r^er most accurately all that the 
writer wishes to convey on aiflr subject. They may, however, Iw 
combined, and then the writer will itave really learned the art. of 
writing. *A man by art and practice sliall at last obtain sucli a 
masterhood over words ag to express all tlmt lie thinks in phra.scs 
that shall be easily understood.” An excess of lucidity, I may 
add, is ipipossiblc ; water cannot be too clear, air cannot be too 
transparent. But there may be an excess of case. A writer must 
not come before the public in dressing-gown and slippers, or fresh 
from the music-hall or smoking-room ; he owes to his public a 
certaiti honn^ge, and Jf not en grand he must be carefully^ 
and decently attired, and it must be evident that he was last in the 
company of courteous men and pure women. 

Perspicuity implies simplicity, and it is a condition of simjilicity 
that the plainest word and briefest phniso should, where possible, 
be adopted. I do ig>t intend to write any nonsense about the Old 
English and tiie French or Norman elements of our language, or 
to inveigh agmnst its Latin compSnents. A nineteenth-century 
writer will take the English of the nineteenth century, and do the 
best he can ^dth it, rejoicing limits copiousness, and use Saxrm, 
Normaci. or Latin words according as they best ext)rft:^H his mean- 
ing. When a violin lias ffiur stringy the player who c> nfincs him- 
self to one may do a very clever thine, but he does not bring out 
the full powers of ids tnstrument. Unquestionably an excess of 
**long” or foreign words is much to be condemned. A man who 
writes about ** sidereal efiulgeiice *' instead of the “light of stars,” 
nnd'calls “loud laughter” a “sonorous caclnnuation,” deserves no 
mercy from ‘•gods or columns ,** but I*prefer the veperablo “ pre- 
face” to }he ambitious novelty of ** fore- word," and jj^cuinnot feel 
tlie melody of sentences composed of nionosyllables. Bo, to(», I 
prefer “ begin ’* t# “ commence, ’and “ commence " to “ inaugurate ** 
or “ initiate ; ” but I am aware that in some cases “ initiate " would 
conv^ one’s meaning more clearly and closely than “begin,” and 
then I should not be deterred from using it by any superstitious 
respect for the “Saxon element of our language." Archbishop 
Trench has some periinent remarks on this subject. After a very 

u 
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Inst eulogiam upon {he Saxon, lie warns his readers not to conclude 
that the liatin is of little value, or that ** we could draw from the 
resources of our Teutonic tongue efficient substitutes for all the 
words which it has contributed to our glossary.” And he goes on 
to quote an admirable passage from De Quincey; — are 
indispensable, and speaking generally, without stopping to dis- 
tinguish as to subject, both are equally iodispensabla Pathos in 
situations which arc homely, or at all connected with domestic 
iifTections, naturally moves by Saxon words. Lyric^ emotion of 
any kind, which (to merit the name of lyrical) must be in the state 
of dux and reflux, or generally of agitation, also requires the Saxon 
clement of our language. • . • M’here^pr the passion of a poem is 
of that sort which uses, presumes, or postulates the ideas, without 
seeking to extend them, Saxon w^ii bo the * cocoon' (to speak by 
the language applied to silkworms) wliich the poem soins for itself. 
But, on the other hand, where the motion of the feeling^is by and 
through the ideas, where (as in religioqs or meditative poetry — 
Young's, for instance, or Cowper's) the pathos creeps and kindles 
underneath the very tissues of the thinking, there the Latin will 
predominate, and so much so that, whilst the desh, the blood, and 
the muscle will be often almost exclusively Latin, the articulations 
only, or hinges of connection, will be Anglo-Saxon.” De Quincey's 
» own style exhibits a haftpy mixture (d the ^two elements ; a still 
happier mixture is the pro.se of our authorised version of the Bible, 
of which Cardinal Newman has written so tenderly. ** It lives on 
the e.v,” he says, ** like a music that call never be forgotten, like 
the sound of church-bells, which the convert hardly knows how he 
can forego. Its felicities often seem to be flmost things rather 
than mere words.” It may be added that Cardinal Newiiiank own 
style is admirable in its perspftuity. It dows Lke a clear Pactolus 
(»ver golden sands. Some stales roU like the Mississip^)^ but then 
they are as muddy. » , 7 

Perspicuity largely depends upon the right arrangement of the 
parts of a sentence. English grammarians divide a sentence into 
three i^arts, whicli they call the subject, the predicate, the object 
as — “Constantine {subset) captured {verb or predicate) Byzantium 
{ohjeci)^* This order should generally be observed ; but, of course, 
each part of the sentence may be strengthened or enriched or 
explained by a qualifying or modifying clause without affecting 
the order; tjms — “ Constantino, after liis victory at the Milvian 
Bridge, conj|uered Byzantium from the Thracians.” We may add 
to this a supplementary sentence, connecting the two 'by a eon- 
junotion or pronoun, and then we get some dkich form as the 
following— Constantine, after his victory at the Milvian Bridge, 
conquered Byzantium, and made it tlie capital (or, which he made 
Die capital^ of his empire.” The student will perceive that the 
latter portion of this sentence is, in reality, a complete sentence in 
itself i the pronoun "he” (understood in the first variation) being 
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lh« Subject, ''made'* the predicate, and capital** ibe object. 
A succession uf short sentences would offend and weary the ear ; 
two or more, therefore, are connected in this manner when they 
are obviously an extension of the same statement and closely 
dependent u^n one another. As, for example : — **At long intervals 

g leams of its ancient spirit have flashed forth, and even at this 
ay valour and self-respect, and a chivalrous leelinj^ rare among 
Asiatic;^ and a bitter remembrance of the great crimes of Eng- 
land, distiiig^iish that noble Afgiian race.** Two sentences are 
here connected by the particle “ and.” The first sentence, observe, 
h:is no object gleams of its ancient spirit have flashed forth.** 
The English sentences qu‘)ilifyitig«w*ords and clauses play an im- 
portant part, and the perspicuUy, grace, and strength of a sentence 
are involved to a great degree^n their a][)propriato use. For tJie 
sake of emphasis or variety, a writer will sometimes resort to in- 
version ;*as — “All along the shores of the venerable stream lay 
great fleets of vessels ladcu with rich merchandise,” which is 
certainly more impressive than the normal order — “Great fleets 
of vessels, laden \\ith rich merchandise, lay along the shores of 
the vener.ible stream.” “ Not only did tlie scars remain ; the sore 
places often festered and bled afresh ” This is much more em- 
phatic than — “The scars not only remained, but the sore places,” 
dsc. But in^rsion i# a device that pleases most when used 8j)ar> 
iiigly. A frequent resort to it is the trick of a forcildo-fecble 
writer, but some modenjyippks are so overloaded with it, from an 
impression that it is “ p||presque,” as to be almost unreadable. 

The qualifying clause ifnay, oi course, precede t lie subject, predi- 
cate, or object ; th% subject* may at times be the infinitive mood 

i as, “fo err is human) ; and, generally speaking, a writer may claim 
or himself a considerable amount of freedom, so long as he obeys 
the leading principles of grammatical construction, and makes liis 
meaning perfectly clear. A writey is not juKtified, be it remembered, 
in putling puzzles before hi.s readers ; ho has no riglk^ to detnaml 
that they shall take a.s mfich pains to unravel one of I'-s sentences 
as if it were a mathematical problem. Perspicuity must be Ids 
first and chief consideTation ; grace will follow, and majesty and 
music, if he have the necessary endowments. At all events, any 
mafl can learn to Write perspicuously, though no one can learn to 
write eloquently. A great style is the gift of ^Nature, but a clear 
style may be*acqiiired by study and pfactice. 1 am not fond of 
laying d4wn rules, and believe that very little good is t<i be gained 
from text-books or manuals of comtiosi lion. Master the laws of 
grammar, and flien study their application in the works of the 
best authors; that is the true maim operandL But a few hints 
may lie useful. Remember, then, to place your adjectives and 
adverbs properly ; the former generally precede the nouns they 
qualify, the latter/o/foui neuter verbs (‘‘ He sat silently and calmly”); 
iiiter|iose between an auxiliary and its verb (as, “Wisdom is alwa^% 
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justified*), and between two auxiliaries We migbt easily have 
beaten the enemy *). When a verb carries two adverbs with it, 
place one before and one after, as — “ He frtqumiljf laughed cm- 
mmcdXij^ Take care to put the adverb **only* in its fitting posi« 
tion. This troublesome adverb brings even good writers to grief ; 
yet the rule of its application is simple. Place it before the word 
or phrase it is intended to qualify. Instead of, **She only 
went to church to criticise her neighbours,” write, “She went to 
church only to criticise her neighbours.” Instead off “ Its passage 
through the Commons was only averted by a quarrel between the 
two Houses,” write, “Its pipage tlirough the Coininous was 
averted only by a quarrel between tlife two Houses.” A similar 
misuse is frequent of the ad verbs {“solely” “wholly,” “equally,” 
and the adverbial phrases, “at all events,*’ “at least,” “neither,” 
“at anv rate.” For example — “He neither saw the mag nor the 
boy,” should read, “ lie saw neither the man nor the boy.” Avoid 
the relative phrases, “ and who,” “ and which and do not separate 
your qualifying clauses too far from their subject or object. Shuti 
parenthesis as you would the allurements of a spirit of evil ; they 
are seld(}m justifiable, always inelegant. They may be pardoned 
in a great \> riter but not in a small one. Only a qualifying clause, 
however, may be used parenthetically ; as, “ His reasons, though 
*noi very forcible^ answered the purp(»8e he add in vfejw.’* But to 
what do all these rules amount 1 That a writer must be careful, 
before all things, to make his meanin|||||^r and intelligible, and 
must hteadily eschew every form ofV^tructiou which would 
defeat this object. 

Having attained to a perspicuous kyle, tint student may next 
seek after grace and strength, 1 A strong and mceful thinker will 
generally write strongly and gracefully; his style will be the natural 
expression of his t)iough(s, just as a woman of elegant figure 
always appears to dress elegantly, her costume adapting itself to 
its shapely Curves and lines. But a few suggestions inaV assist 
the reauer in analysing the style of popular writers, and putting 
together some leading principles for his o,>vn benefit. And, first, 
it IS not a sign of grace or strength to employ a long word when a 
short one will serve, or a word of L itin origin \vhen one of Ihig* 
lish birth is better. Nor is it a sign of grace or 'strengtii to acAiere 
to words exclusively of Eng^lish derivation when L:itig words w^otild 
bo more harfiionious or more explicit. On this point, l^owever, I 
have already spoken. Much vivacity results from the employment 
of individual and concrete terms rather than o^.generdl and ab- 
stract Macaulay supplies us with a good example “From the 
looms of Benares went forth the most delicate silks that adorned 
4Che balls of St. James and of Versailles, and in the bazaars the 
muslitts of Bengal and the sabres of Oude were mingled with the 
jevvels of Oolconda and the shawls of Oishmere.” How much 
luuie strikini^ this than a dull plain statement that Benares 
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exported silks to Europe, and tbat all kinds Sf wares were solcHn 
its basaars I In like manner, ^ the military capacity of a 
lington and the statesmanship of a Pitt" prodnees more effect on 
the reader than a general allusion to the military capacity of a 
great.military commander and the statesmanship of a successful 
politician. ^ The old struggle between Protestantism and the Pope " 
sounds better than ** the old struggle between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism.” Here, however, a caution must be intruded. 
It is quite wossible to employ this device too largely, until it 
fatigues ana confuses the reader ; it must be used only as an 
occasional ornament, and not woven into the very texture of our 
style. , • 

A delicate and dexterous use of figurative language adds greatly 
to grace of diction, as well as w its emphasis and liveliness. It is 
almost a law of Nature that we should resort to figures to enhanco 
the forc#of our speech, and to convey what wo wish to say to the 
hearer or reader with increased distinctness, and onr commonest 
conversation frequently takes a figurative turit. " The rain falls 
in torrepts,” “ The sun burns like a furnace,” **The water is as cold 
as ice,” such expressions as these enter into the pattern of our daily 
talk. Grammarians have carefully analysed these ornaments, and 
about a dozen distinct figures of rhetoric” seem to be tho result 
Let us consider theip in order ; — 

I. The Simile. This is a figure of resemblance or comparison,* 
and more adapted for poetry than prose. To be appropriate it 
must be intelligible, anUmerefore it must not be far-fetciied ; to 
1)6 graceful it must not be too obvious or common. Occasionally 
it may prove usefi^ by way of ei^hasis or explanation. Take a 
specimen from George Eliot: — **The present time was like the 
level plain, where men lose their •belief in volcanoes and earth- 
cf lakes, thinking to-^inormw will be as yesterday, and tlte giant 
forces that if^cd to shake the are* for ever laid asleep.” llere 
is anoelier and a more elaborate one from Jeremy y.ijlor: — “So 
have I seen a rose new]/ springing from the clefts >f his hood ; 
and at first it was fair as the morning, and full witii the dew of 
iieaven as a lamb s fieeee ; but when a rude beauty had forced open 
its virgin modesty and dismantled its too youthful and unripe 
retfrcinents, it began to put on darkness and to decline to softness 
and the symptoms of a sickly age ; it bowed^ the head and broke 
Its stalk ; aifd at night, having lost same of its leaves and all it.s 
beauty, fell into the portion of weeds and outwiini faces.” 
bimilqg are very difilcult things to meddle witli. Old and trite 
ones are wearisome ; new ones may not be ap[)licable. The young 
writer, therefore, will do well to avoid them, and iu no case to 
drag them vi et armis into his unpretending prose. 

The fine effect of a happy simile is seen in Sir Philip Sidney's 
Well-known description of the ballad of “ Chevy Chase,” which, be 
says, “stirs the heart like the sound of a trumpet;” or in Carlyle's 
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lesion to the portrait of Dante : — A soft ethereal soul looking out 
so iinplac 2 ible, grim-trenchant) as from iinprisonment of thick- 

ribbed ice.” But take an e::ample from Scott ; he is speaking of 
Biilfour of Burley : — “ His brow was that of one in whom strong 
o’ermasteriiig principle has overwhelmed all other psissions abd 
feelings, like the swell of a high spring-tide, when the usual clififs 
and breakers vanish from the eye, and -their existence is only 
indicated by the chafing foam of the waves that burst and wheel 
over them.” The simile liere is excellent in itself, birt answers no 

{ turpose of comparison ; a strong overmastering principle is not 
ike **the swell of a high spring-tide,” for it is as lasting as the 
spring-tide is fugitive. An exquisitely simple yet appropriate 
simile occurs in Tennyson's “Passiij|g of Arthur:” — 

“ Th« great brand 

Made lightnings in the s]denilour of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirled in an alch 
Shot like a streamer of the Northern morn. 

Seen wiicre the moving isles of winter shock 
By night with noises of the Kortlicm Sea." 

2. The AfetapJior consists in the substitution of a more strikifig 
won! or phrase for one less striking, always on comliiion that the 
word or (dirase so substituted shall corres])ond in some quality or 
qualities to the oilier. There must be a re»emblai«ie, as in the 
simile ; but the resemblance is taken for granted, not stated. ** In 
a simile, the two subjects are kept distinct in the expression as 
well aii in the thought ; in a metaphor, the two subjects are kept 
distinct in tlie thought only, not in the expression.” Thus we sa}^ 
iiietapliorically, “ Chancer is the morning star English poetry ; " 
to make a simile ^ye should saj, “In English poetry Chaucer ap- 
peared like the morning star.” It is difficult at times to distin- 
guish between the metaphor and the simile. They run into one 
another, as in the followHig scfitence from Macafihiy : — “The 
Tories, in particulnr, who liad .always^ been inclined to*- king- 
worship, and who [the relative here is unnecessary] had long felt 
with pain the want of an i(h>l before whom they could bow them- 
selves down, w’ero as joyful as the priestrf of Apis when, after a 
long interval, they had found a new calf to adore.” Metaphors 
may be divided into direct and indirect Irf the foriner, *llie 
identity between the thing and that with which it is compared is 
complete ; as, “ If tlicse sliofdd dryiip in any Arctic chMl of doub^” 
“Thou art my rock and iny fortress.” In the latter, Qualities 
belonging to one thing are applied to ancther, as when *we speak 
of “a rooted prejudice,” “a raging passion,” “a bitter prejudice” 
^ a dissolving view.” This form of metaphor is so widely dififused 
in our common speech, that, as M. Jourdaiii spoke prose for many 
;^ars without knowing it, so do we speak in figurative language, 
quite unconscious of the life and colour given to it by this 
subtle use of imagery. We talk of the wheels of business, of the 
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flMchinery of state, of building up our hopes, of washing 
bai^ds of a proceeding, of cementing an alliance, of driftinip^to 
difficulties, of fathoming mysteries, of sounding a person’s inten- 
tionSj of compassing our object. In a good style metaphors play a 
vei^ important part Here is a sentence from James Martineau 

We acknowledge space and silence to be His attributes ; and 
when the evening-dew* bos laid the noonday dust of care, and 
the vision strained by microscopic anxieties t^es the wide sweep 
of meditatiofi, and earth sleeps as a desert beneath the starry In- 
fiiiite, the unspeakable Presence wraps us close again, and startles 
us in the wild night-wind, and g^es straight into our eyes from 
those ancient lights of heaven. This is replete with what I 
w’ould call metaphorical alludvtness* Take a passage from Car- 
lyle : — ** The death-hurdle wnere thou sittest pale, motionless, 
which (yily curses environ, has to stop; a people, drunk with 
vengeance, will drink it Again in full draught, looking at thee 
there. Far as the eye* reaches, a multitudinous sea of maniac 
heads, the air deaf with their triuinph-ycll.” 

Archbishop Wbiitely, speaking of the metaphor as compared 
with the simile, lays it down as a genen^ rule that the former is 
always to be preferred wherever it is sufficiently simple and plain 
to be always comprehended ; but that which as a metaphor would 
sound obaciire and mngmaiical may be well received ii expressed 
as a comparison. For instance, we may ]>ro])crly say, that ** Crom 
well trampled on the laws,” when it would sound feeble to say 
that ‘^he treated the laws with the same contempt as a mgn docs 
anything which he tramples under his feet.” Here the metaphor 
is better than tbsi simile. But, on the other hand, it would be 
harsh and obscure to say, **The 8tj;anded vessel lay shaken by the 
waves,” meaning a wounded chief tossing on the bed of sickness ; 
ill such a ca^ the rescniblance must be etated ** This,” as Whatcly 
saj^s,' “is never to be done mere fufly than is necessary to per- 
spicuity; because all ii^eii are more gratified at •catching the 
reseniblance for themselves than at having it pninreo nit to them. 
And accordingly, the ^eatest masters of this kind style, when 
the case will not admitof pure metaphor, generally prefer a mixture 
6f petaphor with simile ; first pointing out the^ similitude, and 
afterwards emplo^ng metaphorical terms 'vhicb iinidy it ; or vice 
versa, explaining a metaphor by a statement of the comparison/’ 
Our illustration is borrowed from Sefttt : in the fiast line we find 
a simile^^but the three succeeding lines are metaphorical 

• “ Like the bat of Indinn brakes, 

Her pinions fan the wounds she makes, 

And soothing thus the dreamer's pain, 

She drinks the life-blood from tbe vein.* 


1 Elements of Kbetoris, p. sSa (pt. 3. 0. U. sec. 3). 
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THB METAPHOR AND Si\aiLE, 

A-.BimiUr miitnre ot metaphor and simile invests with delicata 
be^\T the following Tennysoniau passage : — 

** A crowd of hopei. 

That lotight to low themselves like wingid seods« 

Born out of everything I heard and saw, 

Fluttered about luy senses and my soul ; 

And vague desires, like fitful blasts of Imlm 
To one that travels ouiekly, made Ihe air 
Of life delicious, and all kinds of thought 
That verged upon them sweeter than the dreadi 
Dreamed bv a liapp^ man, when the dark East, 

Unseen, is brightouitig to his bridal morn.” 

In prose especially the luetaplTor is t<f be preferred to the simile 
on account of its superior condensation, hlr. Bain supplies us with 
an example. Mr. Herbert Spencer writes: — “The white light of 
trutli, in traversing the many-sided transparent soul of thf poet, is 
refracted into iris-Tmed poetry.'* Transform this metaphor into a 
simile: — **As, in passing through the pri^m, beams of white li^ht 
lire decomposed into the colours of the rainbow ; so, in traversing 
the soul of the ]K)ct, the colourless rays of truth are transformed 
into brightly-tinted poelf^y.” 

I have cautioned the reader against pursuing a metaphor too 
far. An example and a warning I take from Young's “Night 
Thoughts/' where numerous instances occur. Spcakii% of old age, 
he says it should 

, ** Walk ihouglitful on the silent, solemn shore 

Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon ; 

And put good works on board, and wait the wiud 
That shortly blows os into worlds unkn^u.” 

Tlie reader will note tliat the details in the last two lines are simply 
prosaic ; tlie metaphor is worn threadbare. ^ , 

We should avoid old inetdphorsi^ When in “Lothair" we read 
of a fair Scandinavian, fresh as a lily ifind siveet as a nightin- 
gale," we feel, like Dangle in Sheridan's “ Critic," that we have 
heard something like this before. Nor should we indulge in 
tbe obscure^ as in the following from George Eliot's “Daniel 
Deronda:” — “The passage of boats and barges from the ^ilh 
distance into sound and colour entered into liis^mood, and blent 

* ” There is, however, very liftle, comparatively, of encm produced by 
any metaphor or simile that is in common use and already familiar to the 
hearer. Indeed, what were originally the oldest metaphors are become, by 
long use, virtually proper terms (as is the case with the words * source,* 

‘reflection,* Ac., in their transfused senses) ; and frequently are even nearly 
obsolete in the literal sense, as in the woms ‘ardour,* ‘acuteness,’ ‘rumi- 
nate,* * edification,' Ac. If, again, a metaphor or simile that is not so 
htekneyed as to be considei-ed common property be taken from any known 
alitbor, it strikes every one as no less a plagiarism than if an entire ar^iv.^, 
ment or description had been thus transferred. And hence it is that, as 
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themsdres indlstinguisliably vitb bis tliinking, as a fine 8ytiipbou|kM 
to which we can hardly be said to listen makes a medium JAt 
bears up our spiritual wings.” Nor should the metaphor be too 
ingenious, lest it draw the reader's attention from the thing said 
to tbetsay in which it is said ; he will forget the subject in oWrv- 
ing the ingenuity or artibciality of the style. This is a common 
mistake with our modern prose poets. Their language blazes with 
such a pyrotechny of images that the background of mean* 
ing, if any, baniiot be discerned 1 The embroidery hides the 
texture of the stuff on which it was woven, whereas it should bo 
used only to show up the colour or enhance the richness. 

Mixed metapliors, inconsistent tnetaphors, mean metaphors,— 
metaphors that carry the illustKition beyond tiie author’s meaning, 
or metaphors that fall short (ff it, — weaken our style instead of 
strengthmiing it. Hence the necessity of wariness in dealing with 
them. A bald simplicity is less offensive than vulgar tawdriness, 
and to a young writer altout to meddle with these embarrassing 
ornumenta my advice \voiild be couched in Punch's celebrated 
advice t© persons about to marry, — Dc/n't I The beauty of a fine 
metaphor — a metaphor fresh, appropriate, and graceful — every 
reader can feci j but lie can also detect the old, the inaimropriate, 
and the inelegant, and it is probable that the latter onends him 
mure than the former gratifies. The student will find it a useful^ 
exercise to note the metaphors he meets with in the course of his 
daily reading, to analyse them with care, and observe whether they 
really throw additional light on the author’s meaning. Ije will 
examine also into their ai>positenc8s, and consider whether they 
are worked out cansistcutly. Here is one from Sir Thomas 
Browne; — “Stand majestically upijn that axis where prudent sim- 
plicity hath fixed thee, and at no temptation invert the poles of thy 
ironcsty, that vice nmy be uneasy and even mon.strous unto thee.* 
Tliis is forced but emphatic. Imthe ffdlowing we detect an incou* 


gruity* — “Examine well thy complexional inclimaions. Bafne 
early batteries against these strongholds built ujmn tiie rock of 
Nature, and make this a great part of the militia [i.e.. warfare] of 
thy life.” The mixed fnetaphors of the following quotation from 
€!nriyle are scarcely disguised by the individuality of his style 
“ Vyhatsoever is noble, divine, inspired, dsops thereby out of life, 

Ariatoile remarks, the skilful employment of these, more than of any other 
o^nameutS of langtiAge, may be regarded as a *mark of genius* 
riTpsw*) *Kot th^t he means to say, as some interpreters suppose, that this 
power if entirely a gift of Nature, and in no degree to be learnt ; oii the con- 
trary, he expressly affirms that the ‘perception of resemblances,* on which 
it depends, is the fruit of * Philosophy,' hut be means that any metaphor 
which is striking from being not In common use is a kind uf preperty of him 
who has invented it, and cannot fairly be transferred from his composition 
to another's.**-^ TFAigfiy, Rhetorie, 185. It would seem, however, that meW 
phors are generally regarded as common property, 
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'^>jere remains everywhere in life a despicable eaput-mortuum; the 
metMl^nical liull, all soul fled out of it.” It is strange to meet with 
BO confused a metaphor as this in the writings of a man like Froude : 
— ** He had at Rst brought off his good name untarnished from 
tljat nest of illusion and intrigue.” • 

3. The metaphor passes into Pertontfication when abstract ideas 
or inanimate tilings are invested with life pas when the poet speaks 
of the steam-ship : — 

” The pulses of her Iron hesrt 
Uo bentiug through the storm.” 

Or Riuskin of the mos.ses : — “ As in enc sense the humblest, in 
anoUier they arc the most honoured of the eartli-children. tfn- 
fading as motionless, the worm ffets them not and the autumn 
wastes tliein not. Strong in lowliness, they neither blanch in 
lieat nor jiine in frost To them, slow -fingered, coiistanf-hearted, 
is intrusted the weaving of the dark, •eternal tapestries of the 
hills; to them, slow-neiicilled, iris-dyed, the tenacr framing of 
their endless imagery. ' When w^e have personified a thhig or an 
idea, we have only to address it directly and the personification 
breomes an apostrophe; as in Coleridge's well-known hymn to 
Mont illuiic 

•* Thou kingly ipirit throned nmong Ihc hilli, ® 

Thou dread ninV>«Mador from earth to heaven, 

Great hiorarcli 1 tell thou the silent sky, 

« And tell the stari, und tell yon rising sun, 

Kartli, with her thousand voices, praises God.” 

In his beautiful lines on “Youth and Age” \vl have an example 
both of personification and apostrophe : — 

O Youth ! for rears so many and sweet 
'Tis known tlmt thou«nd 1 were one j 
• I'll think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be that thou art goifc f 
Tiiy vesiKjr-hell hath not yet tolled, 

And thou wert aye a masker bolt].'* 

In nrose, personification and apostroplie slioul J be used sparingly 
and skilfully, or they \uill produce a very differetit effect from !bat 
intcnilcd by the writer. The bad taste of the following passage 
(from nulwer.Lytt<ufs “DIhowned”) is conspicuous* — “I^ndoii, 
tlion Niobc, who sitto.st in stone, amidst thy stricken wid fated 
children : nurse of the desolate, that hidest in thy bOsoiii the 
shame, the sorrow.a, the sins of many sons ; in who.se arms tlie 
fallen and the outcast shroud their distre.sses,and shelter from the 
proud man’s contumely ; epitome and focus of the disparities and 
ifiaildening contrasts of this wron^ world, that assemblest together 
ill one great heap the woes, the joys, the elevations, the dekise- 
meuU of the various tribes of man ; mightiest of levellers, con- 
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founding in thy whirlpool nil ranks, all minds,* the graven laboiii^ 
of knowledge, the atraws of the maniac, purple and ragSiJm 
reg^ities and the loathsomeness of earth-palnce and lasar-llouse 
combined !” Compare with this a brief but striking use of the 
figure by Thackeray; — ‘'Hush, strife and quarrel, over the solemn 
gravel Sound, trumpets, a mournful inarch. Fall, dark curtain, 
upon liis pageant^ his pride, his grief, his awful tragedy.*' The 
force and emphasis of the figure will be understood at once if we 
turn the foregfiing passage into “ordinary*' English ; — “Let strife 
and Quarrel be hushed over the solemn grave ! Let the trumpets 
f sound a sorrowful march. Let the dark curtain fall,’* drc. Apo- 
strophe may be rendered vesy efic'cfive, as in the following quota- 
tion from Longfellow’s “Ilypqrion:” — “Till me, my soul, why 
art thon restless H Why dost tlit^u look forward to the future willi 
such stroi^ desire? The present is thine, — and the past, — and the 
future hhjfll be ! Oh tiiat thou didst look forward to the great 
hereafter with half the longing wherewith lliou longest for an 
earthly future, which a few days at nii>st will bring thee ! — to the 
meeting •of the dead ns to the meeting of the absent. Thou 
glorious spirit-land ! Oh tliat 1 could behold thee as thou art — 
the region of life, and light, and lovo, ami the dwelling-place of 
timse beloved ones, whose being has flowocl oinyard like a silver* 
clear stream «nto IImd solemn-sounding main, into the ocean of, 
eternity!** Tiie reader will understand that these figures are 
never admissible in historical or narrative composition ; they 
belong exclusively to emotional and picturesque writing. ^ 

4 . AlUgorus^ when well chosen, are like so many tracks of 
light in a aiscoui'Se#tlint mtiko everything about them elenr and 
beautiful.** This is Addison*s opinion, and in the “ Spectator ** ho 
has given us more than one admirable example of what an allegory 
ought to be. Yet it is so diflicult a figtirc to manage properly that 
one is iiiclincil to think there Ih^uh ndich wisdom as wit in Mrs. 
Malapif^p’s phrase: — “ HeacUtrong as nu allegory ou t*>e banks of 
the Isile.” Whether on tlie banks of the Nile or el c where, an 
allegory, like a vicious liorsc, is apt to get the bit inio its teeth 
and run away with its rtder, UhetoricalTy speaking, an allegory is 
uan^apln*r elaborately worked out in every detail of comparison. 
In tnc “Vision of*Mirza**a bridge is taken to represent human 
life/anrl constitutes the metaphor. Then thq^diirercnt accidents 
that nfiect the fates of individuals arc i^iggestcd by tjic mishaps of 
tn'vellersWossing the bridge and hastening to the other side ; in 
this way tlic incyiphor is extended into an allegory. iSomctimes 
the render is nnividcd uith a key tfi the mcaiting ; sometimes he 
is left to deduce it for himself. I think a distmetiffn sliould be 
made between the allegory direct and the allegory indirect. The 
former I take to be an image invented for the express purpose obc<iti- 
veving amoral: the latter 1 regard as a metaphor prolonged for the 
sake of effect The following^assoge is indirectly aUegorical:— “The 
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^^(lowB of the mind are like those of the body. In the morning 
ol^e they all lie behind ua, at noon we trample them under foot, 
and nL the evening they stretch long, broad, and deepening before 
us. Are not, then, the sorrows of childhoi^ as dark as those of 
age? Are not the morning shadows of life as deep and bQMul as 
those of its evening ? Yes; but morning shadows acton away, 
while those of evening reach forth into the night and mingle with 
the coming darkness.” 

5. A very common figure, which greatly enlivens i!ie style when 
employed with skill, is by which a^pe is made to 

stand for the class or thing to which it belonga llms it seems to 
be related to nersonificatioii. We sp^k of *‘a Micawber” when 
we wish to indicate a man of sanguine expectations but misapplied 
energies, who is always waiting for something to turn up. The 
late Rarl of Derlm 111 allusion to his heedless rhetoric,” was 
called by Bulwer Lytton “the Rupert of debate.” Bvei^body 
remembers the famous verse in Gray's EUpgy : — * 

** Some vilingo Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
llie little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some inntc inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of hta country’s blood. ’’ 


In like manner we speak of ** the Solon of the village,” “ the Dra- 
conian severity of the law,’* “a city Croesits,” “a •Hercules f<»r 
strength.” Sometimes, for the sake of emphasis or to avoid re- 
petition, we use a principal characteristic or title of the individual 
for the class or order to which he belongs ; as, It was not the 
man be hated, but the priest.” Or we employ an abstract term 
as representative of a class or thing : — “ The ^-eat Reality stands 
glaring tliore upon him.” “ Almost everything that is great has 
been done by yj)uth ” that is, by the young. “ Youth,” says Sir 
Philip Sidney, “ will never^live to age without the^ keep theni- 
selves in breath with excrefso and in heart with jr>yfulness.” Says 
Prior • » • 

** As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 

So modest ease in beauty tbines^more bright,” 


** beauty* being put here for “the beautiful.” We meet wiUi 
another form of autouomasia in Hamlet’s ezslamation “Wo- 
man, thy name is Frailty ! ” And in the compliment: — “ Tliou art 
honour itself.” And in Mdton's exquisite descriptiofi of Eve - 

** Qnce was In all her steps, Heaven In her eye, * 

Her every gesture dignity and luvo.*' ^ 


& I pass on to Synecdoche^ a figure of rhetoric in which the 
species IS taken for the genu^ the part for the whole, the eba- 
esct^istic for the person, the material for what is manufactured 
fronv it Thus we speak of “the sceptre” instead of “royalty,” 
of “ the steel ” for “ the sword,” of “ ibe pilot at the helm ” for a 
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kftdinff itatoman, of a man bowed down With aevetity winters 
instead of ** years**’ Froadoi describing the approach of 
mada, says :-*** At len^b, towards three in tiie afternood; 
look-out man on the hill reported a line of sails on the western 
horizmti the centre being first yisible, tlie two wings gradually 
rising and spreading along the rim of the sea.** Here ** sails/’ by 
a synecdoche, is put for ships.” 

7. In Metonymy the effect is put f(»r tlie cause nr the cause 
for the effect; the symbol for the reality, the containing for the 
contained. What*s all the gaudy glitter of a crown?” Hero 

a crown ” stands fur royalty. In “ the reconciling grave swallows 
distinction first,” grave,” ly mctohyiny, is substituted for “ death,” 
“ He was raised to the bench,*’ js a mcioiiyiny for “ he was created 
a judge.” * 

8. AntkheeU is a figure in frequent use, and very effective. It 
increases the emphasis, produces an agreeable buriiriHc, arresU 
the attention, anfi impresses the memory. It is the toundation of 
an epigrammatic style ; but, in resorting to it, the writer must bo 
carehii ihat the apposition or contrast between the two parts is 
complete ; as in the well-known saying* ** Life is short, but Art is 
long or, ** He combined the gaiety of youth with the gravity of 
old age.” Condensation or pithiness is also indispcnsai>ie ; as in 
the proverbp“Mora haste, less speed,” and Wordswortirs linc^ 
**The child is father to the man,” or in another proverb, ** A place 
for everything and everything in its place.” So again “ The 
greatest flood has the 6(»onest ebb.” Here is a good antithesis, 
**From every one according to bis aptitudes; to everyone ac- 
cording to hi? needs.” Luther said : — ” Every great book is an 
action, and every groat actitm is a book.” The following is from 
Shakespeare, who, by the way, abotfiids in happy antitlieses: — “The 
empty vessel makes the greatest sound.” So docs Ihitler, in his 
prose as wclf as in his poetry ; fy example ; — “ HU wit is like fire 
111 a flftit, that is nothing while it U 1:1, and notiiing again as soon 
as it is out.” From Carlyfe ; — “ The greatest of faults, ^ should sny, 
is to be conscious of none.” “ He bad to work an epic j/oem, not to 
write one.” From Gedl-ge Eliot ; — “ A woman may get to love by 
de^es ; the best fire doesna flare np the soonest.” From Btilwer 
Lytton ; — It waff^xceediiigly popular with those leading niembers 
of 'the community who admire nobody and J^lievc in nothing.” 
Ail forips of ” surprise” maybe classified under die antithesis. 
F'^r ezaiaple : — ** Siie was handsome enough to satisiy a husband’s 
pride, bift not so handsome as to keep jicrpetually on the ^ni vive 
a husbuid’s jealousy.” " My own opinion is, that a woman can 
more easily do mischief to her own sex than to ours, since, of 
course, she cannot exist without doing mischief to somebody or 
other.” In the following maxim from llochefoucauld, the anti- 
thesis lends to it all its vivacity A man is never more likely tf> 
form a hopeful attachment for one than when his heart is softened 
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a hopeless attacfiment to another.’* The antithesis may thjis 
to cover a hazardous assertion and surprise the reader 
into Taomentary acquiescence. He is too startled by the sudden 
contrast to coiusider the full force of what is imposed upon him. 
Our humourists, therefore, resort to it larfi^ely ; but it la^alrnost 
needless to say that a succession of antithetical sentences otfciida 
the ear, and is fatal to that purity and sobriety of style which every 
good writer aims at preserving. 

9. I/ypej'bole is a figure that can be used with propriety only in 
the language of passion or of burlesque ; an illustration of the 
truth that from the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one 
step. Its biisis is exapgeratioti, as wjien Milton wTites : — ‘'And 
in the lowest depths a lower deptlj.” And Carlyle: — “ Lo ye, how 
with the first sunrays its ocean-Cide of pikes and fusils flows 
glittering from the far East — immeasurable ; born of the Night I 
. . , With hum and grim murmur, far heard ; like the ifbean-tide, 
as we say, drawn up, ns if by lava and viflucncefs, from the great 
deep of waters, they roll gleaming on.” This is the exagireration 
natural to strong, deep feeling, which naturally magnifies the 
idea immediately beb»ro it. Tlie hyperbole of humour is contrived 
by a similar exaggeration of some one particular thought or imaire. 
No writer has employed it with better effect tlian Sydney Sinith : 
, — ^“We have been, up to this point, very careless our railway 
regulations. The first person of rank who is killed will nut every- 
thing in order, and produce a code of the most careful rules. I 
hope ^ will not be one of the bench of bishops ; but should it be 
so destined, let the burnt bishop — the unwilling Latimer— re* 
member that, however painful gradual conviq|(,ion l)y fire may be, 
his death will produce unspeakable benefits to the public. Even 
Sodor and Man will bo better tlian nothing.” Butler’s “ Iludi- 
bras” aiiriplies numerous admirable illnstrations of this figure 
He deaciibes a “ luy-eldcr as— ^ • 

* •‘A lawless, linsey-wolspy brother. 

Half of 0110 order, half another ; 

A crG.iture of amplithious nature. 

Oil laud a beast, a fish in wattr." 

And Sir Hudibras : — ^ 

“ For rhetoric, he could not ope 
Ilia mouthgsbut out there flow a trope ; 

In mathematics ho was greater 
Than Tycho Brabo or Erra Pater ; 

For he by geometric scale , 

Could take the size of pots of ale ; 

Resolve by sines and tangents straight 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 

And wisely tell what hour o’ th* day 
The clock does atriko by algebra.*' 

Hyperbole is a very difficult figure to manage oa the expreasiou 
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irf passion, ii touclies always so nearly the cohfincs of the ridicu* y 
lous. The reader will remember the redudio ad absurdum appKc'd 
by a critical auditor to a line in one of Drydeii's plays. Thr^tvctor 
was made to say^ 

« ** My wound ii great, beoanie St la to email ; ’* 

Buckingham, from a side-box of the theatre, immediately ex- 
claimed 

* Tlien *t would be greater were St none at all." 

Almost all humour seems to rest upon the hyperbolical. Take 
a specimen from George Eliot. iBnrtle Massey is coiniiientiiig 
upon Scotch tunes: — “Thly go on,” lie says, “with the saute 
thing over and over again, ancE never come to a reasonable end. 
Anybody 'ud think tltc Scotmi tunes had always been asking 
a questioi of somebody as deaf as old Tuft, aitd had never got an 
answer yet.” ny[)erbole enters largely into parody, the e8.sence 
of which is humorous exaggeration. Take, for instance. Arbuth- 
Dot’s parody of the style of Cowley and the meta)>)iysieai poets:—* 

** The duat in amallor ]>nrtiolea aroao 
‘ Titan thoao which fluid bodiea do compose. 

Contraric)! in extremes do often meet : 

^ It wiui|0 dry, that you might call it wet V* 

It is an important element of satire, as in Pope’s celebrated 
attack upon Mrs* Oldfield, the actress : — 

” Narcissa's nnture, tolembly mild, 

To n^ke a wash would hardly stew a child.” 

And in Young’s “ Love of Fame : 

** Zjira resembles Etna crowned with snows ; 

* Without site frooECSi^nd witliin she glows. 

Twice ere the sun descends, with zealiDspiri'^l, 

From the vaki con verso of the world retired, 

She reads the nsalnis and ohapters for the di<> 

In ' Olcopatrn ’ or tho last new play. 

Tlios gloomy Zara, with a lolenrin grace. 

Deceives munkiod and hides behiud her face.** 

• • 

Ijastly, the extent to which the hyperbolical flavours tho 
humorous be seen in FalstafTs opinmenCary' oti Bardolph’s 
drunken yose: — “If thou wert any way given to vfrtiie, I would 
suear by .thy face. My oath should be, Bv this Arc. But thou 
art altogether g^en over ; and wert, indeed, but for the light in 
thy face, the eon of utter darkness. When thou ranst up (hod’s 
Hill in the night to catch my horse, if I did not think thou hadst 
been an Mnu/cUuus or a ball of wildfire, there’s no purcluiHe in 
money. Oh, thou art a perpetual triumph and everlasting bonfire* 
light 1 Thou hast saved me a thousand marks in links and torclasi 
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^<Mlking witl4 thco In the night bewceii tavern and tavern : but 
tnbsMck that thou hast drunk me would have bought me lighte 
as gcKvi cheap, at the dearest chandler’s in Europe. I have main* 
tained that salamander of yours with fire any time this two ai^ 
thirty years. Heaven reward me for it !” I need hardly say that 
when Shakespeare put these words into Falstaffs mouth he was 
probably unconscious that ho was employing the fi^re of rhetoric 
called hyperbole. It is the business of genius to invent, of criti* 
cism to analyse. t 

10 , Irony is employed both in grave and humoroiia composi- 
tion ; is hurled from the lips of p^issionate scorn as well ns quietly 
dro[>i)ed from the lips of contemptuous good-hurnour. To be per- 
fect, the under-nieaning must not bo too clearly hinted, yet it 
must not be so completely vejled/«iis to induce a belief that the 
writer or speaker is in earnest. Jrony is sometimes carried oti 
through a long comr)osition, as in Swilt's “ Polite Conversation " 
and his “Gulliver’s Travels is sometimes pressed into the service 
of logic, as in Archbishop WhateVs “ Hfstoric Doubts Respecting 
Napoleon Bonanarle but generally it is confined within narrow 
limits and usea for the purpose of emphasis or illustration. It 
includes tlie iiiucndo, the insinuation, and the retort or repartee, 
and in the liand of a master is one of the most powerful of weapons. 
It comes from the Greek talk, that^is, talk for the sake 

of deception, and may bo briefly defined as “saying 6ne thing and 
meaning another.” Leigh Hunt says that the most agreeable f(»rm 
of irony, especially when cnriied to any length, is tliat which 
betrays the alwurdity it treats of (or what it considers such) by nn 
air of bonhomie and good faith, lus if tiic thing ridiculed were the 
6impic.st matter of course, an<l not at »11 exposed by the preten- 
sions with which it is artfully ^et on a level. It is that of Marot 
and La Pontaiiie, of Pulci, Beriil, and V<dtiiire. In the elder of 
these Italians, and in the Uvo eldest of tlie Frenchiaen, it is best 
assumed, as far ns regards simplicity ; but in Berni and Voltaire 
it is most laughable, because by a certain excess and caricature of 
indiirerence it gives its cue to the reader and so makes him a party 
to the joke, as rich comic actors do with their audiences. Such is 
Voltaire’s exquisite banicr oit “ Wur^” iu which ho says that a 
monarch picks up a parcel of men “who haye nothing to do, 
dresseg them in coarse blue cloth at iwo $htllings a yard, binds 
their hats with coar^e whit'll worsted, turns them to the rlgJit and 
left, and marches away ui(k them to glory 
Irony sonietiiiies assumes an antiihctical form: — “Ihe intro- 
ducers of the now-established principles of n(>liti&.il economy may 
fairly be considered to have made a great aiscovery--a discovery 
the more creditable from the circumstance that the facts on which 

* it was founded had long been well known to all !*’ 


1 Bieilonatire Tbiloiophique, art. Gaerra 
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Irony may assume a mock-heroic fonn : — 

** Hm thou, (^reat Anna, whom these reslms obey, 

J>oet sometimes counsel take aud sometimes tea." 

Or it may glide into the hyperbolical : — 

** But oh 1 ye lords of ladies intellectua*, 

Inform us truly, haven't they honpeoketl you all?** 

It takes the^shnpe of a retort :^A disagreeable person one day, 
wlieii in Douglas Jerrold’s* company, hearing a well-known air 
mentioned^ exclaimed. ^Tliat alwj^ys carries me away when 1 hear 
iL” “ Oiii nobody wliistl# it ? ” said J errold. 

Douglas Jerrold makes groats use of irony in his dramatic works. 
Thus ill “ Bubbles of the Day* we find the following : — 

— Sir, If you would speak well anywhere, there’s 
nothing Tike fir^t grinding your eloquence on a mixed meeting. 
Depend on’t, if you can only manage a Utile humbug wdth a mob, 
it gives yon great confidence for another place. 

“ Lord iSkindeep. — Smoke, never say humbug ; it's coarse. 

Sir rhotiiix Ciearcak ^. — And not respectable. 

“ Smoke ^ — Pardon me, my l(»rd, it woi coarse. But the fact is, 
humbug has received such high patronage, that now it’s quite 
classic.” • • 

Among the minor figures, it is scarcely necessary ft)r me tiKlwoll 
upon Interrogation-^wh’ich, indeed, is but a variation of the 
apostrophe — and Exclamation. Both are commonly used ‘by the 
best writers and contribute greatly to energy of stylo. Of the 
f<»nner take an exWrnpie from Carlyle ; — “ Tliis Rome, this scene 
of false priests, clothed not in th^ beauty of holiness, but in far 
other ve-iture, is faUe: but what is it to Luther H A mean man 
he, how shali he ref<jrm a world I Th»}t was far from his thougiits, 
A humble, solitary man, why skoiild lie at all mcMhile with tlio 
world t It was the task^of quite higher men than *■»*.” Of the 
latter I give an illustration from Kingsley God ! . shudder at 
the fancy ! The brute that 1 might have been — that 1 should have 
been!” 

* mnen is the name applied to the employment of the present 
teivse when we are speaking of past or futfiire events or of remote 
tibjects and jicrsons. A well known instandis occurs in Byron’.s 
•‘Childa Harold;”- • 

t ** I MO before me the gl^difitor lio.’* 

And another in^Macaulay’s essay on Chatham : — High over those 
venerable graves towers the stately monument of Chatham, and 
from above hU effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seems still, with 
eagle face and ouWretched arm, to bid England be of good cheer 
and to hurl defiance at her foes.” In Buiwer Ly tton’s " Zationi ” 
ire read It seems to me os yesterday when I stood in the 

- X 
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Vstreotsof tliis city of the Gaul as they shone with plumed chivalry 
and the air rustled with silken bniveries. Young Limis, the mon* 
arch hrid the lover, was victor of tiie tournament at the Carousel ; 
and all France felt herself splendid in the splendour of hergor- 
fl^eous chief. Now is there neither thron^nor altar ; and what is 
in their stead) I see it yonder — ^the guillotine ! " , 

Prolepdi^ or anticipation, is a figure by which future events are 
anticipated; as in Kent’s remarkable expression in his ** Isabel,” 
justly eulogised by Leigh Hunt : — , 

** So tho two brothers with their murdtred man 
node piist fair Flor^ce.'* 

I 

There is a ghastly force in the epithet “ murdered.” 

Mctalepsin is the use of the sati'ie word in diiTerent senses ; in 
other words, punning. This form of humonr is reserjfed now- 
adays for comic jonrnals and burlesques and farcical comedies ; 
but of old it was patronised by kings, orators, poets, and philoso- 
phers. Caesar and Bacon recorded puns, and Cicero and Shake- 
Kpearo made them. Ikid punning is most offensive, but so is every 
kind of false humour, whdo good puns frequent^ embody both 
wit and wisdom, as the reader acquainted with Hood’s writings 
will not fail to admit 

f f 

** Ben Battle wan a iolilicr bold, 

Anti used to war’s alarms ; 

^ But a cannon-ball took off bis Icga, 

So he laid down hia arnia.” 

I may quote an historical one, attributed to ^Charles I.’s jester; 
subject, Archbi.shon Laud Great praise to God, and little 
laud to the devil!” And another of Thomas Hood’s, which is 
pure wit. He was describing a friend’s day’s shooting ; — “ What 
lie hit is history, and what he missed is mystery” (his st^ry and 
Jiiy story). Sometimes a pun takes the bhapo of a riildle ; — “ Why 
are the birds unliappy in their nests in the early morning 7 Be- 
cause their poor little bills are all over-due* (dew) I ” 

We use the term Asyjideton to describe a rapid scries of statjr;- 
incnts or assertions without the link of a coftjunctire pnrliclp. 
Caesar’s well-known “Veni, vidi, vici,” is a fcdicitous example. 
In narrative it is often us«i with good efftct, hurrykig the reader 
over details which might otherwise be tedious. ^ 

Apostqpesis is a sudden pause or break of continuKy in ths 
midalo of a sentence, the re:uier being left to imagine what has 
not been expressed. Thus “ 1 wrote my friends a penitential 
1 might almost describe it s.s a pitiful letter, <and gave a full ana 
trye account of what had happened. 1 threw niy.self on their 
mercy, but ...” There is a fine example in Shakespeare s 
Ucury lY./ pt. I act v. sc* 4* Hotspur is wounded and falls 
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** Moitpur, Oh| I eould prophet^, 

But that the earthy and eold bend of Death 
Lies on my tongue : no, Percy, thou art dust, 

And food for [Dirt. ^ 

prince. For worms, brave Percy : fare thee well, great heart ! 

Lastly, Caiackmie is the misapplication of words to piirposrs 
for which their ordinary meaning does nut adapt them ; as in 
TickelFs humorous Poem in Praise of the IIom-Book 

• 

Great B.,* the younker bawla. O heavenlu breath / 

What ghostly comfort in the hour of death 

« 

And in Shakespeare’s L/^e’s Laliour’s Lost” 

e 

** Thy eye JoTe*t lightning hiUri, thy voice hia drenclful thunder, 
Whioh, not to anger bent, is music and ewttifirt,** 

• 

This figure is oilo that, except in humorous composition, no good 
writer will care to employ. 

Figures, when well chci&cn and carefully introduced, help to 
make a style perspicuous and elegant. Energy is a quality to be 
gained in other ways; and honce it often happens that a clear 
and graceful style is found to bo deficient in force life, robust- 
ness. The ^riinar> requisite is the exclusion of alf BUi)orfluou8 
words ; the seuteiico must not be loaded with a burden to make 
It totter and stagger and drag heavily along. “ As when tiie rays 
of the sun,” says Dr. Campbell,^ employing an apt if nyt very 
novel comparison, *^are collected into the focus of a burning-glass, 
the smaller the 8]|ot is which receives them, compared with the 
surface of the glass, tlTe greater is the splendour ; in exhibiting 
our sentiments by speech, the iiaO’ower the compass of w'ords is 
wherein the thought is comprised the more energetic is the expres- 
sion. Accorftiiigly, we find that Uie vefy same .sentiment expressed 
diffnssly will be admitted barely to be just : expresw d concisely, 
will be admired ns spirfted. Sir TJiomas Browne is .‘sometimes 
felicitously concise, and therefore impressively eiiergetia There 
is no man alone, because every man is a microcosm, and carries 
Wie whole world about him.” can cure vices by nhysic when 
thej remain incurable by divinity, and they shall obey my nilJs 
whtn they' contemn their prccqits.” “Eeefcon not upon long 
life, but liveUilways beyond iby account.” In tlieaqseiitenccis not 
A word ^an be omitted, not a word is unnecessary. On the other 
hand, tire following is verbose and dififuse ; — **A severe and 
tyrannical exeAise of power must become a matter of necessary 
policy with kings when their subjects are embued with such prin- 
cjriles as justify and authorhse rebellion.” This c .%11 be more 
effectively said as Kings will bo tyrants from policy v, hen 

^ Pr. Campbell, ^^riuloiopby of Bheturic,*’ 
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^ ftiihjecU are rebela ffom principle ” * DifTufteness is a prerailinff 
vice with modern writers ; they seem to measure the q^iality of 
what they say by its quantity. Macaulay's style has its faults^ 
but this at least is nut one of them. His sentences are double- 
shottod ; no siiperfluoua powder is expended upon the charge. 
Here is a f>ass»ge from his description oi the battle; of SedgTnoor : 
-*-‘*The wains which carried tlie aminuiiitioii remained at the 
entrance of the moor. 'Hie horse and foot, in a long narrow 
column, passed the Black Ditch by a causeway, /i'licre was a 
similar causeway iicross the Lamrrnoor Rhiiic ; but the guide, in 
tliQ fog, missed Jiis wav. There was some delay and some tumult 
before the error could be rectified. At length the passage was 
effected, but, in the confusion, a ]>istol went off. Some men of 
the Horse QuaiiU, who were on W4iJ.ch, heard the report, and per- 
ceived that a great multitude was" advancing through the mist. 
They fired their carbines, ami galloped off in cliffercnt directions 
to give the alarm.*' Here each sentence tells its tale with the 
utmost possible tcrMcncss. 

Energy is gained not only by sacrificing superfluous words, but 
by a judiciiius arrangement of the dilT^ rent parts of the sentence. 
Thus beginning a sentence with a conditioMal or qualifying clause 
often gives to it an energetic clmracter. “ Stopped at once bv this 
rea<ly maucjcnvre, and the fire that it brought on their flank, the 
horsemen wheeled again to their left and retreated/ This form 
is much more energetic than the strict grammatical .sequence— 
‘*Tlie horsemen, stopped at once by this ready manoeuvre and the 
fire that it brought on their flank, wheeled again to their Ic^ft and 
retreated.” This iiist mce 1 have borrowed from Mr. Kinglake, the 
historian. Tbe^next 1 take from Burke wish to see the 

Church of England great and jmwerful ; I wish to see her founda- 
tions laid low and deep, that she may crush the giant powers of 
rebellious darkness. 1 would ii^ave her liead raise<! up to that 
heaven to which she conducts me. I would have her opep wide 
licr hospitable gates by a noble aiid lib*.ral comprehension, but I 
^^ould have no breaches in her wall. 1 would liave her cherish ail 
those who are within, and pity all those win are without, 1 would 
have her a coininon blessing to the vvorKl ; an example, if not an 
in.striictor, to those who have not the happinesr to belong todier. 
I would have her give a lesson of peace to mankind, that a vexed 
and wandcriiig generation <inight be tauglit to seek fn>r repose and 
toleration in tlic maternal bosom of Cliristian charity, and not in 
the harlot lap of infidelity and indifference.” The arrangement 
Jiere is perfect ; every clause exceeds the preceding one in the 
importance of its meaning, and the reader is carried gradually up 
to a lofty and impressive climax. 

have spoken of figures as contributing chiefly to grace of style, 

* Bvrke, *'Bcflectjona on the French Kevolation," in bit Work*, toL v, 

F iSj. 
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but it must be admitted that their ompU^ment often insuirea 
eucr^. To quote o^in from Burke. In liU **IiCtter to a Noble 
Lt>rd^ he attacks the Duke of Bedford The grantaeto the 
house of Russell (by Henry the Eighth) were so enormous as not 
only outrage economy but even to stagger credibility. The 
Duke of Bedford is the Leviathan among all the creatures of the 
crown. He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk; he plays and 
frolics in the ocean of the royal bounty. Huge as he is, and 
whilst ‘he lies floating many a rood/ bo is still a crenittro. Ills 
riba, his fins, his wlialebone, his blubber, tlie very spiracles tlirougli 
which he spouts a t«>rrent of brine against liis origin, and covers 
one all over witli the apra^’— eveil^thing of liim and about him is 
from the crown.” Who can ^oubt that the figure here employed 
is much more effective than an# matter-of-fact statement of nonnds, 
shillings, and pence would be ? The splendid eloquence of Cnstharn 
btirrowcA much of its ar<lour from metafdior and metonymy. 
When tnveigiiing againj^t the employment of the Indians in the 
North Americ^m struggle, lie exclaimed : — “ Wlio is the man tiiat 
lias dared to authorise and associate to our arms the tomahau k 
and scalping-knife of the savage) To call into civilised alliance 
the wild and inhuman savage of the w^oods J” llis famous com- 
narison of the coalition between Henry Fox and tlio Duke of 
Newcastle the ju^iction of the Rhone and the Saoue has alw.'iys 
been admired : — I. who am at a distance from that sanctum 
tanc^orum whither the priest goes for inspiration — 1, who trawl 
through a desert, and am overwhelmed with mountains of obscurity, 
cannot so easily catch a gleam to direct me to the beauties of these 
negotiations* Ihi^ there are parts of this ad^lress that do not socm 
to come from the saute quarter with the rest. I cannot unravel 
this mystery.^ Yes I — I, toti, am Jnspired ! Now it sfnkcs me I 
I remember at Lyons to iiave seen the conflux of the Rhone and 
the Sadne ;*the one a gentle, i'aeble, languid stream, and, though 
huiguki, of no deptii ; the other a iKUsterons anti impetuous 
torrent. But they nieef at last ; and long may th v continue 
united, to the comfort of each other, and to the gloiy, honour, 
and security of the nation !” The impression is still reinembfred 
f^'hich Mr. Bright produced in the House of Commons at the close 
of the Crimean War when he exclaimed “The Angel of Death 
haft been abroad! through the land ; \^e may alipost hear tlje beat- 
ing of his \^ngs !” No list of killedtand wounded, widows and 
4)rpliaiis« would have t<dd with equal power oti the iningination. 
The delieatc use of inetaplior iu the following quotation from F. 
\V. Robertaoii Charms tiice/ir: — is the solemn thought con- 
nected with middle age that life’s hast buftiness is bt^gun in earnest, 
and it is then, midway between the enuile and the grave, that a 
man begins to look back and marvtd, mill a kind of remorseful 


t Observe the aposivpeiia 
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tliat he let the days of youth go by so half enjoyed. It if 
the pensive autumn feeling ; it is the sensation of half sadness 
that wd^experierice when the longest day of the year is past, and 
everv day that follows is shorter, and the lights fainter, and the 
feebler shadows tell that Nature is hastening with gigantic.foot- 
steps to her winter grave. 60 does man look back upon his youth.* 
Perspicuity of style may be secured by putting words in their 
right places ; but this is not all. You must put the right words 
in the rij?ht places. Your adjectives must be carefally chosen ; 
every epithet must have its propriety ; auxiliaries, conjunctions, 
pronouns, must be rigorously weeded out, and repeated only when 
einpliasis is needed. Certain constructions which are favourable 
to brevity are favourable also to energy, such as using appositions 
instead of connectives, adjectives fi»i«adjective elau.se.s (as in Keats* 
phrase, already quoted, “ the murdered man* for the man whom 
thev intended to murder , the x^articiple for the clause witifa finite 
verb, nouns for adjectives, and tlie contracted ‘and condensed 
sentence. It is e.sscntial also to avoid (a) tautology ; (6) redun- 
dancy or pleonasm ; atid (c) circumlocution. 

a. Tautology is useless repetition, whether of words or ideas. 
Mr. Bain gives jin example fnuii Tilli»tson ‘‘Particularly as to 
the aifairs of this worlil, integrity liath many advantages over 
all the line ami artificial wajsof disslviulatim and^eewt; it is 
imtch the plainer and easifr^ iinicli the $(ifer and more seaire 
way (*f dealing with the world ; it has less id (roiidle and difficulty^ 
of entavglement nnd perjdfxityy <d danger ami hazard in it. The 
arts of deceit and cunning do continually grow weaker, and le^s 
effectual and eennceahle to them that use them.« Whutely quotes 
an examine from Dr. Johnson, which is ilbKstrative of his par- 
tiality for balancing one clause ^crainst another : — “ He (Prior) had 
infused into jt much hiotvledge and much tKoitghi • bad often 
polished it to eleqancr, Mew Uigniffed it with eplendouTy and some- 
times heightmedii to mUimitv; he perceived in it inanyc^xcel- 
leuees, and did not discover that it wa/ited that witlnuit which 
all (»lhers are of small avail — the ]»ow'er of engaging attention and 
alluring euHosityJ* A collocation of appaVently sirnihar substan- 
tives, however, is not necessarily tautological ; tlie shades ot 
moaning niay be sufficiently distinct; as in «this sentence* of 
Burke’s To avoid, therefore, the evils of inconstancy md i«r- 
satilitjfy ten thousand times *worse than those of ohsiifiacy and the 
blind^t jrrejudicey we have consecrated the State, that.no man 
should approach to look into its defects or cormpiiofts but with 
due caution ; that he should never dream of begitlniug its refor- 
mntiitn by its subversion ; that he should approach to the faults 
of the State as t(f the w'ounds of a father, with pious and treiii- 
blbig solicitude^*' The expressions italicised are in no way tauto* 
l<»gical. AViiat Whately 8«ays of Johnson’s style is true of tauto- 
gener.'dly To string together suhstantiva connected by 
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eonjunctioiia, which is the cliaracterbtio of Johnson’s stvie, isp in 
fact^ the rudest and duinsiest mode of expressing our thoughts ; 
we have only to find names for our ideas, and then put them to* 
gether by connectives, instead of interweaving, or rather Jittinfl 
them •together by a due admixture of verbs, participles, preposi* 
tions, dec. So* that this way of writing, as contrasted with tlie 
other, may be likened to the primitive rude carpentry, in which 
the materials were united by coarse external implements, pins, 
nails, and cfhmps, when compared wdth tinit art m its most iin* 
proved state, after the invention of dovetail. Joints, grooves, and 
mortices, when the junctions are effected by forming properly the 
extremities of the pieces im be jolndd, so as at once to consolidate 
and conceal the juncture,*' » 

6 . Hedunf^ancy or PleonasM consists of superfluous odditions. 
This is a fault constantly committed by writers who aim at what 
is called a flowery style." They f>our out iipcm their pages an 
unmeasured supply of ofutheta and phrases. It is not enough for 
them to say lltat a thing is beantiful ; it must be beautiful, and 
fair, and lovely. A mountiiin is not only grand, but sublime, 
magnificent, terrible, overpowering. So loo, iliey are never con- 
tent with expressing their meaning; they must add something for 
the sake of effect or for ornament ; as, “ Reason is the glory of 
human natOre, and* is one of the chief eminences whereby we are 
laired above our fellow-crealnres the brutes.” Here tlie wiiter 
should stop, but he cannot refrain from adding*— “ in this htwer 
world.” To energy of style redundancy is fatal. It is lij^e load- 
ing a man with chains and then bidding him %valk bri^kly. ‘*Ry 
a multiplicity of#wo/d»," 8a3-8 Dr. Campbell, “ tlie sontiuient is 
not set off and accommodated, but. like David in SaiiFs arinoti?', 
it is eiicnmiiered and oj'pre^sed.”! Redundancy is to be obsiTvod 
ill the follo^ving sentence from Swift wlio, however, seldom erred 
in this respect; — “In the Cekic cilinmoiiwealth it was the^W- 
vilegfixud oirtkrJigki of every citizen and poet to vsklalovd and in 
public” 

c. Circumlocution is such an excess of diffijKonc.ss that it can 
be remedied only by rGCnsting the whole in more incisive lari- 
•gisige. Bain gives the folhnving as an example Pope professed 
tij Jiave leariicdThis poetry from Dry dwi’ whom, whenever an 
opportuiiitj^was presented, he praised throngji the whole period 
of his existence with unvaried liberatity ; and perhaps his cnarac* 
te^ may receive some ilJustnitioii if a comparison dc instituted 
l>etween him^nd the man whose pu)>il he was.” This sentence, 
properly pruned, will run as follows : — “ P<»pe professed himself 
the pupil of Drydeti, whom he lost no opportunity of praising; 
and his character is illustrated by a compari^ion with his master.” 
In a passage from the late George Gilfiliari the diffuse is unplea- 
santly di.s]uayed. He is describing his visit to the peak of Loch- 
uagar, celebrated by Byron:— “It was the grandest moment in 
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^our liven. We had Itood upon many hills— in sunshine and in 
shiidc, in mist and in thunder— but never had l^fore, nor hope to 
have a^in, such a feeling of the grandeur of this lower universe- 
such a sense of horrible sublimity ; nay, we question if there be a' 
mountain in the empire wJiich, though seen in similar circum- 
stances, could awaken the same emotions in our minds. It is not 
iis loftiness, though that be great, nor its bold outline, nor its 
savage loneliness, nor its niist-tuving precipices, but the associa- 
tions which crown its crags with a * peculiar diadem^* its identi- 
fication with the iiihi^'6 of a poet, who, amid all his fearful errors, 
had, perhaps, more than any of the age's bards the power of in- 
vesting all his career— yea, to every ctyrner which his firm foot 
ever touched or which his genius ever sung — with profound 
and melancholy interest. We saw ][.he name of Byron written in 
the cloud-characters above us. We saw his genius sadly smiling 
ill those gleams of stray sunshine whicli gilded the darkness they 
could not dispel.” And so on. Tliis is verbosity of the emptiest 
kind ; the shell has no kernel in it ; there* is absolutely iid mean- 
ing to be got at in all tiiis whirl of words. As a contrast, take a 
quotation from Canon Liddoii. The style is rich and copious, 
but neither redundant nor tautological ; the fulness is that of a 
<lcop clear stream : — “ The wonderful world in which we now pass 
this stage of our existence, whether the higher world of faith be 
(»pen to oiir gaze or not, is a very temple oT many^and august 
mysteries. You will walk, perhaps, to-morrow afienioon into the 
country^; and hero or there ihe swelling buds, or the first fresh green 
of the opening leaf, will remind you that already spring is about 
to re-enact Injfore your eyes the beautiful spectacle of her yearly 
triumph. Everywhere around you are evidences of the existence 
and movement of a mysterious jmwer which you can neitlicr see, 
nor touch, nor define, nor measure, nor understand. This power 
lives speechless, noiseless, UKseeiuyet energetic, in every bough 
above yoiir haadi in every blade oi grass beneath your feel,'\ 
Observe that both the tautidiigy and tlm pleomtsm may be spar* 
ingly employed in certain circumstances. Thus synonymous words 
and phrases are ad inissiblo when without them the full meaning 
cannot l>e expressed, or for the sake of emphasising prominent, 
points of the expo.silion„or in order to bring out a strong emotion 
or absorbing thought. We say, for instance, “ We have seen with 
our eyes," *The confusion ^vas passing and transitory,” “The 
vision ami the faculty divine,^ “The hcml and front of his* offend- 
ing.” “All is little and low and mean among us.” In poetry ' 
a ideoziastio form of expressiou is often very beautiful : — 

** The world is too moeh with wi: late and looit, 

^ Getting and epentiing, we ley waete our powen s 

Little wo see In Nature that U oun ; 

We have given our hearts away, a aordid boon! * 
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" Blow, bugle, blow, ft tlio w9d oohoA flying ; 

Blow, bugle i uuowor, oohoeu, dying, dying, dying.” 

And in prose it is often impressive. Thus Ruskin says, The 
sky is for all ; bright as it is^ it is not * too bright nor good for 
huinaft nature’s daily food ; ’ it is fitted in all its functions for the 
)>ertietual comiort and exalting of the heart, for the soothing, it. 
ana purifying it from dross and dust. And yet vre never attend 
to it ; we liefer make it a subject of thought, but m it has to do 
with our animal sensation ; we look upon all ov which it speaks to 
11 s more clearlv titan to brutes, upon iill which bears witness to the 
^ intention of the Supreme, that \m are to receive more from the 
covering vault than the lipt and the dew which we share with the 
weed^and the worm, only a{a succession of Ifieaniiigless and 
moiiotonons accidents, too conimon and too vain to be worthy of a 
momeuteof watclifulncss or a glance of ad in i rath m.*' 

I come, in the last place, to speak of melody of style. It is 
obvious that we may wAte a style strong, perspicuous, and grace- 
ful, which may still be deficient in rhythmical force and cadence. 
1 am ndt snii.smine that the defect can be remedied by attention, 
however assiduous, to rules, however precise. It seems to mo that 
to write musically one must have a feeling for mu.sical harmonies, 
*’an ear for inusW’ a sense of time and tune ; and specially so iu 
prose, where the writer gains no assistance from metre or rhyme. 
Professor Bain, however, in his botik on ^'English Composition 
..nd Rhetoric la^s down certain data which the reader may be 
dis|)Osed to consider. Thus he says that the Abrupt con.9onniits 
are the hardest to nronmincefp, t, k with tlieir a.Hnirated forms, 
/ (h (as in tkinX aifu h\ and the vtiwcls the easiest ; that the abrupt 
consonants are made easier by Wiking them in allenialion with 
vowels, and especially long vowWs ; that a sharp mute (/, <A, 
or h) and adlat route (6, v\ d, th, a.s jii thine; z) cannot be easily 
6oiiM(i|ed together ; that the cifimilation of consonants increases 
difliculty of prontinciati(gi ; and that the alternation^ f vowel and 
consonant makes the succession of w'ords more sgi» •/able. He 
considers it desirable lo avoid the clash of vowels, both in the 
middle of words (v/rar, hiatus) and between one word and another 
{reUssume), and tlyit lung viiweis out of accept (as u in cofdribuie^ a in 
TtfiTohate) are somewhat hard to pronounce. He is of opinion that 
it contribute# to the melody of langm\,ge to avoid the too frequent 
repetition of the same letters, whether consonafits or vowels. 
Ti is is dot the belief of Mr. Swinburne and poets of the Allitero- 
^tive School ; («id though excessive alliteration is as disagreeable 
as any other excess, and Mr. Swinburne employs the trick ad 
nauzeam^ vet the occasional use of it adds luiaucstionably to grace 
and mel^y of style. Tsike an example from Ten uy sou 

The splendour falls on cmUo walli, 

Ana snowy lammits oU iu story : 
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T)ie long /igbt aerotf the ^akef, 

And the wild cataract ^eapa in glory. 

Blow, bngle, blow, set the wild eohoei flying ; 

Blow, bogle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.** 

Take an example from Shelley : — 

**/ngher still, andAigher, 

Prom the earth thou springest. 

Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

“ Like a plowwonn /iAtlden ^ 

In a doll of dew. 
flbattcririg unbeholdeti* 

Its neriul hue * 

Among the flowers and grass which screen it from the view." 

Tt must l>c owned that the alliteration it\ these [)assages pleasei 
the ear, like the occasional re|H»titioii of the tonic in a phrase 
of music. The grace is one tliat belongs to pfietry rather than 
to prose, >ct in prose may at times be advantageously intro- 
duced. Such expressions as** the light of love/^^the march of 
iinnd,” “the policy of prudence,” are not unwelcome. In the 
followini^ passage from Einerson the aliiterakion ma# have been 
unintentional, but it contributes to the effect : — “Be our expe- 
rience in /A'lrticulara what it may, no man ever forgot the visita- 
tions ottliat /;ower to liis heart and brain u'liich created all things 
used ; teliich teas the dawn in him of music, poetry, and art ; 
K^hicli maile the face of nature radiant with pur}^') light, the morn- 
ing and the night varied enchantments : when a single fone of one 
voice would make the heart boi}nd, ana the most trivial circum- 
stance associated with one fvirm is put in the amber of memory ; 
toheii he &ec<iiiie ail eye tahdii one was present, and ftll ineinory 
feiicn one was gone ; leheii the youth ^econiqs a toatciwr of 
nrindows, and studious of a glove, a veil, ^ a ribbon, or the tohcels 
of a carriage ; uilten no place is too solitary, and none too silent, 
for him wdio lias richer company and sweetar conversation in his 
new thoughts fhaii any old friends, though best and purest, ^:uu 
give him ; /or fhe /igures, the outlines, fho wordb of tne beloved 
object are not like otiier images icritteii in tcater, hut, as Plutarch 
said, ^enamelloid in fire,’ and* make the study of midnight.” But 
this use of alliteration is a very different thing to that osten'tatious 
parade of it in which some living writers indulge, as if the subtlest 
melody of style were attained by the ingenious ^>ut uuknowfi 
author of “Peter Piner picked a p^ck of pepper ! ** 

To return to Professor Bain, he advises ns not onlv to avoid 
th% too frequent repetition of the same letters, but of the same 
syllables, A due alternation of long and short, of accented and 
unaccented svllakles. is an essential condition of melody. “This 
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Is one part of English versification ; and altfiough prose allows a 
greater latitude, yet the principle has to be attended to.’’ (A 
very unmusical sentence!) “ The Shakesperian line, ‘Thi^pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war/ is a penect alternation, besides 
being melodious through the variety of the loiters and the nature 
of the closing syllable.” All which is very true, but the fact re- 
mains that no rules can he formulated which will enable the young 
composer to attain due alternation of long and 6h<;rt syllables’’ 
or ‘‘variety of letters.” His own taste, his own feeling, must be 
his guide, assisted by a close and critical study of the best writers. 
To another of Professor Bain’s dipta. namely, that " the closing 
syllables of a sentence shoeM allow the voice to fall by degrees/’ 
I entertain a strong objection. • The aense must be stnaied as well 
as the aautidf and it may bo fiecessary oftentimes to close with 
an emphatic word or syllable, to which adequate importance must 
be given t>y the voice. A single example must sumco : — “People 
who know little abouU London know by heart the places in 
Jerusalem where those blessed feet trod which w'cre nailed to the 
cross. Men who know nothing of the architecture of a Christian 
cathedral can yet tell you about the nattern of the Holy Temple.” 
In each of these sentences the empliasis rises in the concluding 
clause. It is possible, however, to agree with the Professor in hia 
final rule, wleich. iiukied, sums up all that can be wisely said on 
the subject. “The principle of variety or altermdion applies to 
clauses, to sentences, and to cmnftosition throughout.” Variety 
is, in truth, the secret of melody ; tis the analysis of the prose of 
any great writer will clearly prove. Let tlie reader study tlie 
following f)a8sage,4ind lie wul find it an exanqdo of almost every 
grace and gift by which lungimgc i| lifted into eloquence.^ 

“The pa.ssions of mankind are partly protective, partly bene- 
ficent, like the chaiF and grain of the c^>m, but none uitliout their 
use; none nobleness when seen in balanced unity with the 

rest of^tbe spirit which tliey are charged to defend. T) p passions 
of which the end is the cl^nlinuance of the race ; the ir iignation 
which is to arm )t against injustice or strengthen it to resist 
wanton injury ; and the* fear winch lies at the root (»f prudence, 
r«vej:ence, and awe, arc all honourable and bpiiuiiful, ho long as 
mail is regarded tn his relations to the* existing world. The 
religious piirist, striving to conceive him withdrawn from those 
relations,, effiufes from the countenance Mie traces of<il) transitory 
passion, iiluniines it with holy hope and love, and seiils it with 
Jhc securfty of heavenly peace ; he conceals the forms of the body 
by the deep-folcfed garment, or else represents them under severely 
chastened types, and would rather paint them emaciated by the 
fast or pale from the torture than strengthened l>y exertion or 
flushed i>y emotion. But the great naturalist takes the human 

^ Buikb, ^tonsi of Venice, voL ii. e, vi. e. 58k 
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being in its wholenb^ss, in its mortal as well as its 8]iiritual 
stroiigth. Capable of sounding and sympathising with the whole 
range its passions, he bnngs one majestic harmony out of them 
all ; be represents it fearlessly in all its acts and thoughts, in its 
haste^ its anger, its sensuality, and its pride, as well as in its forti- 
tude or faith, but makes it ni>ble in tuem nil ; he. casts aside the 
veil from the body, and beholds the mysteries of its form like an 
angel looking dovvti on an inferior creature; there is nothing 
which he is reluctant to behold, nothing that he ie ashamed to 
c<»nfess ; with all that lives, triumphing, falling, or sufTering, he 
claims kindred, either in lunjesty or in mercy, yet standing, m a 
Hort, afar off, tinniovc<l oven m flie deepness of his sympathy ; fnr 
the spirit within him is too thoughtful to be grieved, too brave to 
be a)>palled, and too pure to be pol(ited.^ 4. 

Here the reader will discover antithesis and alliteration, meta- 
phor and inctonyiiiy, elliptical constructions, inversftnsf alterna- 
tion of vowels with consonants, perspicuity, elegance, strength ; 
all the arts and qualities <tn wlncli the professors of the art of 
conip(»Hitioii most insist. But let him not siip^mse that the, author, 
ill the process of writing, was conscious of his employment of any 
of these. A good st.\le is not to be built up like a steam-engine, 
bit by bit and part and part, with a crank made to fit here and 
a valve made to work nicely there ; it is, in ks esseiye, the spon- 
taneous utterance of a full and ready mind. If you wisli to write 
W’cll you innst begin at the beginning ; you must study the great 
writer^ and store your memory with an ample vocabulary of words. 
You must study Nature so ns to have at } our command a sntHciency 
of choice and appropriate illustrations. You m^at master the sub- 
ject on wliicli you propose to write, and arrange your thoughts in 
a natural and liarinonious scqij^mce. You mivst train your ear to 
appreciate the sulitle harmonics of language. But when once you 
have begun to write, you inti.st t^row to the winds a 4 l considera- 
tions of rhetwricnl ornament, and address yourself to the on# para- 
mount object of bringing your reader i«to ontife sympathy with 
you. To put. your thought into the coiici.s(?Rt, most intelligible, and 
graotiulest form ; that must be your singKi aim. Y'ou will learn 
in due time to get rid of crudities of expression, to avoid harsh 
and dissonant nllocatiosis of words, and to vary the structure of 
your periods. Constant intercourse w itli the works of the mashers 
of English prij^sc (nor must llie poets be forgotten) will refine your 
taste and discipline your iudgmeiit It will tc;ich 3*011 to /him the 
slipshod costume adoptcil by so many writers of the ]>re£cnt day ; 
their attempts at humour, their proneness to imitatloii, their fond- 
ness for trick and artifice. 

To young writers it is often recommended that they should take 
a passage from some eminent author, read it carefully, draw up a 
summary of its arguments and au outline of their mode of state- 
ment, and, after a sufficient interval has elapsed, endeavour, from 
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that summary and tlmt nulluic, to rewrite p:ma^o. Tliey will, 
of course, compare their effort with the orij^iiml, and observe iu 
defects. The plan is not a bad one, if cnrc be taken to choose an 
autlior whose style is free from mannerisms. Otherwise it will 
lead to imitation, and imitation of tiie worst kind, that is, of 
defects. For instance, Addison is better adapted for this mode 
of treatment than Burke ; Defoe than Qibbon ; Washington Irviiif^ 
and Sir Arthur Helps than Carlyle. As a good narrative style h 
<if hi^ii iin})i)rtance. the student may profit by writing out in hU 
o*m Engliik part 01 a clnipter of Macaulay or Fronde, OoldHiuitii 
or Dean Stanley, always subjecting his \u>rk to patient analysis 
and comparison. Or he ipay corilpose a dcscriptitm of some place 
or building with wliich ho is familiar, and compare it \\iili smiilar 
descriptions by wi iters of ackjiowledged eminence. For instance, 
Southey’s ^ose may safely be taken us a model. Tinm, in episto- 
lary coMpWiioti, he may test himself against L.idy Mary Wortley 
Montagu or Co^vnor ; in cssay*writiiig he may study Lord Bacon, 
De Quincey, Ilazlitt, Helps, Jeffrey, John Foster, VVilliam Smith 

i the author of ‘‘Tliorndale”), Hay ward. In each ease let him observe 
low the subject is treated, liow it is divided into certain main 
lines of thought, and how these are subdivided into subsidiary 
lines, and how all are taken up and fused together towards the 
close. Evfp-y essay (and you may take the word in it.s widest 
possible acceptation) consists of throe main points — tiie iiitroduc- 
lion, in which the subject is brought forward and explained ; the 
exposition, in which the writer's view is supported by every possiblu 
reason and illustration^ while the arguments of thr>.se npliolding 
an opposite viewjire criticised and (presumably) demolished ; nml 
the peroration, in which the writer rapidly sums up his case mid 
appeals to his reader to approve ^)f it. Let us glance at Foster’s 
“ Essay on the Evils of Popular /giiorance.” Iu tlie iiilroductiun 
he comments on the unhappiness of* mankind, and puts forward 
igno^^iice us the chief cause of that uiih:i]>pines 8 ^ ’J'his is his 
jiosition, which he illustrates by reference to the ig^io ince c»f Die 
Jews and ancient hoathens, and their coiiHequent wise) y, ami 
ports by a review of ifto ignorance jirevaiimg in the age.s subnc- 
^qiieiit to those of ancient history, in his vxposiiion he dwells on 
ignorance and debasement still uiaiiifesl in various features of 
the popular character, on the dishonour to our country that such 
should be the case. He meets the oijoction fliat were this ignor- 
ance dispelled the people would be rendered unfit for their station 
and discontented with it ; crowds argument upon argument lo 
invalidate it* and demonstrates the advanUge to a wdse and 
upright Gkivernment of having intelligent subjects. The ignorance 
or thc'people causes an inaptitude to receive religious information, 
w'hich is shown to be a seriims evil. Having tlnis proved his 
position tJiat popular ignorance is a source of wretchedness and 
disorder, he considers in what way that ignorance may best be 
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OTereome, both by the action of the State and of individaals ; and 
in an eloquent peroration returns to his previous expresBioiis of 
astonishment and regret at the actual condition of ignorance^ 
degradation, and wetchedness, while he congratulates those humble 
individuals who, by their own strenuous and assiduous exertions, 
have raised themselves above it. Such is a brief analysis of Fos- 
ter’s celebrated essay : but each of the main parts we have rapidly 
indicated is susceptible of a similar analysis, and in this way the 
student will arrive at the method of composition aidopted by all 
thoughtful writers. 
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•* T>»<'re ii bnl ono SliekiiAih in the univcMe, end th«t is the hodjr of men,” 
i'hry»o9t^, 

*' liieteed of vilifying the body, complaining thet onr nohler puil la chained 
down to a blue partner, it ia worth recollecting that the Imdy too ie the gift 
of God, in ita way divine, *the temple of the Holy Ghoat;* and that to 
keep a body^in teni iterance, Miberneaa, and chaatity, to gnaid St from 
pernicioua influences, and to obey the laws of health, are juat ni much 
religious as they are moral dutiea ; just us much obligatory on the Cliriaiian 
aa they are on a member of a sanitary committee,”-’'/’. W. IlvftrrtsfM, 

** You will begin to know vhat a serious mntter niir life ia ; how uti- 
worthy and stupid it is to trifle it away witliout heed; wiiut a wietched, 
insignificant, worthless creature one comes to bo who docs not nn soon aa 
possible hcnddiis whole strength, as in striaging a stiff bow, to doing what* 
ever ti^k first lies before him. '"—John ^terliug, 

“ A mao cannot he kept healthy merely by attending to bin utomach. If 
the body, which is the supi./ort of the curiously comidex fabric, acts with a 
Ifuslaining influroce on the mind, the mind, which is the impelling force of 
the machine, may, Kke steam in a stearn’CnginSi, for want of a controlling 
and regulative force, in a single fit of untempered egpansion blow all iim 
wheels and pega and close-compacted plateieof the machine , into chaos. No 
function of the body can be safely performed for a continusnec without the 
habitual etrong control of a well-disciplined will. , . . Therefore, if you 
would be healthy^ be good ; and if you would be gom], be wise ; and if you 
would be wise, be devout and reverent ; for the fear of the Lord is tlie 
beginning of wisdom.”— Pro/ewor Blackit. ^ 


** Life is not to live, but to be well.**<~JfafliaL 
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** By the uicienti, eovrage wm regarded &• praeticallj the malD part ef 
virtue ; by ua, though 1 hope we are not lest brave, purity ia to regarded 
now. *]|be Conner ia evidently the animal excellence, a thing not to be left 
out when we are balancing the one againat the other. But purity ia inward, 
lecret, lelf-iufhcing, hurmleM, and, to crown all, thoroughly and intiioately 
peraonal. It is, indeed, a nature, rather than a virtue'; and, like other 
naturea, when most perfect, is least conscious of itself and its perfection. In 
a word, courage, however kindled, is fanned by the breath of man ; purity 
lives and derives its life solely from the Spirit of Qod."—Jii£n£atta Jffore, 
“ OuiUCM at Trathr 

I call A complete and generous education that which fits a roan to per* 
form justly, skilfully, and magnanimoasly all the offices, both private and 
public, of ponce and war.*'— 
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R HERBERT SPENOEtt is of opinion notliins: 
will so imicli hasten the time wIkmi biuly and mind will 
both be adeqiiately cared for a** a diffusion of the belief 
lliat the preservation of health is a dut^, ** Few seem 
conscious, ” he adds, “ that there is such a thing as physi* 
cal m orality. Men’s habitual wiirtis and acts imply the idea that 
they arc* at liberty to treat their btolies as they please. Disorders 
entailed by disobedience to Nature’s dictates they regard simply 
as grievances, not as^thc effects of a ci>udiict more or loss flagitious. 
Tliough the'^vil consequence's inflicte<i on their def»endanta and on 
future generations are often as great as those caused bv crime, 
yet they do not think themselves in any degree criminal. It is 
true that, in the case of drunkenness, the viciousness of a bodily 
transgression is recognised ; but none ap(>ear to infer that, if tins 
bfKiily trnnsgressiffn i» vicious, too is every bodily transgression. 
’I’he fact IS, that all breaches of the law of health nro jdnjum! 
sins” This view of the subject is 'now accepted by all thoughtful 
men, and ne self-culture would be considered coraplere which did 
not include the due training aiia discipline (»f the body, Amon;; 
the sciences wliith form a regular of a weibc 'usidercil 

rdncational curriculum, physiology, justly liohis an im- 

portant place* it i.s suivly jis esi>entiai to oiir ueli-beiiig that wo 
sh'iiild know .«(Mniething of the wondeifol mechaiiiKin by which the 
operation of “ hvvig” IS carried on, as th^t we should ina.ster the 
propositi >ns of Euclid or learn to conjugate rvjrr*#. VVhefl the 
body ails mind and soul ail also ; a healthy body is the condition 
of a healthy intellect and a sound moral nature, and the preserva- 
tion of ^ysical health is not only our duty as men, but as Chri.s- 
tians. We are«responHible to our Creator for the right use of every 
faculty with which He has endowed us. We are re.spoiisible also 
to our fe|low<.in«n, as the welfare of tlie community depends iqioii 
the relative welfare of each member of it. We are*resf>on8ib1e to 
ourselves, for we are clearly bound to inflict upon our nerves or 
energies uo exce^ive or unendurable strain. 

Y 
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The great law of health may be put in this ft)rm : it is necessaiy 
take proper measures for repairing the vsasit which the body ie 
<laily, ipiy, constantly, undergoing. It tlirnws off heat and euffere 
a loss of substance, as we are reminded very urgently by the 
sensations of hunger and thirst. Like Oliver Twist, it cries out 
for “ more it imperiously demands to be fed, or^as an aHenii^ 
live, thre.atcns rebellion. The wise man prudently complies, as it 
is both his interest and pleasure to do ; and accordingly fumisiies 
fresh air, drink, and food. The^ organs by whicii the fresh air is 
utilised are called organs of rcspiraticui ; those which receive the 
food and convert it inti* nutriment, organs of alimentation ; tho.«e 
which diffuse the nir and fo<id over the body, organs of circulation ; 
tliose which throw off the snpeifluous pVodiict, organa of excretion. 
To a great extent, under cortidrt recognised vital conditions, it is in 
every man’s power to keep these organs in a sound and satisfactory 
htate, so that they can readily perform the work allotted to 'chein. 
It he does not do so, the waste of the body will largely exceed in 
amount the sustenance it receives, and tno con.^ic^iieiiccs will he 
disease and death. The brain and the heart, which the two 
fiillars of life, its Jachin and its Bonz, will refuse, because, unable, 
to perform their respective offices. But if he fiilnl w’hat is clearly 
his interest as well as his duly, he will then direct his attention to 
two great points — exercise and diet Exercise assists the equable 
and regular action of the organs of circnlatidii ; diet’^ controls the 
nciion of the organs of circulation and excretion. Of conr.se, there 
arc other considerations to be borne in mind ; ns, for instance, the 
pupr»ly of an adequate quantity of fresh air — an adult of eleven stone 
wfMght requires about 800 cubic feet of thoroughly ventilated 
space — suitable clothing, acconiing to the aeasi/ns, and r prudent 
adjustment of the hours of «leep, work, and recroat. 11 ; but, 
roiiglily speaking, a inan uiaj^ enjoy good healtli by a careful 
observance of tlio dictare.s ^3f prudence in regard to exercise and 
diet. I am siippo-sinir, of course, that he Iivc.h a cleanly life, both ' 

i iliysically and morally, and docs not piir.sue any notoriously un- 
icaltliy calling. 

Now as to diet, it is at least ns necess.?ry that you should not 
eat or drink too much as that you should not eat or drink too 
little* Indeed, the danger from excess is greater than the danger 
fMni parsimony. You must not throw upon the organs of alimen- 
tation and nutrition a wo.rk they cannot perform, a burden they 
cannot bear, or they will incontinently strike. "Temiierance” 
should be the student’s watchword ; or, a.« the old adakd puts it 
Eat to live, not live to eat.” Do not indulge, but simply satisfy, 
the appetite. For the proper nutriment of the body, however, it 
is requisite that the food wo eat should contain certain elements, 
and these elements in mlequate proportion. Thus all food may be 
liivided into four classes : — 

1. Prateidst of which the elements are carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
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fren, and oxygen ; as in flour (gluten), flesh (m^onn), white of egg 
(albumen), and cheese (casein). 

2. /ato,of which the eleniente are carbon, hydrogni, and oxygen 
only ; as in fat of meat, butter, milk, and all vegetable and animal 
fatty matters and oils. 

3. Amyloidi, of which the elements are carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen only ; as in starch, dextrine, sugar, and gum (which are 
found in potatoes), sago, honey, cane sugar. 

4. Minei'dls, as in water, common suit, and the salts of various 
alkalies, OtUths, and metals. 

And it is not sufficient, ns a b^alih precaution, that wo do in>t 
take too much of food ana whole ; we must not take too much of 
any kind of food. We muat, viix our foods, or, in other words, 
vary our diets, so that the body may receive a i>n>} ortion of all the 
elements that contribute to its growth and activity. On this 
pond Professor Huxley says: — “No substance can serve iierin<v 
nently for food—tiiat is to say, c;in nrevent loss of weight and 
change in the general coii)|ut.sitiun of the body — nnlcs.s it contuin.H 
a certain amount of [iroteid matter in the shape of ulbiiineii, 
fibrin, syntonin, Citsein ; while, on the other liaml, any substancn 
which contains proleiii mailer in a readily nssimilablo shape, id 
C(»mpetcnt to act us a perinnnent vital lood-stuir. The human 
body contjwns a large quanlity (»f prt)t(*:d matter in one or other 
of the forms which have been emnnemted ; and therefore it turns 
out to he an indisiiensable condition that every snbstanco wlilcli is 
td serve perniaiicntly os food niu.st cotiiaiii a sufficient quantity of 
the most important and complex component of the body ready 
made. It uiu.st ^Iso contain a sufficient quantity of tlie ininertil 
ingredients which are required. Whether it contains either fats 
or amyloids, or both, its essciitiS.1 power of hupportiug the life 
an<i maintaining the weight and comjiohition of the body remaiii.s 
unchanged.* • 

But while the proteids play so im}»ortant a p:ut in itor f(K»d, they 
are both disad van tagooilh and uneconmnical. A full '>'oun man 
needs about 4000 grains of carbon and 800 gniins of niti ogen daily 
to supply tlie body’s wants, in albumen, which we may take as 
•thf type of the proteids, there are about 53 parts of carbon to 15 
pajrts of nitrogen? Hence, to secure 4000 grains of carbon, a inun 
must eat 7500 grains of albumen ; the 75cx> grains of albumen con- 
tain npo gfhiiis of nitrogen, or iieifrly four timcji more than is 
rcquirc(k 

It is evident that a man restilcted to purely albuminous iHet 
must eat miicn more than is good for him, not only expending 
much physiological labour in comuiiimting the food, but pow cr and 
time in di8s<iiving and absorbing it, besides throwjng a quantity 
of unprofitable work upon those organs (the kidneys) wbicli have 
to get rid of the nitrogenous matter. 

“ Unproductive labour/' says Huxley, “ is a.s much to be avoided 
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ill physiological as in political economy ; and it is quite possible 
that an animid fed with perfectly nutritions putrid m:itter should 
die of sttvrvation, the loss'^of power in various o()erations required 
for its assimilation overbalancing the gaiii» or the time occupied 
in their performance being too great to check waste with siif&cient 
ra)>idity« The body, under thehe circumstances, falls into the con- 
dition of a merchant wlio has nljitndant assets, but who cannot 
get in his debts in time to meet his creditors.'* 

The fats contain about 8o per cent, of carbon, and the amyloids 
(starch) about 40 per cent, as c<unpared with 53 per cent, in 
albuminous matter. It is evident, therefore, that by mixing fats 
with our food w'e may <Jispenao with a considerable quantity of 
albumen ; and though the (ihyHiolog'cal action of the amyloids is 
not ns yet exactly understood, there 's no room to doubt that their 
admixture with our food is beneficial. Hence we come to the 
conclusion that the dady dietary of a healthy maiij wheutingaged 
in moderately hard work, should consist of mdat (one pound, 
uncooked), bread ftwonty-four ounces), butter (one and an eightli 
ounce), pcitatocs ^welve cuinces), sugar (one ounce), and iiiillc 
(three ounces). Those whose occupations are sedentary may 
hliglitly reduce this quantity, and the proportions may be varied 
ncirording to taste or the digestive energy. 

To lay down rules for individuals is, however, imc'ossible ; a 
mail's own experience must determine what, and how much, he 
can cat. For example, many persons cannot cat the white of egg, 
others cannot eat tfio yolk, and others cannot eat either. 1 hare 
known some persons to wdiom bacon meant d3\HpepHia and all its 
liorrors. In sliort, as Leouwenlmek says, we can ciuch bet ter judge 
for ourselves as to what agrees yr disagrees with us than pretend 
to advise other [ample what is good diet or the cvintrary. I am 
concerned only to prove health dcjiemis U|)on a judiciously 
mixed di<*taT^V, and a dietary rogubted on the [)rincipl^of modera- 
tion. A few giMicral suggestions may, howev<»r, b© added. Tims 
a reasonable interval for digestion should be allowed Itetwesn eacli 
meal. If you brt?akfast at ciglit, lunch at about twelve, tlien dine 
at five. You will want nothing more than a cup of coffee, a biscuit, 
and a little fruit, until next morning. Do not eat immediately 
after exercise ; let tlie l)ody recover from the fsCliguo induced 'by 
muscular exertion before it undertakes the labour of assimilatibu 
and digestion.* Take care that the meat which ent^s into your 
bill of fare is of the best (quality, and let it be tlioroughlv cooKcd, 
either by broiling or roosting. Poultry is an excellent afiTernative 
with meat, and hsli may be tidiLen occasionally wlttt great advan* 
tage, the best kinds being cod, haddock, phuce, whiting, flounder, 
and turbot, which are comparatively free from oil. Increase the 
pr«>p(>rtioii of fat in your food during very cold weather. And so 
let ctiod digestion wait on appetite 1 
Having disposed of the solids, I turn for a moment to the fluids. 
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And here 1 begin by nffirming, erith the old Greek, that water \n 
b^t.** A young and healthy man d«H?s not want alcoboL Ten or 
coffee^ or by preference cocoa, he will find useful ainl a^eeable 
for breakfast and at tea ; for each of the^e fluids incrctses the 
nctirity and force of the organism while they diminish its waste. 
Tea, however, whould not be drunk strong, nor late at night, nor in 
any considerable quantity, or it will give rise to serious dyspeptic 
symptoms. According to Dr. Chambers, coffee produces on the 
organism two chief effei'ts which caiiinrt easily be connected 
together; namely, it raises the activity of the circulating and 
iiirvou.s systems, and retards in a remaikal le nianiior the decom- 
position of llie tissues, (ts stimulant eHocts origittnie in the reci- 
procal modificahons of the emy\Toiimatic<»il and cafieiiic contained 
))i the bean ; and it is to t]j«^empyrei]inatic oil we mnst trace the 
diininiitinii of the changes of decomposition which coffee causes in 
the lyoiif . Says Dr. Chambers : — ** hat an important clfect is this | 
The tea and c*'llL*e 8irinjter may have less ^o cat, nnd yet lose less 
weight — wear his body ou less — than the water-drinker. At a 
comparatively small exjn i.sc he may save some of the costly parts 
of liis dint, those nitrogenous soliil.s that enliul so much thought, 
labovu, and anxiety lo obtain/ But it nnist bo remembered, 
tliat neither coffee nor tea can be drunk w ith so much freedom as 
water, aud^tbat w'i^er will suit almost every sU»macb, while many 
persons caiund nartake of the other beverages. And the student 
must be warned against the pcniiciona baldt. of drinking strong 
Cl>ffec in order to keep him.silf awake when stud.ving late at night, 
or of taking it during exefcisc. Jt is an admirable restoratfve after 
prolonged exertign or niiusnal fatigue ; but if we feel thirsty w hen 
out for a walk or rhK", a cup of milk (>t a glass of water is a s.tfer 
drink. In short, we must upplyjo diet those principles of reason- 
ing which we carry into our ordinary actions. \Vc must avoid 
extremes all kinds, we iniis^accept the lessons t.anght by expe- 
rienoCy and we uiust shun all em)firical habits. ess vege- 

tarianism, or to'n.se nou»Lhir fluid ih.-in milk, or to turn ‘tsb-eater, 
or to proclaim water as a panacea for all tiie ills lltat bn man flesh 
is heir to, is tlie folly the bigot ; is but a plinso of the intolcTanco 
I wdiich claims salvation as the sole appanage of some particular 
Cliiircli. Thegfikleji law w hich we haveevorto be.ar in mind it* simply 
that of moderation, “ Projjter slomachuin, lnunrw»st quod est,*’ and 
a young man hfis himself to bhune^if he do not keep his “slo- 
mnchiiyi ’’ in such excellent order as toenf-uio thanie himself hIiaII 
be a satisfactory s|iecimeii of the ** homo/ I do not know that on 
any other subject except religion is no much extravagant noiiKense 
talked as on that of diet ; and this because most of tJio.He who 
talk about it knovr nothing whatever of physiological laws. Now. 
if the student will but devr>te a little time to tlTe acqui.sition of 
some small knowledge f)f physiolo^*, bo will not need to have an 
elaborate dietary constructed for lam, and will be perfectly able 
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to determine for himself '^nrhat to eat, drink, and avoid.” Be 
regular in your diet, be simple in your diet, and be temperate in 
your die^ : this is a triad worth all the Welsh triads nut together. 

It may be interesting here to examine into the mode of living of 
one of the great thinkers and workers of the present age, Count 
Moltke, a maHtcr of tljc art of war, who gains viotories by the 
elaborate calculations of a subtle intellect His habits and bis life- 
method generally are distinguished by an admirable simplicity and 
regularity, his time being strictly divided and utilised according to 
the rules lie lias prescribed for himself. During the winter half of 
the year, in his dressing'gown and with a little round srouking'C;iT> 
on his head, ho filters his study or working-room at seven o'clock 
every morning, and takes his eaily cup of coffee, over which lie 
smokes a cigar. Then he commences the day's labours, lie 
writes very raniiily and r4!gularly in a flowing and legible stjle, 
the characters being \niiforrn, clear, and firm. At nine he .’t ceives 
liis official letters, and alter reading them he dons feis nniform'and 
finishes his toilet for the day. At eleven he hears the daily reports 
of his adjutants, and then takes his luncheon, wliich is generally 
of a vrry siinple character. After this he is usually enga:."ed in 
his study tintil two o'clock. At the stroke of two the Divisional 
C^Iiicf of the (Jeneral Staff api>eap, and makes his report for tJio 
day, the tune he occupies varying according^ to cirgj^ instances. 
When this work is finished the Count take.s a walk, and on re- 
luming homo, dines with the members of his family. II is favourite 
wine at (linnor is Moselle. After the principal meal of the day h^) 
takes cbtfoo and a cigar in his study, v\iicre the members of his 
houHcliolil and his friends find him rciatly to enffiige in a cheerful 
conversation on the topics of tlio day. Fronrfivo to seven in the 
evening, how’cver, lie is again a| his books and papers, writing 
lettei’.s, and coirpleling tin* day’s oflicial work. Jk'tween seven 
and eight ho turns over tlic' cvoninir papers, ami at ofght tea is 
8<Tvod in tlio/aiMily rirrle, after which Count M«»like is ])artuil to 
a game of whi.st. Tlu; evening is wound Hp witli'a little music ; 
and at ten the CiUiiit retires to rest, to rise at lialf-pa.st six on the 
morrow’ for a similar routine. It is cvidenMhat the great gcneml 
is one of those who eat to live, and not live to cat. ^ 

Why have not the biographers of all great nw^n fiirni.shed fls 
with such details as tiiescl Jt would be useful to know how 
Bacon and Kalcigh, how M^ton and Locke, how Irfibnitz and 
Laplace, ate ami drank, when they rose, wlien they w*cnt^to bed, 
how much exercise they took, ami what were their favourite 
articles of food. We know that Dr. Johnson was excessively fond 
of tea ; that Napoleon took strong coffee, which, by the way, 
ruined his digestion; that Byron drank too much soda-tvater; that 
Ohastes James Fox was pnrtml to claret, and that William Pitt 
took his port very freely. Shakcsi»eare, it is to liO presumed, h.ad 
a taste fur venison, and at the ” Mermaid" he probably induigM in 
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a glass of sack, which seems to have been a <}ry Spanish ^^ine, like 
i»ur modern siierry. Hetirv the First iiad an excessive liking for 
lampreys, as Qeorge the Tuird had a fancy for Sam Weller's 
of mutton and tnmmings.” Perhaps if we could find (mt what 
articles of food had been most largely used by men who have 
risen above tlreir fellows, we might be able to form a philosophy 
of diet of infinite value to the student, wlio might **eHt" his way 
through literature or science as a young lawyer eats his terms ! lii 
the absence ef the necessary data, we can conclude only that they 
acted upon Sir Matthew Hale's advice to his son ; — “ lie very 
moderate in eating and drinking. 

A word or two must b^said on the vcxc<l question of “Alcohol 
or No Alcohol,” wliich is bu]^ another form of the old problem, 
“Use versuA Abuse.” I am jrepared to argue, as I Lave already 
hinted, that “water is best,** at least ft‘r young men and students ; 
and po Anc can feel a more intense horror of intemperance than 1 
do« or be more Amscioqs of its magnitude as a national evil. Pub 
I am lu it prepared, in the faced what seems to nie inconlrovcr- 
tibJe evidence to tlie contrary, to admit the injurious offects of 
a inoilerate quantity of alcoholic stimuhint. A man may take his 
two glu.s>«ea (»f hitter beer or bis t\>o glasses of t*b>ret a day, and be, 
ill many circumstances, the better for them. Unqne.HUonably, if 
you have T^t yonriicdf well in hand, if jon canmd trust to your 
resolution and self-control, tl.e only safe conrse (and again 1 say 
for young men it is the Utter course) is to rcfniin wholly anif 
aKsoIutely. But 1 cat.not call aicnho), in small doses and diluted, 
a poison. I cannot f'»-.-dict that all the loathsome consequences of 
drunkenness wilLde^cend upon the unluck v licad of I ho worn .snd 
weary worker who tfeuiperately supplies Nature with the gentle 
sliinulus she requires. I am coiflent to sny that weak as well as 
etiong men should “drink with harness on their throats.” it is 
true that Milton censures the • * 

* “ Denirc of wine and all dolirioni drinks, * 

AVliicb maV^y a famoui wnriior ovciiuiiis;** 

but he also proini.ses tchiin who observes 

• • ^ Tho rule of mt too mwcA,** 

♦ • 

that he shall live and prosper until, like ripe fruit, he drops into 
the lap of ^knther J^irth, or be with oiire ^ 

T Gathered, not baribly x^ucked, in death* mature.** 

“ r.i comx)l?ar>ce with the dictates of physitdogy,” says George 
Henry Lewes, “and in com idiance also with the cn.stom of fdiysjo- 
logists, we arc forced to call alcohol food, and very cllicicnt food 
too. If it be not food, then neither is sugar food,” nor starch. n<»r 
any of those manifold substances employed by man whiclj <io not 
enter iirto the comjiosition of bis ti.ssues. That it x^roduces 
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^ poifionona effects when concentrated and taken in large doses Is 
])crfectly true; but tliat similar effects follow when diluted and 
taken in small doses is manifestly false, as proved by daily ex* 
jKsrience.*’ 

Having conceded so much on the side of alcohol, I feel bound to 
maintain, on the other side, that a healthy man with a sound con-^ 
stitutiou, able to supply himself with proper food, fresh air, and ex- 
ercise, ma V rcAsonably do without it. The reader will be perplexed, 
])erbap8, by this app«areiit see-saw of statement ; but I am not 
indulging in paradoxes. The fact is, that a very large number of 
persons are not in the liappy position I have indicated ; and to 
them the moderate, very moaeVate, use of stimulants may be 
recommended. From the age of forty to sixty many people find them 
beneficial, for they assist in the dige.4lion and assimilation of food, 
and quicken the organs of circulation i^hen they arc doing their work 
languidly. Tlie quantity taken, however, even in these cases, must 
not exceed half an ounce of absolute alcohol daily, kc> be taken ivith 
or soon after meals. This would l>e represented by about two glasse.s 
of sherry or port, three glasses of the lighter clarets, half a pint of 
llurton ale, or a pint of ordinary ale. But for further information 
on this all-irnportant subject I would refer the reader to Dr. 
i^arkes **0n llygicne,” Dr. W. B. Carjienter, “The Physiology of 
Temperance and Total Abstinence” and Dr. ll Austin, ‘‘On 
»Sliniuhuit8 and Narcotics.” 

» Tiio question of smoking I sball dismi.ss in a few worda That 
tobacco in any shape can benefit a healthy man, that it can faciii- 
talc thc^specinl work undertaken by the student, I am unable to 
perceive. It is to my mind an expensive and wholly needles.s form 
of self-indulgence, and a remarkably di.sagrseal/te one ; the pre- 
sence of a smoker contaniinatingrGod^s^piire air, and rendering it 
offensive to delicate nostriN. That excessive smoking is injurious 
1 snpjioso no one disputes ; that sqme constitutions cannbear with- 
out apparent^ niisclucf viodei'ate smoking seems tolerably , well 
established, always provided that the sinqker is over twenty-one. 
Dr. Todd, therefore, must bo held to exaggerate when he asserts 
that “the habit of using tobacco in any shape will soon render 
vou emaciateil and consumptive, your nerves shattered, you rlspirits , 
low and moody, your (liroat dry, and demamVng stiniulatiit^ ' 
drinks, your person filthy, and your haVdts those of a swine;*' 
When we know that Tenny.son indulges in “the ^ecd,” and 
Thomas Carlyle, and Frederick Leighton, and Afillais, wo c;innot 
endorse language of so much violence. But that “no youth 'can use 
it without decided and permanent injury to his app>€apance, healtli, 
and progress in study ” we may readily agree. 

I pass on to the subject of exercise, which is one that demands 
the student's g;<eatest consideration. That health of body and 
health of mind, that elasticity of spirit and freshness of eneij^y, 
that quickness of perception and power of close applicatiou 
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which render inteliectnal laboar a pleasui^ and a profit, can be^ 
preserved only by regular and aufficieiit exercise. It is a part of 
our education, enters into our moral and mental discipline. We 
can as little do without it as without food or sleep. ^Only by 
exercise, physical exercise, can we maintain oiir muscles, organs, 
and *nervou8 •system in pntper vigour. Only by exercise can we 
eqimliae the circulation and distribute the blood evenly over every 
part of the body ; for daring exercise the muscles press on tlie 
veins and help forward the currents by quickening every vessel 
into activity. Only by exercise can we continue to take a ohct^rful 
and whoiestime view of life ; fi»r exercise assists the digestion, and 
a good digestion is the^overei^n antidote for low spirita Only 
by exercise can tiie brain be strengthened to perforin the labour 
demanded of it. Most emilient men have provided themselves 
with the moans of adequate physical exertion. Wordsworth in all 
weathers traversed the moiiiitnins and v;dleys of the Lake Oountr}'. 
ancf the vigour of frame he thus acquired gave strength ami 
Btrenuousness to his poetry. Byron, as everybody knows, was a 
fine swimmer and rode boldly. Cmsar, too, swam with skill and 
courage, while he exposed himscflf freely to the open air. Maliom- 
iiied made his own fires, swept his own house, milked his ewes, 
and mended his shoes and pantaloons with his own sacred hand 
Washington laboiycd in his orchard zealously, and Qladstone fella 
trees. Sir Walter Scott was a vigorous horseman and a md less 
vigorous pedestrian ; ddigiited in coursing and salmon-spearing, 
and outd(K)r piustimes generally. At Ashestiel he rosc^at live, 
lighting liis own fire in winter, was seated at his desk by six o’clock, 
by breakfast at nine had ^‘broken the neck of the day’s work." 
toiled for two hours-moro after breakfast, and by one oVIock was 
out and on horseback. Sir lljimphry Davy and Jolin Briglit 
have found their recreation in Izank Walton'.s favourite purMiir., 
whicli was dear idso to Sir Jlenrjr Wotton. Tne great Kliz;i- 
betbpns gave up much of tiieir time to exf^rcise, ha'dciiig, hunting, 
riding, sliCK)tin|^ with Uow and arrow, so that the fn '^hness of the 
country pervades their writings, and steals upon tlic reader like a 
breath ot summer air through an open nindtiw. Boy or man, you 
will never be sound in brain or iimb, never think clearly or judge 
fifirly, unless you refresh ycmrself by hoairty and regular exercise. 
To the “pale student” I would say: Join a cricket club or a 
toluntcer Ci^rps, dig iin your garden, buy a turner's lathe, make 
your o\vn chairs and tables, only get exercise. Parodying the well- 
known* satirical advice of Horace, I put my counsel in this 
form : — Exercise, readily and without trouble if you can, but 
qvjQcunque modo rm, in any way or form get exercise. For my- 
self, 1 Miieve walking to be the healthiest and pleasantest ; but 
you are free to vary it with leaping, fishing, shooting, swim- 
tning, riding. Do not say that you have no time, that it interferes 
with your studies ; of course it does — it <mglU to do so. Do not say 
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tliat you feel unfitted for it : of course you do, and for that ray 
reason you must take it. My good sir, instead of crushing your 
wits beneath an accumulation of ^ ancient classics,” learn a little 
physiolo^ (as 1 have already recommended) ; obtain an insight 
into the Taws of health; and then you will find that your days.will 
not be long in the land if yon sit for nine hours out of every 
twenty-four with your chin half buried in your breast and your 
back describing a bold curve, until the blood almost stagnates in 
yniir veins, and the lungs rebel against the labour imposed uiion 
them. 

But the render may profess hiruself fully sensible of the advan- 
tages of regular exercise, and ask me siintdy to define the proper 
dally iiioflicum for an ordinary ariult.^ He is willing to walk, but 
wants to know "how far” and “howglong” Here again I must 
reply that individual conditions vary to so great an extent as t4) 
render impossible the statement of a rule which shall apply 
to everybody. I have known yourig men suffer ns ilhich from over 
exercise as from the want of ir. Oenerally speaking, all sudden 
exertion isprejiulicin), even to danger ; a man who has been mewed 
up in bis study for successive w’eeks cannot “right” himself by 
starting at once on a hjng atul rajdd pedestrian iourney. If, from 
any cause, active exercise has been intermitted fora period, it'must 
be resumed gradually and carefully, the amount* being if n creased 
with a dm* regnri to the sufferer's capabilities. For men in gO(»d 
health I'tofessor Parkes thinks nine inile.s si day enough, but not 
t<io inncji ; he adds, Imwever, that allowanre must be made foi* 
such exercise as the ordinary business of life entails upon tliem, 
ami this, in many cases, would involve a considerable reduction. 
But it is eei’tuin that few men engaged in intellectual labour could 
accoinjdisii with ease or safety large an amount of exercise 
ilaibj. Nor do 1 believe it to be advantageous to insi.st upon a 
defuiito alaminrd or incasnrerficnt /or every day. I sITould feel 
wrtMchcil if l»kiiow that 1 must accomplish a given iiunil>r» of 
miles : one would as lief work on the ireadvnill ! What ought to 
boa])leasure would, by thus one condition, bo converted into a 
drudgery. It seems wiser to say that everf man should B;Hmd 
not Jess than two hours a day in the (pen air, and spend those tw*^ 
hours ill some form of moderate exertion, varyitfe the form as 
often as possible, and avoiding even the suspicion of ro«m(»toivy 
calculation. According to I)r#Smith. the quantity of ifir inqiired 
in a lying position is represented by the unit xj in standii^, the 
quantity of air inspired rises to 1.33 ; in walking at the rkte of 
one mile an hour, to 1.9 ; and at the rate of four miic.f .‘in hour, to 
5,0 ; in swimming, to 4.33 ; in riding and trotting, to 4.05. Tliese 
figures apparently show that in walking a speed of three miles an 
hour W(»u]d be siimcient. 

*J)r. Kolfe particularises three kinds of exercise, according to the 
parts of the uody chiefly employed in their perfomiaucc. First, 
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Exercue that hring^ into nearly equal actum' all the mmdee of the 
body — swhniiiiii^, boxing, fencing, climbing. Second, Exercise 
that gives considerable employment to the upper as well as the (otrer 
extremity — cricket, rackets, tetinis, fives, golf, shooting, ^c>otball, 
Towiijg. Tliird, Exercise which is ehiefy performed by the Imcer 
limbs and trunk, and in which the muscles of the upper extremity 
are auxiliary — leaping, running, riding, \i*alking. At a hiisiy 
glance the reader ^voul<l conclude, pcrliaps, that the first* class 
must necessarily be the best, but it is to be remembered that there 
is no real necessity for that mnsculnr development of the upper 
lialf of the body wliich both the first and second clauses are in- 
tended to secure. Again,. we must eotisider what kind of exercise 
can be eonfinwmsly enjoyed ; what gives llio greatest return at 
the least expenditure of brmii nower ; what cati lie everywhere 
pursued and at the least cosr. In all respects walking carries off 
the jpn 1 .^ 1 . Hut as a ‘diversion" the student in.iy take up any 
kinef of exercise* that will not exhaust or faUi:uo liiui. 1 nm not 
prepared, however, to recommend gyimitisties; in the first place, 
Dccau<e the exercise is artificial ; and in the second, because it is 
excessive. 

The hygienic value of baths and bathing is now so generally 
ncknowicclced that it seems unnecessary to ofTer any remarks con- 
cerning tluijn, cxce.yt by wMy of warning ngaimst excess. Some 
yiuing men, when at the seaside, plunge into the water twice or 
ihrice a day and remain in it too long at a time. Tltia is a dangcr> 
ous firactice, and checks instead of stimulating a healthy action of 
the skin. N“ batli slmuld betaken immediately afti r a meal, and 
cold baths sJiould not be taken at all if tlu^y are not ftillowed by 
an instant “ reaetYon ^^'in ilm Hystem of the bather. Let me explain. 
The natural beat of the body is between 98® and 99* Fahr, and tins 
temperature a licalthy Imnian body preserves under almost all 
circumstaTiies, owing to tlmt ewpnsile b;ilance between the pro- 
duction and loss of I5 eat which is jiroduced by organic action. 
SljouTd it rise fd 1^® o^siuk to 76®, <h*atli js tluj sunj and certain 
lesult, and n sudden rise or fall of six or seven (iegrees means 
danger. Now tbe of the body lakes place tl .micb three 

^chiefand one minor processes: the evaporation from the lungs, 
the evaporation Srom the skin, and the nuliation of heat from the 
body's surface, together with the absorption of heat by tilings that 
come in contact with the body. , 

The immediate effect of a cold bath is to cWII the surface of the 
body, aH*d this chill, influencing the brain and spinal cord, causes 
a slight trcmivlousncss of the limbs, and a perceptible mental ez- 
Iniaration. At the same time tlie temperature of the bl<H»d rises, 
owing to the acceleration of the usual jirocesses of combustion. 
But after tlie bath has J^ted a few minutes the 'temperature of 
the blood falls, the inspiration slackens, the pulse beats less rapidly, 
the mental excitement is succeeded by languor, the shiverjitg by 
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a sense of 'neariness. Spring ont of the bath, and immediately 
** reaction ” occurs, nr should <»ccur ; the vessels of the akin enlarge, 
the bloody recovers Its noriiiiil temperature, a feeling of warmth 
flpreacls 6ver the body, and the bather is conscious ui a sensation 
of general comfort. Tliia reaction is quickened by a thotx>ugb 
1 nbbing of the body, and maintained by gentle exercise. Now the 
eflect of a warm batli at first is decidedly the reverse of what we 
hnve described as following a cold bath ; the temperature of tlie 
surface, as well as that of tlic bloo<l, nses, the pulse and respiration 
are r|nickened in both cases ; but after a warm bath, the blood- 
vessels of the skin dilate, and a redness is perceptible cm the sur- 
face. On remr>val from the hot fiath ilia skin is in a condition of 
intense susceptibility, and, to prevent a aangeroiis contraction of 
the veS'-oLs and internal congestion, it xnU''t i>c w^ell protected, the 
bather retiring to bed or remaining in a warm room. 

It will he seen, then, that a batli, to be beneficial, must be ft. Unwed 
by “reaction/’ If, alter a cold bath, the skin turr%i bine and' the 
bather shivers, ninl is unable to Conquer a stmaation of chilliness, 
he niii.st give it up, and perform his “ maiiitinal ablutions" in 
tepiil water, that is, with a tfouperature of from 85^ 10 92*, rising 
to the latter standard in winter. If be cannot take a full bitli 
every day, the student should sponge hiinstdf freely, night and 
inoniing, in water “ with the chill off," duwa to jhe ivai^j rubbing 
vigorouhly afterwar'ls with a coape towel. 'I'o a strong ami healthy 
man the cold bath in the morning i.s a deliglitful stimulant, but 
to the delicatt', the weary, or t«> those inclined to neuralgia or 
rheumatism, or sluggish circulation, it i.s a pregnant source of 
danger. “Tubbing" is a great institution ; only. like other great 
instilulinns, it must be warily administered, or iifstcad of promot- 
ing health, it will irretrievably nii^i it. For all people an ocwisioiial 
tub batli or Turkish batii may be recoin men led, becau.se it increases 
the activity of tin* .skin. The stml|;nt will, 1 tnink, fintl it advan- 
tageous to in^'iise a small quantity of “sea-.s.ilt" into the Jepi 1 
baths whicli I strongly recoiumciid to him,. An energetic applica- 
tion v»f the flesh-bnisli may sometimes be subsStituted for these 
ablutiun.s, or may follow tiiem. 1 may adcKthat rrofc.ssor llebra 
is of (qiinioii Dial in the e.Yternal application of water it is of no 
importance, hygieiiic.illy,. whether it be hot or cttld ; that it soMi 
approximates in temperature to that of the bo^ly, and that the 
Kitherisat liberty to consult his own feelings’ and jyishes ; bift 
be hunsolf alwavs advises icarm b.*iths, and I hold, upon good 
authoriry. that the temper.iture of the skin should regiihtte that 
of the bath. 

I have now touched upon all the principal subjects connected 
with a wise care of our health except one, that of sleep. A man 
in thorough heaUli does not know that he liiis a stomach, nor will 
be knoxv that sleep, “ tired Nature's sweet restorer," is to many 
a coy and uiicertaiu visitant lie will not believe that it involves 
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any ]M)ints of discussion. Unfortunately most brain-workers have 
to talk and think about sleep a good deal ; like the spirits of liie 
vasty deep, it will not always come wlien they do for it. 
Jeremy Taylor may say to tjiem, with chsractenstic eloquenro — 
** Let your sleep be necessary and healthful, not idle and expensive 
of time beyodd the needs and conveniencies of nature/’ liut wliat 
if they cannot slee]j at all t Wimt if they lie restless and disturla d, 
tossing from one side of the bed U\ tiie other, the head aching, 
the limbs w%ary, and yet the balm of sleejt still denied to them f 
With what anguish of spirit tiiey recall jAUgh Hunt’s delightful 
language: — “It is a delicinus mniiient, certainly, that uf being 
well nestled in bed, and feeling that you slniil drop gently to sleep. 
The good is to come, not luist; the limbs have just bfcii tired 
enougn to rendeT the remaining in one ooslnrc ilclightful ; the 
laboiu: of the day is gone. A gentle failure of the perceptions 
cre^s^Tcr you ; the spirit of consciousmss disi ngagos itself once 
more, and with slow' and hushing degrees, like a mother dct.U'liing 
her band from that of a sleeping chihl^ the mind seems to have a 
balmy lid closing over it ; like the eye - Jt is chiscsi ! The iii) si crious 
spirit has i^oue to take its airy rounds.” I'o the restless victim of 
insoiiniia, invoking with anguish the fiw*cet repose that still shuns 
Ins bed, this reads like bitter mockery. ScriouKly, when liie student 
finds a dif^n'uJiy ii^ “getting to sleep,” and finds that the slumber, 
when it comes, is uneasy and broken, it is high time for him to inquire 
into the cause. For it is during sleep tliat the hruin recupcTatefi 
Hic energies it has expended in the hours of wakeful iies% and if 
the recuperation do not equal the expenditure, why, “that way 
madness lies.” To the brain- w'orkcr it is even more needfid, and 
more of it is needfuf, than to tlie man who lives l-y tlie sweat of 
his brow, lie, iindecd, Heldom f^ids sleep a reluctant angel ; it is 
to those who want her most she moi^ frequently denicH the serene 
shadow oi her wings. Wiiat 4heii is to be done 7 Tlio snn'erer 
luus* emie;vvour.to lind out the cause of his sleeplessngs'. Insofnnia), 
and meanwhile, ns a rejfiedy, he may try the effect of a arm hath 
before retiring to bed, or a brisk w*alk ; even a change of bedroom 
is occasionally beneficial. What he nm«t nut do is— except umler 
medical advice — to take narcotics. Every form and variety of 
opium, laudanutn, morphia, chloral, hd inuht resoluUly avoid. 
Kor iniifit he resoyt to stimulants or “nightcaps,” such as toddy, 
<*r gin-and- water; for these, by iiicfi^asiiig the nr^ssiire of blood 
toward^ the brain, prevent sleep. It is now know'it that sleep 
results from the empiying of the cerebral bn »od -vessels, and not, as 
was fomierl/stipfiosed, fr< in congestion. 'Hie object of the sleep* 
less one, therefore, must be to refrain from any action which will 
qiiickeit the circulation in the brain. Pr(»bably, if he fiersevere 
in tracing out the cause of his malaise, he will find that it is over- 
work, or want of sufficient exercise, or studying too hue at night, 
or sitting in a close and confined room, where the atmosphere is 
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hravily charged with carbonic acid, or his bedroom may be ill 
ventilated. It will be easy, when the cause is known, to apply a 
remedy. ^ On the other hand, if the sleeplessness assume consider- 
able proportions, some functional derangement or even organic 
disease is to be apprehended, and medical skill must be imme- 
diately called in. I can here deal only with those efommon forma 
of insomnia to which voung students are liable. They generaliv 
originate in a neglect of the most obvious hygienic rules. To work 
far into the night, and retire to bed with an excited bAiin and rest- 
less heart, is an ordinary though serious errt^r. So, too, the student 
is often careless to culpability ofithe nature of the air he breathes. 
Ill winter, to secure warmth, he shuts door and window ; and in 
a room liglited w'ith gas and ‘^stuffy” with minute particles of 
c»>al-dust undorgoes a sure, if slow^ process of blood-fKiisoniiig. 
Ho will obtain relief in such a c:ise by admitting fresh air into Ins 
room ill liberal quantities, and sleeping with his bed room 'Wirifiow 
o))en for about an inch and a baif or two inches from the *to)i. 
Hut if he would enjoy a sound and lieahhy sleej), he mu.st not 
only ventilate his room, but put himself upon a sanitary regime. 
He must put a.side Ins books halt-an-hour before sujiper; after 
supper he may chat with a friend, glance at the day's pa]»ers, 
enjoy a little music, or take a short walk ; then, on retiring, 
sponge his b(»dy fretdy, and, with devout praytT and vieditation, 
commit himself to the care of his Almighty Father. 

How uiuiiy Inmrs siiould be devoted to sleep I This is a ques- 
tion tojkvhich it is difficult to give an answer that will apply in the 
ca.se of every individual. As some person.s can undergo witlnmt 
injury a greater amount of labour than others, smeau they be con- 
tent with fewer hours of sleep. If Nature get lair-jday, a man w ill 
not wake until he is thoroughly reireshed ; bat as soon as the 
process of reeuperation is cmipleted he will wake wdlhout an 
jd.uutn. Tlien? is a well-known uuiiplet by the gi eat lawyer bir 
Eiiwurd Cokt : — o 

•* Six hours in sleep, in haw’s grave study six, 

>\iur sjieiit in pisyer, the rest on Fature 

Til is was “ capped ” by Sir William Jones : — 

*• Seven hours to law, to soothing slutnher seven, 

Ton to the world iiUot, and all to U<-aven." v 

I side with the Orientalist rather than vuh the lawyer, ntid Ten* 
ture to Hay that every student absolutely requires at least seven 
bouraof sleep. These lie may balance by seven hours of mental 
labour, if he retire to bod at eleven, he will, as a rule, be ready, 
^aml 1 lioiie willing, to rise at six. In winter he may take an extra 
half-hours slumber without incurring the sluggard’s reproach. 
We ueetl more sleep in the dark months than in tl>6 bright, and 
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for my part I will not qunn*cl witli the stmlent if in ini(l*wintrr 
he do u<»t begin his tubbing” until seven, Enrly rising is an 
excellent institution, but better than eurly rising i$ health of niiml 
and body, and this is not to be secured by stinting Nal^ire of its 
needful rest. Keinember it is not the number of hours wo give 
to our work* that will make us culpable men« but the miantity 
and quality of the work wc do ; and the worker who sits down to 
the day's task fresh and vigorous, with his brain cool and cairn, his 
circulation equally ordered, Lis iutvous system composed, and his 
^w'hole frame full of energy, will qnicklv ontstri)> a weary and 
jaded competitor, tiiough the latter may have started an lu>ur or 
two in advance. The q^iantitynnd quality of mental work will 
govern fatigue and the necessity for rest : — go to bed when you 
are tired, and recover your Ihst power; you are useless iqi ; and 
the ^effort to woik when fatigue has comineiieed, results in utter 
nrostniaion appetite f<»r work is as nectfssnry as appetite for 
Jood. Some |k'ople find in early rising the very seeret of suc- 
cess ; it makes a man, "they tell yt»u, “ healthy, wtwdthy, and wise.” 
But ah ! you see, they lorget the cjHuing clause ol the old- 
world* saying. “lijirly to rise” has lor its natural untithcMs 
‘‘early to bed,” — a bit of proverbial philosojdiy wliicli deservi'S 
commendation. 1 have no tdijection to early rising; on the 
Contrary, 1 believg it to Ik: a healthy and useful habit, if it be 
not made The excuse for an imprudent shortening of the hours of 
sleep. The student may rise at five if he will exiiiiguish his lamp 
al ten. What 1 do not believe in — and I speak as a hard worker 
--is ‘‘early rising” combined with “burning the midnight oil.” 
At tlie same tiiM L wholly disagree with the j)OPt when he jiropo.sea 
to “lengthen lii*day«” by “ stealing u few hours from the night 
early retiring is ior the studenit an indispensable condition of 
health. Granted that Falst.nfV could boast, “ We have, heard the 
cifiinesat muliiight, Master Shayow.’* Neither Falstaff nor Shallow 
kne^ anything of self-culture 1 • 
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Crabbe, «4 1* 
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Darwin, Charles, 2S9. 
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Macaulay, Lord, 166, 179. 
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Manner^ the secret of, 13. 
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Milninn, Dean, 248. 
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Moderation, 60; illustrations from Franklin, Nicol, Coke, 
Hale, Scou, Malcolm, 61-63. 
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Money, value of, 67. 

» Moore, Thomas, 178, 

Moore, George, story of, 35. 

More, Sir Thomas, 161, 174, 185. 

Murchison, %ir R., 289. 

Nature, lovt of, 71. 

Newman, Cardinal, 246. 
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Objects in life, 73. • 
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Herschel, Milton, Goldsmith, Gray, (;<»ethe, Herbert, 
Kingsisy, Helps, 2t, 22. 
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Perthes, F., story of, 35. 
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Skelton, Scotclf poets, Elizabethan poets, 1 lO ; Spenser, 
III ; Leigh Hunt and Keats Spenser, XI2 ; tragedy, 
Marlove, 113; dramatists, 114, 120, 13?; Shakespeare, 
lAI.; how to study Sh ikespeare, 115; Ben Jonson, 
.Beaumofit and Fietcher, 117 ; Dekkcr, Marston, Ma$- 
singer, Webster, 118 ; Ford, Chapman, and ofters, 119; 
Southwell, Drayton, Daniel, Davies, 120; Donne, Fair- 
fax, Lodge, Wotton, and others, 121 ; Lord Brooke, P. 
and G. Fletcher, Browne, Herbert, Herriok, I 23 ; 
Duller, 124; Marvel, Wither, Quarles. Cowley, Milton, 
125 ; Dryden, 130; dram;|ti'ts ot the Restoration, 131 ; 
Pope, 131 ; Thomson, 134; Gr u^ Goldsmith, Coliins, 
130; Sheiisionc, D>er, Churchill, AkcJlsiue, Young, 
Blair, Cti.Kterton, Couper, 137; Burns, 140; Carlyle 
on Burns, 141 ; Crabbe, 141 /Wordsworth, 142 ; C'ole- 
ridge, 146; Campbell, 147; Byron, 148; Sheliey, 149; 
Keats, 150; Scott, llood, L Hunt^ Procftir, Landor, 
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Arnold, 157- 

Pope, Alexander, 131. 

Poverty, 68. 

Prolepsis, in composition, 322. 

QUAKtK.S, ihv poet, 123. 

Radc^uffe, Mrs,, i9v 

Kay, John, 261. 

Reading, 79; varioiy in, 88; recollections of, 90; proper 
method of, 93 ; classification of, 97 ; discrimination 
in, 99. \ " 

Reading, a couts^‘ of» 103-2P5. 

Redundancy, in composition, 327 
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Richaidson, Sanui/l, 1S9. 

Robens(»n, Rev. F. W., 249. 

Ruskin, J-*hn, 276, 

Savonarola, anc<:d<'tp of, 33^ 

Science and scienutic texl-bouks, 279. 
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Sidgwick, Henry, 354. 

Seeing the would, 32. 
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Self-restraint, la • 

Sclf-sacritice, spirit of, 48 ; anecdotes illustrative 01, 48 - 4 > 
Selden, John, 261. 

Sentence, divUion of a, 306. 

^.ikesfx^re, study of, 114* 

Shelley, i^rcy Bysslv', 149. 

Sidney, Sir Thilip, 1S5. 

Simiie, in compobition, 30^* 

Sleep, 349 - 
Smith, Adam, 242. 

Smith, Sydiic), 271. • 

Smoking. th<!^<|uestio« of, 344. 

SmoUet, ToiJias, 193, 

Social inler<.*ourie, 33. 

•South, I ;i., 1*32. • 
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Sonierville,*Mfb . 386. 
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Staiiley, Dvan. 248. 

Sipphenson, Gc 'rj^e, ancvidoie of, 52, 

Sterne, La\^rencc, 193. 

Stewart, I.»ii;.;ajd, 244^ 
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Swinburne, AlijcrruiU C, 15A 
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Napiers. 

Synecdoch%in conipo'»iii. n, 316. 

'I‘ALLL\i AM», ariccdi-'e of, |/ 

*rautolt-jp/, m coinpo^'iion, 3 '6w j 
'I'ayld!', l 4 is.hop jerenu, 22i * 

jTcnnyson, Alfred, 153. 
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T hackeray, W. M., 201. 

Theology, philosi^diy, and mci-ipliysics, writers on. 216; 
Laiinicr, Hopker, 217; Lord Bacon, 218 , ihe Baconiao 
philosophy, 219; Burton, 221*; Hall, Milton, 222 
Hobbes, 223 ; li.c sHfish system of piylo'sophy, 224 ; 
l^r. H. More, 225; jta>U>r, 227; Cniliingwonh, 
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